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Total Resolution 
at 1 Foot Candle. 


Introducing the 
world’s most 
advanced electronic 
finder system. 


This is the system uniquely designed and precision 
engineered by CSC to meet the exacting requirements of 
today’s cinematographer. Space-age solid state compo- 
nents supply power to zinc telluride video receiver tubes 


<< 


MEMBER 


to produce a sensitivity that surpasses every film rating 
on the ASA scale. Incredible? Yes! But isn’t this what 
you've come to expect from Camera Service Center? 

To use the system is to save time and money. 
Hook up to a video recorder and pre-edit takes. Check 
operating conditions before you roll—lighting, framing, 
focus. Create remote control set-ups where using an 
operator is impractical or unsafe. Reduce on set traffic by 
moving non-essential personnel to nearby viewing 
monitors. You’re limited only by your own imagination. 

Call or write for technical specifications and for 
details on rentals/sales. CSC electronic viewfinder 
systems are available for the cameras pictured and for 
most 16mm cameras. 


éupre Camera Service center, inc. 


sales affiliate e CAMERA SALES CENTER CORPORATION 


625 West 54th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019 / 212/757-0906 


TO IMPROVE | 
NEW YORK FILMMAKING, 
YOU’VE GOT TO HAVE ’VISION. 


Panavision. Once you've said tf, Like Panavisior’cameras, 
you've said it all in 35mm. Cameras. Panavision lenses have rapidly be- 
Lenses. Systems. The works. come the industry's standard, their 
Starting with the new ultra-versa- quality and versatility is world famous 
tile, self blimnjoed Panaflex*A camera with exotic new additions appearing 
so advanced, it’s agenerationahead — regularly. 
of its time. ACcamera so light and Let us show you more ADOuT 
natural fo use, you'll have trouble Panavision. As the exclusive East 
remembering it's a “35; and i's Coast Panavision distrioutor, we invite 
studio silent! you to visit our 
Or PSR: the world’s most 2 & camera depart- 
wanted studio camera poy NAV/S/ON — ma ment and see why 
that has set a new R:gpp | so many motion 
standard in professional : : picture credits 
filmmaking for silence, ¢ se ji } say: filmed in 
reliability and versatility. _Ssumms i | _/ @e Ponovision: 


€ general camera corporation 


471 Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 
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Peter Rosen just made an 
“impossible” shot. 


Chem-lone made that shot possible. 


“Filming a TV special for the Children’s Television Workshop __ filtering through barred windows. 
(creators of Sesame Street and the Electric Company) in two “Thanks to Chem-Tone we were able to handle the worst 
Texas prisons created some unusual production problems. lighting conditions without excessive expense and set-up time. 
“What is Sesame Street doing in prison? It “Chem-Tone enabled us to push ECN 7247 
seems that many children spend hours in prison one stop to ASA 250, and even two stops to ASA 
visiting rooms. Bored and restless, they add to 500 without grain increase or loss of resolution. 
other visiting room problems. “What's more, TVC's lab color corrections cre- 
“It was therefore decided to set up a program ated a soft, natural look without the excessive 
where Sesame Street could be viewed, and contrast and brightness associated with 7247. 
where trained inmates could tutor the kids in edu- “And shooting thousands of miles from New 
cational activities. York didn't make us a bit nervous. We knew that 
“C.T.W. asked us to make a film on this subject. TVC's daily lab phone call would immediately pin- 
“Naturally, prison presented us with terrible point any exposure or color problems. 
lighting conditions. We had neither the time nor the permission “The film will be aired in early '77. We think TVC should be as 
to install additional lights, yet we had to shoot inmates cells, __ proud of it as we are.” 
mess halls, shops, recreation areas and down long bleak cor- _— Peter Rosen—Producer /Director /Cameraman 
ridors lit only by a few fluorescents and tiny amounts of daylight Peter Rosen Productions, Inc. New York City 


ony (VG has chemione 


tvc laboratories, inc. 311 west 43rd street, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 
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The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union or a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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10-150mm, T2.3, close focusing to 2 feet in a package 
less than seven inches long. Now available in mounts 
for Arriflex, Cinema Products, Eclair and other 
professional 16mm cameras. 


angenieux corporation of america 


1500 OCEAN AVE., BOHEMIA, N.Y. 11716 « (516) 567-1800 
_ 13381 BEACH AVE., VENICE, CALIF. 90291 e (213) 821-5080 


The Standlad of Excellence! 


Typical medium size 
Filmline processor available 
in speeds from 7-200 f.p.m. 


FILM TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


FULLY PROTECTED BY U.S. & FOREIGN PATENTS 


ROLAND 


One of five 320 f.p.m. Filmline 
Color processors installed at 
Technicolor, Hollywood, California. 


Micro-Demand is a patented exclusively different 
concept in demand drive film transport systems. 


Micro-Demand is a dynamically tension-controlled 


Micro-Demand has a broad band of self-compensa- 


friction film transport system that operates effectively 
at minimum tension and with complete reliability. When 
used with Filmline Feather-Touch film spool “tires” it 
transports 35mm, 16mm and single strand 8mm film 
interchangeably and without adjustments even when 
these films are spliced back-to-back. 

Once optimum tensions are set there is no need for 
further adjustments, yet the design allows easy and 
rapid, dynamic adjustment of film tension while the 
machine is running. 


tion, is of functional construction and requires minimum 
maintenance. 

There are no fragile, plastic spring bushings, no 
wobble rollers. No elaborate articulations, of any type. 
Just sound engineering and the highest quality mate~ 
rials and workmanship. 

No other competitive processor or film transport 
system commercially available has ever achieved the 
operational speeds and proven reliability of Filmline 
Micro-Demand Processors. 


SIGNIFICANT MICRO-DEMAND FEATURES: 


Versatility 
Reliability 


Any speed, any process. 


engineering. Always ready when you are! 
Flexibility 
35mm 5R S8, 16mm — 70MM-105MM etc. 


Can stand the gaff of long, continuous, top 
speed runs with ‘‘Zero-down-time.” 


Dependability 


Credibility Ask the labs who own them. Most of them own 


not one but several. 


Exclusive Maintenance Monitor tells when and 
where the machine needs attention. Significant 
savings assured. 


Maintenance 


Performance Every Filmline machine is backed by a superb 


performance record compiled in over 25 years of 


continuous service to the industry. Twenty five 
years in the forefront of processing machine 
design and innovation. 


Rugged construction, quality materials and sound 


Any format 35mm, 35/32mm (1-3), 35/32mm (1-4), 


1 Push-Button operation, and reliability allows operator to 
perform other functions while the machine is running! 
Automatic compensation for elongation and contraction of film 
during processing cycle. 


All film spools use standard bearings or bushings. 

Entire upper film shaft/roller assemblies easily removed. 

No tools needed. 

Stainless steel construction used throughout. 

Proper operation can be determined at a glance, while 
machine is running. 

Submerged developer racks. 

Pumps for recirculation and agitation of all required systems. 
Professional spray bars. 

In-line filters on all required systems. 

Professional air and wiper squeegees. 

Temp-Guard Temperature Control System. Thermistor sensing 
and transistorized controller. 

Film-Guard dry box with dual heat input and dial thermometer. 
Individual switches for all control functions. 


li) 2SEVEVE iE . (biel ME EheP Se) 


“Filmline Engineering and Consulting Services for Complete Laboratories are Available Worldwide.”’ 


Filmline Continuous Film Processors are used 
throughout the world by: Deluxe-General, Tech- 
nicolor, Inc., Capital Film Labs, Byron Motion Pic- 
tures, TVC Labs., Movielab, Radiant Laboratories, 
Guffanti Labs, Precision Film Labs, Bellevue-Pathe, 
ABC, CBS, NBC Network TV, NASA, General Motors, 
RCA, IBM, AEC...and thousands of others. 


| CORPORATION 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Filmline Corporation Dept. AA-77 
Milford, Connecticut 06460 — 203-878-2433 


Eastern Hemisphere: 

BELL & HOWELL, LTD. 

ALPERTON HOUSE, BRIDGEWATER RD. 
WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 
001-902-8816 


Virtually eliminates all film breakage, scratches and static marks. 


WHAT’S NEW 


PRODUCTS, SFRVICES AND LITERATURE 


NEW QUARTZ LIGHTING KITS 
FROM SMITH-VICTOR 


Smith-Victor Corp., Griffith, Ind. 
46319, announces two NEW Quartz 
Lighting Kits. Both feature 2 600 watt 
quartz lighting units with stands and 
cases. They offer an add-on feature so 
that an extra light and stands can be 
added at a later date. 

The K202 sells for $137.50 and con- 
tains two No. 700 lights with lamps, 2 
No. S6 stands and an attache size case. 

The K502 sells for $315.00 and it 
contains two No. 770 600-watt metal 
quartz lights and lamps, barn doors, 
scrims, two aluminum stands and is 
cased in a sturdy type case. 

Available for immediate shipment. 


NEW VTR CONTROLLER FROM BTX 


The new 4220 frame accurate edit 
code comparator from BTX Cor- 
poration compares any preset SMPTE 
time code with any parallel decoded 
SMPTE data off tape and provides a 
command signal to start or stop VTRs 
and audio recorders, and activates an 
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LED signal light when the dialed-in tape 
location is reached. 

The 4220 comparator operates in 
both play and rapid shuttle modes, and 
in both forward and reverse tape 
motion. 

Typical applications include 
controlling VTRs and audio recorders 
using SMPTE time code for accurate 
frame by frame editing, and upgrading 
existing tone editing systems for 
SMPTE time code compatibility. 

The 4220 is packed in a rugged 
metal case the size of a transistor radio 
and is designed to survive the rigors of 
everyday continuous use in the tape 
room or production studio. It is fully 
compatible with all SMPTE time code 
editing equipment and sells for $495. 
For complete information circle reader 
service number or contact: The BTX 
Corporation, 438 Boston Post Road, 
Weston, Massachusetts 02193. 


NEW INEXPENSIVE FLATBED 
EDITORS FOR 16mm AND SUPER-8 


Cinematics introduced its new film 
editor at the SMPTE Convention in 
New York last fall. The compact flat- 
bed retains most of the convenience 
features of the large expensive ma- 
chines in an inexpensive portable unit. 

The basic four-plate chassis accepts 
modular Super-8 or 16mm picture and 
sound heads in any combination. A 
single lever controls all film motion in 
forward and reverse at sound speed 
and high speed, with instant stop from 
any speed. The two film strands are 
mechanically interlocked via_ indi- 
vidually switch-selectable  electro- 
magnetic clutches; they may be hand 
inched individually or interlocked. Each 
strand has its own footage/frame 
counter. 

The Cinematics is exceptionally easy 
to use. The simplicity of the controls 
described above is possible because of 


the hassle-free belt takeup system, 
which is extremely gentle to film. The 
threading path is simple, and in spite of 
its compact size, the top worksurface of 
the machine is roomy enough for a 
splicer. 

The audio system features two 
separately controlled input channels 
for playback from fullcoat or stripe 
magnetic film. A headphone jack is 
provided. 

The high-contrast rear-projected 
picture is 4 x 5-1/8 inches for 16mm, 
and features a low-flicker 12-sided 
polygon prism optical system. The 
Super-8 picture is 3 x 4 inches. Either 
size film may be front-projected on a 
wall screen by removing the rear- 
projection screen housing. 

Total weight of a complete machine 
is under 35 pounds. Enclosed in its 
portable carrying case, it is within size 
and weight limitations for shipment via 
any of the common carriers, or as 
checked baggage. 

Price varies according to options 
chosen. Typical Super-8 machines are 
priced around $2200; 16mm machines 
are about $2800. 

A detailed illustrated brochure and 
price list is available from: Cinematics, 
Inc.; Box 16045-B; Baltimore, MD 
21218; (301) 889-7900. 


UNIQUE SUMMER FILM-MAKING 
SEMINAR AT U.S.C. AND UNIVER- 
SAL STUDIOS 


Filmmaking can be learned in both 
classroom and studio settings through 
the University of Southern California- 
Universal Studios Summer Cinema 
Program offered June 27 to Aug. 6. 

The one-of-a-kind moviemaking 
workshop — with sessions at USC and 
at Universal Studios — is open to 
undergraduates, graduates and non- 
cinema majors. 

More than 450 students from around 
the world have participated in the USC- 
Universal program since it began in 
1966. 

Enrollees in the six-week summer 
program attend lectures two days a 
week at Universal and spend the 
remainder of the week in workshops 
and classes at USC. 

The eight-unit program consists of a 
seminar in motion picture business 
conducted by Universal executives and 
specialists in various aspects of film- 
making and an 8mm film workshop in 
which each student makes two 8mm 
films under the guidance of USC 
faculty. 

In addition, students take a course in 
the history of motion pictures, film 
Continued on Page 400 
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S wintek prides itself on being the 
leader in its field. Over the past 
three years Swintek has contributed 
more improvements to cordless 
microphone technology than any 
other manufacturer. Each has been 
designed not only to provide 
optimum equipment reliability, but 
also for greater operational 
convenience, advanced 

audio quality and 

reduction in size and weight of all 
components, all vital 
considerations in choosing a RF 
cordless microphone system. * 
Check these reasons 

why professionals 

prefer Swintek: 


V Crystal Front End and Six 
Pole Filter in 


intermodulation Frequency 


Circuit. 


These exclusive Swintek features 
allow frequency spacing to be 
reduced to 50KC with the units in 
physical contact without 
interference or spurious noise 
problems. As many as 35 units 
have been operated 
simultaneously. This is not possible 
with any system except Swintek. 


Audio Level 

Set Independent of 

Receiver from Performer’s 

Position. 
The usual procedure for setting the 
transmitter audio level by listening 
at receiver postition is replaced and 
simplified by utilizing an LED in the 
transmitter to set the highest 
possible audio output without 
compression for the widest 
dynamic range. The compressor 
circuit is thus used only to control 
unexpected peaks. 


ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES INC. - 1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. = 


Tm looking for 
a cordless 
microphone 

system 
and | want 
the best. 
Any 
suggestions? 


‘Just one. 
Swintek. 


External Power Input To 
Allow Power To Be Drawn 
From Either a Plus or Minus 
orp ealp Source Overa 
Itage Range of 12 to 24 

shires 

An external power 

input allows a 

minimum weight 

receiver with no 

internal power 

of its own to be 

activated bya 

variety of power 

sources. 


V Floating Ground. 


This system allows connection to 
minus ground sources such as 
Nagra, Auricon or almost any 
European electronic equipment 
over a voltage range of —10 to —18 
volts or a plus voltage, external 
source of 10 to 24 volts. 


There s nothing V Improved a Wire 


better. 


SCIDICK 


For the name of your local 
Swintek dealer contact: 


System for Connecting 

Battery to Transmitter 

Board. 
The battery harness system 
common to most equipment and 
subject to breakage because the 
exceedingly small, thin wires are 
flexed in battery replacement have 
been replaced by a ae wire 
system which is never flexed, thus 
eliminating breakage. 


Call us today and let us tell you 
more about the industry’s most 
outstanding cordless microphone 
system — Swintek. And, see us at 
the Northwest Film Seminar in 
Seattle in May and the SMPTE 
Convention in Los Angeles in 
October. 


* — All Swintek systems are in compliance with 
the latest FCC regulations for legally 
licensable radio frequency cordless 
microphone systems. 


Hollywood, Calif. 90028 = (213) 466-3561 /(213) 985-5500 


Exclusive Worldwide Distributor for Swintek Professional Products 
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CLEAN answer prints 
from 


1247 A&B Negatives 


Take advantage of the excellent quality of 7247 negative without the fear of 


dirt, scratches, and cinch marks. 
Du Art’s unique computer system* of negative handling and timing keeps 


your negative In brand-new condition— 

No Notches...No Metallic Tabs... Nothing touches your negative. 

The proof is in the spotless condition of the answer print. But don't just take 
our word for it. Try it! You'll agree, there's nothing in the industry like it. 


Call Bob Smith for further information. (eae 


DU ART the CLEAN way to 7247 answer prints 
FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 


JOTAL FOOTAGE TERE MERTAL FOOTARE 
FRET FRAMES FRAMES 


SCENE HU MOER 


scams BUMBES 


FOOTAGE 


START AT 
REF LINE 
: : 


THRING 
Cue 


END AT 
REF LINE 
— m 


Now in our 53rd year 


Du Art Film Building, 245 W. 55th St.. New York, N.Y. 10019 (212) PL 7-4580 
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New Zeiss 11.3 
» lenses— 
J designed 


— 
= ‘. 4 
“Et Arrifle* 2 
ay 4 
* Made In West ger? 


exclusively 


© = for Arriflex 
— 16mm cameras. 


The fastest matched set you can buy, 
and the closest focusing. Designed for the 
Arri bayonet mount. Zeiss quality. 


Five T/1.3 lenses — three of them available now. 


T take advantage of the 

newest emulsions and 
camera technology, our goal was 
to make the best matched set of 
16mm lenses available. So we 
went to Zeiss. 


New designs 
The Zeiss designers had the 
unique advantage of starting 
from the beginning. No adapted 
35mm designs. No compromises 
with back focal distance. 


The hard way 
A brand-new design, com- 
missioned specifically for one 
film format and one brand of 
camera, takes more time and 


costs more money to develop, 
naturally. But, given a good 
designer, you get a better lens. 


Matched set 
What we’ve got now is three 
lenses—12mm, 16mm and 
25mm. They’re all f/1.2, T/1.3. 
Two more T/1.3s are in produc- 
tion —a 9.5mm and a 50mm. 


Close focus 

Minimum focusing dis- 
tances: For the 12mm, 8 inches; 
for the 16mm, 10 inches; for the 
25mm, 15 inches. They all stop 
down to f/11. And they’re de- 
signed to deliver Zeiss quality at 
every stop, not just wide open. 
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For Arri only 

Zeiss is making T/1.3 16mm 
lenses exclusively for us, in the 
steel Arri bayonet lock mount 
only. Usable with the 16S/B, the 
16M—or the 16SR. The new 
emulsions, the 16SR camera and 
these lenses add up to a state-of- 
the-art 16mm system. 


16SR and 
Zeiss — 
a camera 
system. 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Arriflex Company of America: P.O. Box 
1102C, Woodside, New York 11377; phone: 
(212) 932-3403. Or 1011 Chestnut St., Bur- 
bank, Calif. 91506; phone: (213) 845-7687. 
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When money’s tight, it’s 
good sense to ask yourself 
“Do | buy a new processor 
or rebuild the old one?” 


Before you shell out a lot of dough 
for a shiny new model, | suggest you 
take a fresh look at your old film 
processor. 


You may discover that you’ve got 
more going for you than you realize. 


In the first place, your present unit 
might have plenty of good machinery 
left in it. Many parts in a processor 
don’t usually wear out. Besides, 
you’ve got a big bundle of money 
tied up in it, most of which you 
aren't going to get back if you sell 
or trade it in. 


It may be possible to modify your 
old equipment and give you exactly 
what you’re looking for. 


Often all it takes are a few new 
accessories... or anew drive 
system... ora change in the tank 
set-up. 


And the cost is peanuts, in 
comparison to the price ofa 
new unit. 


So, before you take the leap, talk it 
over with your production people 
and decide what you want. Then 
make a few calls around. You might 
find out that “Old Betsy” will do 
just fine and you'll keep a lot of 
money in your own pocket. Which 
is where it should be. 


7"_/REISE 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 
PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. 


and WINTON HOCH, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 
Q. & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- 


wood. Calif. 90028.) 


| have been working with 16mm 

for some time now and would like 
to make a film with the anamorphic 
system. | have a Bolex H-16 reflex and 
a Pan-Cinor 17-85 zoom lens which I’m 
very attached to. Is there any ana- 
morphic lens attachment large enough 
to cover the entire front element and 
keep a clear perfect image throughout 
the zoom range? Also, can | put some- 
thing in the viewfinder of my lens to un- 
squeeze the picture and still use my 
coincidental image focusing system 
successfully? 


We know of no anamorphic lens 

attachment large enough to cov- 
er the entire front element as you have 
desired for 16mm application. There is 
available the Sankor anamorphic 
attachment for mounting in front of a 
regular prime lens. | understand this 
unit must be independently focused. 
This unit is sold through The Filbert 
Company, 1100 Flower St., Glendale, 
CA. It is possible to unsqueeze the pic- 
ture through the viewfinder. Some 
professional cameras have this ability. 
An unsqueezed image for viewing is 
most desirable but not really essential. 


When | first arrived in East Afri- 

ca | used Eastman Kodak ECO 
7255 for my filming. However, because 
of availability, shipping and process- 
ing problems | soon switched to Agfa- 
color CT-13. Now the first few hun- 
dred feet of my edited film will have a 
mixture of ECO and CT-13. Two ques- 
tions: 1) What problems, if any, will be 
encountered by the laboratory when a 
projection print is made from the 
original edited film? 2) If | were to use 
the original edited film for projection, 
how could the ECO be processed? The 
CT-13 can be used for projection but 
the ECO cannot. It is too flat and the 
emulsion unprotected and very easily 
scratched. If a print were made from 
the ECO | understand that the emul- 
sion would be on the opposite side of 
the film and, therefore, the print or 
copy could not be mixed with the ori- 
ginal CT-13. Is there a solution to this 
problem? 


The answers to both your ques- 
tions are: 

1) The problem you will encounter at 

the laboratory when you attempt to 


make a projection print from your 
edited film could be nothing worse 
than the difference in contrast that 
you are already aware of. This 
variation will be undesirable from 
the viewpoint of a sophisticated 
filmmaker like you but will proba- 
bly be acceptable to the average 
audience. 

If you can put all your ECO scenes 
together into a single roll, you 
could make a print on a low con- 
trast reversal film and use this to 
make a “print from a print.” The re- 
versal film that you use should be 
of a low or medium contrast so that 
the “print of a print” will have the 
right contrast to match the Agfa 
color CT-13. By going through the 
double duping process, you will 
obtain material that can be mixed 
with the original CT-13. 

If you find this kind of manipulation 
impossible to obtain in Kenya, then you 
should send your job to a complete 
service laboratory like those in London 
where they could solve your problem 
by methods similar to those | have 
outlined. 

The extra generation necessary to 
obtain uniform contrast will not cause 
such a serious loss in quality as to be 
objectionable. 


MOVING? 


PLEASE NOTIFY US 
6 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Miss/Mrs./Mr. 
Name (please print) 


New Address 


City 

MAIL TO 
AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER 
P.0. Box 2230 
Hollywood, Ca. 
90028 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for address change or 
inquiry. If you are receiving duplicate copies of 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, please send both 
labels. If moving, list new address above. 
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USED USED USED 


ARRI 168 BEAULIEU NEWS 16 BEAULIEU R16 BPZ 


10, 25, 50 & Zoom Lenses, PWR Zoom, Auto Exp 12- 12-120 Angenieux, Battery 
Matte Box, Sync Motor 120 Angenieux, Case, Bat- Charger, Case 
Sync Generator, Batt., Case ¥ tery, Charger MINT COND. 


$3999°° $3650 $2350 
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NEW 
BOLEX 421 Projector 


NEW 
LEISS 
Mag/opt. Variable Speed, 


Auto Load, Sound Proj. MOVISCOPE 
“1500 *1499°° 
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USED 


ANGENIEUX LENSES 


Your Choice! 


nn/it PP LOPS 


50mm/1.5 
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USED 


BOLEX MST 
MOTOR 


*4.29°° 
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SUPER SPECIALS 


Universal 808 Fluid Head w/Legs 
for cameras up to 12 Ibs. 


NEW $29995 


Gossen Multi-beam 2 
Variable Angle Meter w/L.E.D. Case incl. 


NEW #5995 


Elmo 250 HS 
Opt. Sound Projector, super quality Spot Meters 


NEW #74995 Available Too! 
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We do not have a catalogue. Please write for 
individual price quotations. 


Mail and Phone Orders Promptly Filled og! air Came(a & hi-fi 


NEW EQUIPMENT: All new equipment is sold with manufacturers guarantees and original packaging. 9?7 Westwood Boulevard Los Angeles Cal ifornia 90024 

We cannot ship new equipment on ‘‘trial’’ or ‘‘for approval.’’ : 4 

USED EQUIPMENT: lif not fully satisfied, merchandise may be returned for refund less shipping charges : ‘ 

within 10 days of receipt. ‘ (213) 47] 9569 or 879 9616 S ' 9 6 
PAYMENT: We accept Bank Checks or Money Orders for fastest shipment. Personal Checks cause . ka i 
delay. 20% deposit required for C.0.D.’s. BankAmericard or Mastercharge 0.K. i Block South of UCLA In Westwood, Hours: Monday a urday 
QUANTITIES LIMITED: All items subject to prior sale. Not responsible for misprints or price changes. 


SHIPPING CHARGES: Please pay estimated shipping charges. Balance will be refunded. Minimum TRADE-INS WE LCOME 
$3.50. California residents add 6% sales tax. 


NEW 


GUILLOTINE 16MM 


Gold Label Kit 


7175 
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USED 


BOLEX REX 5 
S699" 
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MINOLTA 
COLOR METER 


*469°° 


PROFESSIONAL ELMO SEMINAR 


April 18-19, from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. Bel Air Camera will have a Factory 
representative from Elmo conduct a 
seminar on Elmo Projectors. This Sem- 
inar is Free and open to the public. For 
% further information please contact Bel 
% Air Camera. 

FANTASTIC PRICES AVAILABLE 

ON ELMO THIS MONTH!! 
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peeteesy 


when you need someone 
who knows your business 
to give you what you want, 
there are good reasons why 
you can depend 

on 


mike crane, 
for instance 


Mike Crane is a Deluxe technical representative who 
can put the resources of 26 years of motion picture 
technical and management experience to work for 
you. Not to mention the resources of the industry’s 
most advanced processing and quality control equip- 
ment at Deluxe. 


Whether you want to talk with Mike about your special 
processing requirements, color effects, lighting, 
scheduling, technical problems, Mike knows your 
language, and can see to it that it’s translated into 
the results you want from Deluxe. He’s an Associate 
Member of the ASC, is active on SMPTE and Academy 
committees. 


When results count in your dailies and release prints, 
you can count on Mike Crane and Deluxe to deliver 
what you want. 


when you have good people working for you, it shows. 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR IMAGE... 


de luxe laboratories 


A DIVISION OF DELUXE GENERAL INCORPORATED 


Hollywood: . 1546 North Argyle Ave., Hollywood, Ca. 90028 (213) 462-6171 
New York: 630 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York 10036 (212) 489-8800 
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4001 
NOYAU/CORE 
om 
bad « 


200 ft 
BOBINE/SPOOL, 
60m 


vantage B 


of big 
advantages 


You already know some of the 
FRENCH ECLAIR ACL’s big advantages: 
low profile; five second magazine change; 
designed-in flexibility; silent operation; 
light weight. To these we added a 
multi-speed crystal motor, an 
LED-7 thru the lens exposure guide, 
and a brighter and more flexible 
image-erect view finder. And now a 
big new advantage: LOWER PRICES. 
(You can now save $1,900 on a 
FRENCH ECLAIR ACL #2109 camera packag 
at our new prices.) You get LOWER 
PRICES on FRENCH ECLAYJIR accessories 
and FRENCH ECLAIR parts, too. In this 
NPR #1602 industry you need all the advantages 
ee ‘0 you can get. And when you get 
< more camera for your money, 
that’s a big advantage. 


Official French Eclair service agent: 


Seen ON : . “a= AP tes 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90038 PCIA [ 


905 N. COLE AVE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 
90038 


Hollywood (213) 464-2125 
New York (516) 889-4810 


LINEMA WORKSHOP, 


By ANTON WILSON 


AUDIO BASICS — HEADPHONES 


Bless the sound stage. The com- 
mand is given: “Quiet on the set!”, and 
silence permeates every cranny of the 
studio. The recordist is in his element, a 
24 dB acoustic fortress of thick con- 
crete walls and double doors that pro- 
tects him from the most severe sonic 
attacks. In this environment the sound- 
man can forget the mundane sounds 
that plague the real world. He is free to 
concentrate on his technical and more 
creative tasks. What a trauma it is when 
the soundman is thrust from the sonic 
security of his walled womb. What a 
shock to confront the plethoric sounds 
of a myriad of diabolical devices. 

Deprived of his massive fortress, the 
recordist must now engage in jungle 
warfare, employing guerrilla tactics and 
the latest sonic weaponry: shotgun 
microphones, condenser lavaliers, 
diversity radio mikes, dynamic-range 
expanders, et cetera. An entirely new 
set of problems exist in the outside 
world and an entirely new set of tech- 
niques must be developed to cope with 
it. 

The most important piece of equip- 
ment the soundman has is his ears. It 
follows that the second most important 
element is his earphones, which con- 
nect those ears with the remainder of 
his sound system. The soundman will 
undoubtedly spend inordinate amounts 
of time and spare no expense in select- 
ing a recorder, mixer and micro- 
phones. Yet it is the headphones with 
which the recordist ultimately defines 
the quality of the recording. It is fairly 
obvious that good monitoring head- 
phones have a wide and smooth fre- 
quency response and low distortion. 
However, the most important aspect of 
monitoring headphones is often over- 
looked; acoustic isolation. 

By employing directional micro- 
phones and close microphone tech- 
niques, the soundman can greatly 
modify existing sonic conditions. In 
order to evaluate the effectiveness of 
his efforts, the recordist must be able to 
differentiate between the sounds 
coming through the system, and those 
that hit the ear directly by “leaking” 
around the headphones. There is really 
no way to tell which is which. This can 


356 


be an exasperating problem. Recently | 
was shooting a documentary piece 
near La Guardia airport in N.Y. for a 
T.V. network. This particular shot was 
an outdoor interview between a net- 
work personality and a single subject. 
My soundman used a condenser 
lavalier on each, placed very close to 
the mouth. One would think that this 
technique would allow the voices to 
override any extraneous noises. Yet, 
every time a plane flew in the ‘distance 
the soundman aborted the take, due to 
the intrusion of the noise into the track. 
This occurred a half-dozen times. 
Needless to say, this put a damper on 
the proceedings, as well as wasting film 
and time. Ironically, upon later exami- 
nation, it was found that the sound 
track was absolutely clean. In not one 
instance did the sound of the planes 
come even close to being objec- 
tionable. What is the mystery? 

~ It turned out that the soundman was 
using stethoscope-type headsets with 
foam ball earpieces. These offer no iso- 
lation whatsoever. The soundman was 
hearing the sounds of the planes 
directly, not through the microphones. 
He obviously could not tell the differ- 
ence, thinking the sounds of the plane 
were actually in the sound track. In this 
case, the soundman thought a noise 
was in his track that, in reality, wasn’t. 
However, the opposite condition is 
more disastrous. An unwanted sound 
can slip by the soundman into the 
track, masked by aloud ambient condi- 
tion and headphones with poor 


isolation. Back in the preview room 
these unwanted sounds will be quite 
obvious. 

There is an obvious solution to this 
problem. Because it is impossible to 
tell the difference between off-the-tape 
and direct sounds, the direct sounds 
must be virtually eliminated. The 
recordist is then assured that what he 
hears is definitely in the track and can 
evaluate accordingly. The first step is 
selecting a set of headphones with 
good isolation. This is the ability of the 
mechanical design to reduce the level 
of ambient sounds reaching the ear. 
“Open Air’-type headphones should 
never be used for location monitoring. 
These units are characterized by open 
foam-type ear cushions. While they are 
quite comfortable and provide excel- 
lent sound for later studio or home 
playback, they offer absolutely no iso- 
lation. In addition, they can actually 
cause an echo in the sound track due to 
off-the-tape sounds leaking out of the 
headphones and back into the micro- 
phones. 

Almost all non-open-air headphones 
offer at least 10 dB of isolation. For 
monitoring purposes an isolation of 20 
dB or better is preferable. Some head- 
sets provide in excess of 30 dB of 
isolation. However, a compromise may 
have to be reached between size, 
weight and isolation. Certainly a reas- 
onable balance of attributes can be 
found in a headset that still provides 20 
to 25 dB of isolation. 

Continued on Page 438 


The table below illustrates in numerical terms why some headphones are better than others 
for monitoring the recording of location sound tracks. The first step is to select a set of head- 
phones with good isolation. This is the ability of the mechanical design to reduce the level of 
ambient sounds reaching the ear. “Open-air’-type headphones, which offer an isolation 
factor of less than 10 dB, should never be used for location recording. 
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TABLE 1 


ATTENUATION 
OF AMBIENT 


NOISE DEGREE OF ISOLATION 


10 dB — Minimum isolation for circumaural type headphones 


11—15dB 
16— 19dB 
20 — 25 dB 


26 — 30 dB 


— Fair isolation — not for monitoring applications 
— Fair to good isolation — May be acceptable for certain monitoring applications 
— Good isolation — Sufficient for most critical monitoring 


— Superior isolation — maximum amount of isolation commercially available 
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If you shoot handheld, you need 


i aaa Saeed 


Because with STEADICAM, Cinema Products’ revolution- 
ary film/video camera stabilizing system, the handheld 
moving camera finally comes into its own — recording 
dolly-smooth, jitter-free, handheld moving shots with a 


steadiness of image never before achieved on the screen. 


On location or in the studio, no matter what you're 
shooting — 35mm, 16mm or video — you'll find that 
STEADICAM greatly enhances the creative latitude of the 
director and cinematographer while effectively reducing 
production costs. 

STEADICAM releases the camera from the constraints 
of dollies, tracks, and heavy camera platforms — permitting 


new kinds of handheld moving shots, capturing action 
scenes with a new sense of realism and fluidity in sweeping 
continuous takes. 

STEADICAM allows the camera operator a freedom 
of movement totally unknown until now. The camera moves 
with the operator as if it were an extension of his own body and 
part of his internal “servo-system;’ constantly adjusting and 
correcting for body motions, whether walking or running. The 
camera seems to float weightless in mid-air and the operator 
guides and controls it with a gentle movement of the hand — 
panning, booming and tilting — while he himself is in motion. 
And STEADICAM turns virtually any vehicle — car, boat or 
aircraft — into an “instant” camera platform. 

The “Universal Model” STEADICAM allows the camera 
to be easily removed and used independently of the system, 
on-the-shoulder or on a tripod. It also permits the use of one 
STEADICAM system interchangeably with any one of 
several handheld 35mm, 16mm or video cameras — an 
important feature for production houses using both film and 
video cameras. 


cP 
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“Universal Model” STEADICAM system shown with CP- 
modified Arri IC 35mm camera, CP-16R 16mm camera and 
TK-76 video camera. Other cameras of the same general 
weight class can also be adapted for use with the STEADICAM 
system. For further information, please write to: 


' eTenoducs 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 HM Cable: Cinedevco 


SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ., ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430. 
Cables: Samcine London. 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA-CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean Moulin, 

94 Vincennes, Nr. Paris, FRANCE. 
Tel: 328 58 30. Telex: 670260 F. 
Cables: Samcine Paris. 


SAMUELSON 
FULM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Cove, 

Sydney 2066, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA. 
Tel: 428 5300. Telex: 71 25188. 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney. 
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SAMFRERGHT LIMITED 
Room 65, Cargo Agents’ Building, 
London Airport, ENGLAND. 

Tel: (01) 897 2851. Telex: 22197. 
Cables: Samfreight London. 


SAMCINE 
SALES 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway, 
London NW2 6PQ., ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430. 
Cables: Samcine London. 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road, 

New Centre, Johannesburg, S.AFRICA. 
Tel: 836 4275. Telex: 43 0057. 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg. 


SOUTHERN LIGHTING 
ASSOCIATES LTD. 


112 Cricklewood Lane, Cricklewood, 
London NW2 6DP, ENGLAND. 
Tel: (01) 452 5477. Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London. 
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THE KEYS TO CREATIVE CINEMATOGRAPHY 


Doris Irving has every reason to be proud of her filter department. The ‘art’ of creative cinematography 
being just as much in the imaginative use of effect filters as it is in the lighting of the scene makes Doris 
a VIP to many of the most successful Directors of Photography all over the world. 

We are able to supply something like 20 different types of filter in sets of 3, 4 or 5, sometimes in 10 
different sizes, plus one-offs and specials. Among the manufacturers are Harrison, Mitchell, Samcine, 


Panchro, Tiffen, Wratten and . . . and Doris. 


All the above are standard outfits. There are many 
more colour correction, CC and other special 
purpose filters available. When all that doesn’t 
satisfy, then Doris makes specials to customers’ 
own requirements. Not shown above is the unique 
Samcine Shimmer effect filter outfit. 


European Manag:ng Associates for 


FIANAV/ISION 


Corporation of California Ltd 


= 


< 


AMD PPOZZSrFALS-TAMMG ODD 


. COLOUR CORRECTION 


COLOUR CORRECTION 
COLOUR CORRECTION 


. GRADUATED 


NEUTRAL DENSITY 
DIFFUSERS 


. DIFFUSERS 
. VARIABLE DIFFUSERS 


LIGHT FOG 
REGULAR FOG 


. DOUBLE FOG 


BLACK NETS 


. WHITE NETS 
. POLAR SCREENS 


OPTICAL FLATS 
LOW CONTRAST 
STARS 


MULTI-COLOUR 
B&W FILTERS 
DIOPTERS 

for Arri 16BL 


. DIOPTERS 


for various zoom lenses 


-. SPLIT DIOPTERS 


for various cameras 


85, 85N.3, 85N.6, 85N.9 

85B, 85BN.3, 85BN.6, 85BN.9 
81EF, 81EFN.3, 81EFN.6, 
81EFN.9 

ND.3, ND.6, ND.9 te clear 
ND.3, ND.6, ND.9 

1, 2;.3,4,5 

A; B.C. D;-E 

A, B, C to clear 


Ve 2ad 

0.25, 0.5, 1 & 2mm 4 point 
Imm 8 point 

various 

various 

A andB 


+0.25, 0.5, 1, 1.5 and 2 


. We carry a wide range of filter sizes too: 6.6'’sq., 4x5.650"’, 


5.650” circular, 4.15" circular, 4’’ sq, Series 9, 3’’sq., 2’’sq., 


Series 10 and Series 9 etc. 
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Sixteen years ago, we invented the Powerbelt. And helped location filming take a 
giant step forward in maneuverability. Since then, we've continually 
reinvented it—with higher capacity, more flexibility, greater reliability...anda host of 
improvements that only our unmatched experience in portable power can provide. 
Sixteen years ago, we were first because no one had designed a battery supply so compact, 
versatile and easy to use. Today we're first, because we're best. With all 
you put on the line every time you pick up a camera, can you afford anything less? 


Prime material — Most dur- 


able material known for Patented design—U.S. Pat. 
Individual cell modules— imperviousness to extremes No. 3,274, 476 and German 
custom-matched nickel- of temperature, humidity Pat. No. D.B.P. 1,264,001 
cadmium cells in high-impact and abrasion. awarded to Cine 60 presi- 


protective containers. dent, Paul Wildum. Heavy-duty wiring—with 


AMP friction-lock con- 


Heavy-duty zipper — Powerpacks —all Powerbelt models also nectors. For extra protection 
Assures easy access to available in compact battery packs. against loose connections 
c f wiring and cell modules due to shock and vibration. 
orm-fitting compartments — for on-the-spot A noes AMP connectors are addi- 
utomatic circuit breaker — ; 
cells cannot shift or move internal inspection. helps protect camera, lights, tionally soldered to cell tabs 


regardless of Powerbelt 
position; minimizes undesir- 
able flexing of belt wiring. 


for increased security and 


ries, In ; 
etc., as well as batteries reduced internal resistance. 


case of external shorts. 
Resets automatically. 


Optional coiled power 


Vacuum-formed seamless Built-in solid-state charger - x ; cord shown. 
compartments—deep- with indicator light and AC se apmalrahatet zs 

molded, with rounded cable —provides overnight charge in one hour with 

corners and uniform wall charging. optional Model 9400 Riveting and double- 
thickness to reduce stress stitching —provides 
on material. Fast Charger. 


heavy-duty reinforcement. 


'ncoORPORATE 2 oF 
Film Center Building/630 Ninth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10036/Tel: (212) 586-8782 _ 


REEL PERFECTION 


IS @ GOLDBERG tradition! 


Specify GOLDBERG for all your ree/ needs! 


© 8mm, Super 8mm, 16mm Reels @ Shipping cases in fibre & plastic 
in steel, plastic & aluminum, ' 
50’ to 2000’ © Split Reels in steel & aluminum 


© 8mm & 16mm cans in steel e 35mm, 70mm Reels in steel 
& plastic & aluminum 


If it’s special, we can make it! 


GOLDBERG BROTHERS 


P.O. Box 5345, T.A.- Denver, Colorado 80217 


THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE- 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Bosley Crowther, who served so long 
with distinction and credibility as film 
reviewer for the N.Y. Times, has ju- 
diciously assembled in VINTAGE 
FILMS 50 movies he considered of 
lasting greatness. (Putnam $15.) 


How U.S. films depict our northern 
neighbor is rapped in Canadian author 
Pierre Berton’s unsparing book, 
HOLLYWOOD’S CANADA. Inaccura- 
cies, distortions, caricatures and down- 
right libels are fully documented in an 
indictment that should minimize future 
misconceptions. (McClelland & Stewart 
$13.95) 


Indefatigable Kemp R. Niver, 
assisted by Bebe Bergsten, continues 
to explore Hollywood’s past in a new 
book, KLAW & ERLANGER PRESENT 
FAMOUS PLAYS IN PICTURES. This 
fascinating and meticulously re- 
searched work deals with K & E’s highly 
successful 1897 film, The Passion Play, 
and their later movie productions. 
(Locare $13.95) 


In THE GREAT WESTERN PIC- 
TURES, James Robert Parish and 
Michael R. Pitts provide a detailed sur- 
vey of the genre, listing cast-&-credits, 
plot synopses and critical analyses of 
over 300 representative films. Data on 
outstanding Western personalities, 
radio/tv programs and novels add to 
the book’s interest. (Scarecrow $16.50) 


Alvin H. Marill’s comprehensive 
study, SAMUEL GOLDWYN PRE- 
SENTS documents the 80 films he 
produced between 1923 and 1959. 
Knowledgeable and entertaining, the 
book includes tills of Goldwyn’s stars 
and principal collaborators. (Barnes 
$19.95) 


In CLOSE UP: THE CONTRACT DI- 
RECTOR, editor Jan Tuska assembles 
lively and informative essays on 10 
directors, among them Howard Hawks, 
William Dieterle, Lewis Milestone, 
Walter Lang, Bruce Humberstone, who 
were under exclusive studio contract in 
Hollywood’s halcyon days. (Scarecrow 
$17.50) 


Nancy Warfield’s HANGIN’ IN WITH 
THE HOLY GRAIL reports on the 1976 
Sun Valley Western Film Conference. 
An ‘‘affectionate’’ memoir, pers- 
picacious, well illustrated, it explains 
the continuing popularity of the genre. 
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(Little Film Gazette, 227 W. 11 St., NYC 
10011; $4.95) 


Henry Random evokes movingly in 
MEMOIRS OF A MOVIEGOER the 
Depression of the 30’s when, as a 
youth, he could escape harsh reality 
only in the excitement of the darkened 
halls. (Editorial Service Bureau, 730 E. 
236 St., NYC 10466; $3.50) 


THEORIES AND TECHNIQUES 


A substantial and comprehensive 
guide, John M. Wozam’s THE 
RECORDING STUDIO HANDBOOK 
charts the creative sound engineer’s 
way through today’s complex record- 
ing technology. Theory, equipment and 
procedures are thoroughly examined 
via text and illustrations. (Sagamore 
$35.) 

The director's personal stamp ona 
film and the movie reviewer’s per- 
ception of it are among the points 
raised by William Luhr and Peter Leh- 
man in AUTHORSHIP AND NARRA- 
TIVE IN THE CINEMA, a critique of the 
film reviewers’ failure to expand their 
craft from the merely personal to the 
generally esthetic. (Putnam $8.95) 


Reviews excerpted from 27 major 
U.S., British and Canadian periodicals 
covering some 300 movies released 
between Fall 1975 and Summer 1976 
are cumulated from the quarterly Film 
Review Digest in FILM REVIEW DI- 
GEST ANNUAL 1976, edited by David 
M. Brownstone and Irene M. Franck. 
Over 1500 critiques are thus pre- 
sented in a meaningful cross-section of 
leading publications and offer inval- 
uable information to scholars, re- 
searchers and buffs. (KTO Press, Rte 
100, Millwood, NY 10546; $35., with 
quarterly $45.) 


Bruce Bahrenburg, observing from 
start to finish the production of King 
Kong, records and illustrates this 
almost incredible story in THE CREA- 
TION OF DINO DE LAURENTIIS KING 
KONG. (Pocket Books $1.75) 


Edited by Leonard Wolf, THE ANNO- 
TATED DRACULA lists no less than 16 
movies based on Bram Stoker’s novel 
and reprints the book itself with a 
wealth of information on the history of 
vampirism and other manifestations of 
the Victorian age. (Ballantine $5.95) 


In THE SCIENCE FICTION BOOK, 
Franz Rottensteiner devotes several 
informative chapters to sci-fi in films 
and on TV in this broad study covering 
themes, authors, countries and a 
chronology. (NAL $6.95) 


A complete directory of the popular 
TV series, Bjo Trimble’s STAR TREK 
CONCORDANCE gives the plots of its 
100 episodes, listing protagonists and 
s-f gadgetry, and describing them in an 
elaborate lexicon. (Ballantine $6.95) 


FAMOUS NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Actress Liv Ullman tells candidly of 
her career in CHANGING, a perceptive 
record of her emotional life, but some- 
what short on her acting experiences. 
(Knopf $8.95) 


Deftly transcending nostalgia, 
Sheridan Morley gives us MARLENE 
DIETRICH, a critical profile and biog- 
raphy of the perennial screen idol. 
(McGraw-Hill $6.95) 

An unusually insightful biography of 
six actresses on their way to stardom in 
the 30’s (Ginger Rogers, Loretta Young, 
Miriam Hopkins, Kay Francis, Ruth 
Etting and Irene Bentley) is told by 
George Eells in GINGER, LORETTA 
AND IRENE WHO? (Putnam $8.95) 


In DALTON TRUMBO, Bruce Cook 
writes with understanding and sympa- 
thy about the Oscar-winning script- 
writer who broke the Hollywood black- 
list, and the adventurous outlook which 
inspired his activities in and out of the 
film industry. (Scribners $12.50) 


A documentary portrait by Norman 
Swallow, EISENSTEIN, follows the tur- 
bulent life of the Soviet director as seen 
through the eyes of friends and col- 
laborators. (Dutton $3.50) 


In. KEATON: THE ‘SILENT 
FEATURES CLOSE UP, Daniel Moews 
singles out hitherto overlooked angles, 
e.g. sexism and racism, in a stimu- 
lating and original approach to 
Keaton’s work. (U. of California Press 
$11.95) 


The frenetic life of matinee idol 
Maurice Barrymore is recounted by 
James Kotsilibas-Davis in GREAT 
TIMES, GOOD TIMES, a book as 
rousing as its extravagant subject. 
(Doubleday $12.95). Coincidentally, a 
reprint of John Barrymore’s CONFES- 
SIONS OF AN ACTOR, first issued in 
1926, describes humorously turn-of- 
the-century stage life and the early lure 
of the movies. (Arno $9.75) 


Doré Previn’s harrowingly super- 
sensitive autobiography, MIDNIGHT 
BABY, reveals the Academy Award 
winner for song scores as the abused 
child of a mentally ill father, but who 
somehow manages to pull through to a 
fragile adjustment to life. (Macmillan 
$8.95) a 
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UNIVERSAL 


A Unique, Modular, Extendable 

Editing System — Quickly Inter- 

changeable For All Film Formats. 
Multiple screens and tracks 


let you weigh the full balance of images 
dialogue, music and effects. 


1 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


1 PICTURE 
3 TRACK 


2 PICTURE 
2 TRACK 


3 PICTURE 
1 TRACK 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 
230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 
339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 889-0440 


WEST COAST 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 
6253 Hollywood Blivd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 


361 


THE 16mm 
EVOLUTION. 


You're looking at more than a decade of close coopera- 
tion between professional cinematographers and a 
camera company that's attentive and responsive to their 
needs: Canon's evolutionary new Scoopic 16MS. 

Latest generation of a motion-picture camera which has 
become the most popular self-contained news and 
documentary model in the world. Now, far 
more versatile and flexible than ever. 

Our latest Scoopic embodies and 
refines the most popular qualities of 
the famous original Scoopic 16: Compact- 
ness. Light weight. Extreme ruggedness 
and reliability. Easy point- -and- shoot 
handling. Economy. ~_ 

Features that quickly 
made it the ‘standard’ camera for 
networks and documentaries, 

as well as many educational and 
industrial applications. 

We also built on the proven 
advances of the Scoopic 16M. Like 
the 12.5-75mm f/1.8 Macro Zoom 
that rack focuses down to 3'2” and pro- 
vides unique ‘optical dollying’ effects. 
The brighter finder with built-in T-stop 
indication. The wider auto exposure 
range. As well as a single-frame con- 
trol and improved frame/footage 
counter (boons to animation and time-lapse). The 
efficient, dependable battery/transport system that 

doubled capacity to 1600’ on a single 
» charge of its removable battery. 
., Plus many other features, too numer- 
ous to mention. 
Then, even though no 
camera at twice the price 
offers all these features, 
we added more. 

Scoopic 16MS fea- 
tures a magazine adapter 
that boosts continuous capacity to 400’ without losing 
the camera’s internal 100’ capability. For sync sound, 
there’s an optional internal crystal control, accurate 4 


Off..On 


C 


CRYSTAL 


Sound economy 
with built-in 
crystal sync. 


Snap-in 400’ lightweight 
CP or standard 
Mitchell magazines. 


wides and 
tighter new 
telephoto shots. 


THE NEW “ 


CANON SCOOPIC 16MS.\, 
ITS EVOLUTIONARY! 


to .003% over -20 to +50°C. Plus 
arefined metering system that 
functions over a wider range of 
ambient conditions. And more. : 

Our new Scoopic also boasts Easier-to-add, 
built-in quick-change filtration. built-in filtration. 
Supplementary lenses for 9mm wide-angle and 112.5mm 
telephoto shots with no f-stop loss. And a host of other 
accessories, including: Remote control. Sound barneys 
for use with and without magazines. Cold weather 
shooting case. Even a light-mounting stud to eliminate 
extra brackets and bulky adaptors. 

But whether you consider the basic Scoopic 16MS 
with lens, battery charger, sunshade, CdS cell hood, gel 
filter holders, lens cap and deluxe hard case (all stan- 
dard!)...or fully-loaded, with all its accessories, perhaps 


.» the best news is that it’s still priced to be one of the best 


values on the professional market 
today. For news documentaries, edu- 
cational and industrial films...and 
now, even features and commercials. 
Why not see your Canon dealer 

for a demonstration...or contact us for 
more information. 


A brighter way to 
carry your lighting. 


Canon 


Professional Motion Picture Division, 

10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, 

N.Y. 11040 (516) 488-6700 

123 East Paularino Ave, Costa Mesa, 

Ca. 92626 (714) 979-6000 

3245 American Dr, Mississauga, Ontario, 
Canada (416) 678-2730 
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PERF-FIX®. . 


A Revolutionary 
New Device That 
Instantly Repairs 
Film Perforations 


Perf-Fix” Repair System For... 


Film Libraries 

The volume of prints handled by film libraries demands a 
repair system that is fast, permanent and inexpensive. The 
Perf-Fix can be operated by almost anyone in the library. At 
10 feet per minute, repairs are quick and the print is back 
in circulation immediately. 


TV Film & News Departments 
When the midnight feature shows up at 4 pm Friday with 
half the perforations torn, the projectionist needs help 
now, not Monday morning. Perf-Fix can keep the feature 
on the air. And when the newsroom needs to salvage old 
footage from the morgue that relates to a current story, 
Perf-Fix makes sure it can be run. 


Industrial Training Departments 
Training films lead a rugged life. Stop and go projection, 
inexperienced projectionists ... all take their toll. When 
your department is responsible for keeping those prints at 
work, the Perf-Fix system will help you increase print life. 


Commercial Distributors 

Every print going out your door is money in the bank. And 
each print ‘down’ with perforation damage costs money. 
Perf-Fix can keep them off the shelf and on the street, 
whether it’s 35mm or 16mm. 


Film Labs 


Torn perforations are the nemesis of any lab operation. 
With the Perf-Fix repair system, repairs are quick and 
simple. The Perf-Fix repair tape is available in clear or 
opaque rolls for standard film (prints) and a special 
negative tape designed for interneg and originals. 35mm or 
16mm. Your customers are gonna love you. 


Bu 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
Exclusive Midwest distributor of Panavision® 
200 East Ontario, Chicago, II/.60611 (312) 321-9406 


2659 Fondren, Dallas, Texas 75206 (214) 369-1165 
11043 Gratiot, Detroit, Michigan 48213 (313) 371-4920 
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The unique Perf-Fix film perforation repair system can 
help extend the life of prints. Perf-Fix repairs only the 
perforation area without affecting the film image. The 
repair is permanent and is unaffected by cleaning, in- 
spection or rejuvenation processes. And the Perf-Fixed 
area does not cause blurred images or ‘jumping’ in the 
projection gate. 


Adjustable film guide 


Pressure roller 


Lever arm 


Registration sprocket 
> — Film 
: Repair tape 


Tape tension control 
knob 
Drive knob 


Length 9"/22.9cm Height 7”/17.8cm 


Width 7"/17.9cm 


Investing In A Perf-Fix Repair 
System Can Pay For Itself 


A damaged film print is a useless visual tool. A replace- 
ment print is expensive. Conventional repairs are also 
expensive and result in unsatisfactory image distortion 
or lost frames. With Perf-Fix, repairs are quick, cost only 
pennies a foot and the image area of the film is un- 
touched. The savings in time, effort and money will 
quickly pay for your Perf-Fix repair system. In addition to 
repairing damaged prints, the Perf-Fix system can help 
guard new films against damage. The first and last 15 
feet of films are particularly susceptible to perforation 
damage. Laminating the head and tail sections of new 
prints with Perf-Fix tape decreases vulnerability to dam- 
age in these areas. 


, herberberherhrh hhh ah ahahaha. | 


(_] Enclosed is my check, cash, 
Mastercharge # 
in the amount of $_______ . Please rush the following items.* 
(__) 16mm Perf-Fix repair system PF 811100 at $300/each 
(__) 35mm Perf-Fix repair system PF 811101 at $320/each 
(__) 16/35mm combination Perf-Fix PF811102 at $375/each 


Weight 5lbs./2.27kg 


at 


Perf-Fix repair tape 
(__) 16mm repair tape, 65’ roll, (_ ) Opaque, $4.00; 
( ) Clear, $4.00 ;( ) Negative $5.00 
(__) 35mm repair tape, 65’ roll, (_ ) Opaque, $6.50 ; 
( ) Clear, $6.50 ; (_ ) Negative $7.50 
LJ Please send additional information only. 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City State ZIP. 
Mail to: Victor Duncan, Inc./2659 Fondren, Dept.AC/ Dallas, TX 75206 


* (Illinois, Michigan, Texas & Arkansas residents please add 
appropriate state sales tax.) 
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Coppola, Nicholsonand Bogdanovich— 
these are among the major talents that 
you helped get started. How about your 
own career? How did you start? 

After graduating from Stanford, 

I got a job as an engineer. After four 
days I knew it was a total mistake. 
What I really wanted was to make 
movies. So I went to work at Fox as a 
messenger. It wasn’t too long before 
I was writing screenplays and direct- 
ing. Then I became an independent 
producer. And then I opened my own 
company, New World Pictures. 

What do you look for in a new director 
or writer? 

Intelligence. The people I am deal- 
ing with must be intelligent. They 
must also have more than just an 
interest in films. It’s more like a 
vocation. The best filmmakers have 
a need to make films. 

How about the new young cinema- 
tographers? 

Because of our budget restrictions, 
we want cinematographers who can 
work rapidly and still give us quality. 
We've had some outstanding camera- 
men start with us. Several have gone 
on to win Oscars. I’ve always liked to 
experiment with new types of film. 
Iremember using different emulsions 
for different psychological effects. 

If I have any questions about film, 

I just call your local Kodak office. 
I’m generally the first in Hollywood 
to work with each successive genera- 
tion of Eastman film. The Kodak 


people have always been very helpful, 


Les Baker in particular. He also 
keeps me up to date on Eastman 
release print stock. This is important 
because when we distribute foreign 
films, we make all our release prints 
here. This way, I can be sure I’m 
getting the best quality. 

How would you describe your 
company? 

New World Pictures, now five 
years old, has become, somewhat to 
my surprise, the largest independent 
producing and distributing company 
in the country. We've produced and 
distributed fifty-three pictures. Films 
that range from “Death Race 2000” 
to “Cries And Whispers” and 
“Amarcord” We've won Academy 
Awards in each of the past two years. 
Because we distribute fewer films 
than the majors, we feel we can give 
each one specialized handling. My 
lawyer, who is a woman, describes us 
as a boutique as opposed to a depart- 
ment store. 

Is it true you made a bid for “Cries 
And Whispers” without having seen it? 

Yes. When it was first offered, all 
the major companies passed it up. 

I've always admired Ingmar 
Bergman’s work, so when I heard it 
was available, I made a bid. The film 
was brilliant and went on to win 
many awards. Bergman was delighted 
with our distribution pattern. After 
the art theaters and regular hard-tops, 
we put it into drive-ins, bringing his 
work to audiences that had never 
seen it before. Incidentally, it went on 
to become the highest grossing film 
he’s had in this country. 
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How many projects are on this years 
schedule? 

I like to give each picture personal 
attention, so New World will handle 
no more than ten to fifteen pictures. 
Again, they’re going to be either very 
commercial or pure art films ranging 
from a youth-oriented film starring 
Ron Howard called “The Car,” to the 
new Francois Truffaut film, “The Story 
Of Adele H.’”’The average run-of-the- 
mill film is something I’m definitely 
not interested in. As for the future— 
we're working with some extremely 
talented young people, and feel that 
our best films are still to come. 

If you have any questions about film, 
do what Roger Corman does, call your 
local Kodak Sales and Engineering 
representative. 

The people who staff the Kodak re- 
gional offices are all exceedingly knowl- 
edgeable, involved men and women 
who are constantly aware of the needs 
and activities of the industry. They are 
there to assist in every way they can; to 
provide information, solve problems, 
or serve as technical consultants. 

And for a free copy of this and other 
interviews, send for our booklet. Write 
Eastman Kodak Company, Dept. .640-D 
Rochester, N.Y. Rochester NY 14050, 


gy QM EASTMAN KODAK COMPA! KODAK COMPANY 
Atlanta: 404/351-6510/Chicago: 312/654-5300 
Dallas: 214/351-3221/Hollywood: 213/464-6131 
New York: 212/262-7100/Rochester: 716/254-1300 


San Francisco: 415/776-6055. 


BRING BACK WINNER: GEC PILT-2LUS~TH2d SPORTS COVERAGE 


By ROBERT RIGER 


Our January assignment sheet at 
ABC Sports showed a pick-up of 
the famous Hahnenkamm Down- 
hill ski race in Kitzbuhel, Austria, to 
be held Saturday, January 15, 1977 
and aired on ABC’s Wide World of 
Sports the following Sunday, 
January 23. The program would be 
produced by Doug Wilson and | 
would direct the ABC nine-camera 
coverage and combine it with the 
tape coverage of five ORF Aus- 
trian cameras covering live that day 
in the host country. Fourteen 
cameras from the top of the moun- 
tain to the finish — eight film and 
six electronic. My job was to make 
it look like one race so the viewer 
would not know which was film or 
which was tape, not see a change 
from a cinematography point of 
view or style to a video point of view 
or style and not be aware of a 
quality change on the screen. Our 
one dedication was to the speed of 
the racer down the treacherous 
downhill course and any mis- 


ABC Sports combines film and video tape coverage 
with 14 cameras on one of the most difficult downhill 
ski races in the world. One camera steals the show! 


fortune he might encounter along 
the way. 

Our discipline at ABC Sports, as 
developed by Executive Producer 
Roone Arledge, is dedicated to the 
integrity of the sport; its particular 
character and excitement, the ac- 
curacy of the event within that 
sport, and the scope of each per- 
formance — from the grandest per- 
spective of the scene to the most 
personal thinking expression in the 
eyes of the athlete. The World Cup 
race in Kitzbuhel was a piece of 
cake. 

Our telecast of the famous 
Hahnenkamm Downhill World Cup 
race in Kitzbuhel was covered with 
eight film cameras along the top of 
the difficult course where the start 
drops from 1680 meters (opposite 
page, top left). Cameras were taken 
to some positions along the 3.5 


kilometer run by helicopter (center 


left). ORF, the Austrian Network, 
has its trucks at the bottom of the 
mountain (lower left) as they 
covered the final section of the 
course with four fixed electronic 
cameras and one hand-held video 
camera. 

The Austrians did a “here they 
come to the finish” type of live 
coverage, but had no interest in the 
drama at the start or in the town 
(lower right) or close-up stories of 
the top racers as we did. The 
world’s best downhill racer, Aus- 
tria’s Franz Klammer (No. 1), and 


Andy Mill of the U.S. (bottom 
center) were covered by ABC’s 
ENG unit with video cameraman 
Bill Sullivan (top right). Producer 
Doug Wilson (in Stetson), an- 
nouncer Jim Lampley and engi- 
neering head Joe DeBonis watch 
an ENG interview (top center) and 
Director Robert Riger plays diffi- 
cult exit of tough turn to film 
cameraman Jon Hammond, before 
race (bottom center). Communi- 
cations and time between skiers 
was all-important, as many racers 
appeared from a blind approach 
along steep terrain (middle right) 
and cameras had to be rolling 
before skier entered frame. (Photo- 
graphs by Robert Riger.) 

This exciting downhill event was 
to test for the first time a half-and- 
half pickup. Film cameras and tape 
cameras, intercut, covering the 
action on each racer. Kitzbuhel 
would also serve the ABC pro- 
duction and engineering people 
with a critical test for the ENG port- 
able video tape camera. We used 
an HL-35 and older version of the 
newest HL-77 portable video 
camera. 

We used an assortment of film 
cameras, Arri S, Arri 16 BL, Eclair 
ACL, Milliken, Photosonics and 
Eclair NPR. Each camera played 
for the setting so that the racer 
could be seen against a recog- 
nizable part of the course instead of 
being isolated against snow ina 
closeup. The wide approach also 
increased the illusion of speed and 
proved a better match to the Aus- 
trian pickup at the bottom. 

The first use of the ENG was 
from the helicopter and covered 
the tour of the course. Intercut with 
this we used a film POV from skier 
D’Arcy Marsh who was Camera 1 
on race day. The viewer could 
clearly see the downhill course and 
“feel” the speed of the racer 


through difficult sections. 
Continued overleaf 
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Our shooting schedule of feature sequences 
called for a tour of the course, to run about two-and- 
a-half minutes, a Franz Klammer interview of about 
the same length, a Klammer walk in town, and a look 
in the Austrian ski room — each to run less than a 
minute. All three were done with portable video tape 
— our battery-operated ENG unit. 


At top left, commentator Bob Beattie does an 
interview with Franz Klammer, the Olympic gold 
medalist, in glass-enclosed restaurant patio at the 
base of the course. The Austrian ace is seen with 
sleigh horses as part of the street sequence (PIC- 
TURE 2), and both were completed in existing light 
and built-in sound in less time than it took the cam- 
era crew to load its army sled and get up the hill the 
morning of the race (PICTURE 3). The most suc- 
cessful use of the ENG unit for color, sound and use 
of available light was in the Austrian ski room (bot- 
tom left). Located in a basement room with only the 
workbench lights, the color mood and sound were 
superb. The depth of field extended from the ski 
binding in extreme foreground, to trainer in middle 
ground, to far wall 30 feet beyond. 


It’s my belief that no color film or film camera 
could have done either of these sequences as well or 
as fast. This HL-35 video camera is quite amazing 
because it allows you the 6 dB or 12 dB of gain that 
will give you the extra video signal to achieve an air- 
worthy picture under very low-light conditions. In 
other words, it takes the normal video signal and in- 
creases it three or four times and stretches it. But itis 
remarkable, because there is no loss in color quality. 
In fact, in that magical way the electronic color is en- 
hanced and, since color achieves mood, you record 
the setting, not a suggestion of the setting as you do 
in a quick film pick-up where you are forced to move 
lights around, changing the existing light, or are 
boxed into a corner you “set up” so that the dimen- 
sion of a place is lost. 

At 3:30 on a January afternoon in Europe along a 
narrow old town street in deep shadow, the reading 
for 7239 was either wide open, which defeats the 
whole idea of doing a street scene, or “push two 
stops”, which turns everything to grey gum. The 
flags of all nations, the pastel colors on the fronts of 
the 16th-century Inns, the blankets on the horses, 
the ski parkas were brilliant in color in that subdued 
light as we watched the playback on 3/4” video tape 
ten minutes later on the monitor in the hotel bar. 

The faces of the film cameramen watching the 
playback indicated a revealing acknowledgement of 
the mastery of the hand-held video camera on the 
sport remotes of the near future. The film camera 
pickup with lights, crews, slates and special lab 
developing and then inordinately tedious post pro- 
duction with editing, synching, negative matching 
and printing is obsolete in sports — when its final 
use is television. 

The electronic instant image, in color quality, 
clarity and definition, the consistency of sound and 
maneuverability, is, in my opinion, five times better 
than on film. The creative guide should be: elec- 
tronic start — electronic finish, film start — theater 
finish. Only super slow motion coverage of action at 
400 or 500 frames per second requires film origin for 
later transfer to tape. 

| believe the ENG portable video tape coverage in 
the next 24 months will finally prove totally superior 


for the sport remote to any film pickup 
— especially when adaptors are used 
that have been developed here in New 
York for the TKP-76 and the HL-77 
cameras to accept all Arri and Nikon 
lenses. | can have my favorite 5.9mm 
lens or my pet 600mm. | can have fabu- 
lous color and sound, | can see the 
results in less than a minute and | can 
play it back fifty times, knowing that 
when it gets to air it will be untouched, 
unscratched. And if you want to think 
conservatively, if there is failure or 
room for improvement, we can see it, 
and reshoot it or support the weak- 
ness caused by the failure with addi- 
tional shooting on location and not wait 
until it comes out of a lab 3,000 miles 
away — three days later. 

| seem to be blessed with the good 
fortune of being in the right place at the 
right time when exciting new things are 
happening in sports journalism. In 1954 
my illustrations were published in the 
first issues of Sports Illustrated and 
after six years | moved over to tele- 
vision and ABC Sports as Wide World 
of Sports began its second year. 

| produced and directed for seven 
years almost entirely in film. | loved film 
with a passion — and | think the results 
showed that caring. | did the last black 
and white film remote, the first color 
film remote, the first show on the elec- 
‘tronic edit tech machines after years of 
cutting tape with a razor blade on a 
microscope block. | worked on the first 
live tape show from Le Mans by satel- 
lite and was. the first to take an ABC 
Sports film crew into the Soviet Union 
in 1967. It was all heady stuff. But in 
1971 | stole quietly away to do other 
television programming because | felt 
there was little reason to stay with an 
electronic network when you were 
working exclusively in film. This year 
for a special high-speed film assign- 
ment at the Montreal Olympic Games | 
returned to ABC Sports. Now I’ve 
returned to network sports as the era of 
portable tape begins. ; 

1977 should be the last year of film 
coverage in sports for direct television 
programming. 

| think portable tape should be three 
years further along than it is, but it 
takes time for revolutions to get organ- 
ized. The ENG portable tape unit with a 
two-man crew using the TKP-76 or the 
HL-77 is completely maneuverable. 
They can climb up a ladder, down a 
mountain, ride a bike, record car-to- 
car, boat-to-boat, plane-to-plane. 

As for the light, portable video tape 
camera equipment — the cameraman, 
Bill Sullivan, hand-holds the camera 
head and wears the backpack and 
batteries. The video operator/main- 
tenance/tape operator, Bob Hoffman, 


handles the slant-track 3/4” tape 
recorder. To view the 3/4”, 20-minute 
cassette, Hoffman simply plays the 
recorder directly to a monitor at a base 
station, which can be at the bottom of 
the mountain, a small van parked at the 
curb or in acorner of the “set”. 

In the near future at ABC we will see 
a world-wide influence in our ENG port- 
able tape camera installations. Julie 
Barnathan, the President of Broadcast 
Operations and Engineering, is very 
aggressive in all new areas and engi- 
neering techniques and the plans are 
set to expand our ENG equipment in 
Europe and the United States. 

Of course, the cost is a factor, since a 
network can’t combine news and 
sports; they are two distinct and separ- 
ate operations. News is always on 
standby — so if Paris has four ENG 
cameras it can’t give them to Sports to 
cover a Grand Prix because the Paris 
bureau must have instant use of all 
news equipment. Sports is a planned 
event idea and cameras can be moved 
from a London base to Amsterdam to 
cover speed skating or to Tokyo to 
cover figure skating or to Calgary to do 
a rodeo — but they must belong to 
Sports. - 

On the Kitzbuhel coverage we had 
two incompatible feeds. One was from 
ORF which was transmitted from the 
mountain to Vienna where it was 
logged by our associate director, Lou 
Frederick. He then took the ORF tape to 
London where it was converted on the 
scan converter from the European line- 
age (625) to the U.S. standard (525). If 
you look closely at your television 
screen you will see that the video 
picture is composed of hundreds of 
horizontal lines which give the image its 
resolution, much in the way dots form 
the image in a newspaper photograph. 

Then the oddball feed of the ENG 
unit cassette with its 3/4” tape had to 
be converted to standard 2” tape. The 
cassette is placed in a time base 
corrector and the remote tape is trans- 
ferred to the 2” video tape which is then 
compatible in all ways with the in-house 
system. 

The 16mm film print and mag stripe 
is then sent through a film chain and 
dubber and transferred to the same 
standards. When all conversions were 


made from ORF Austria, ENG, and film. 
. to our standard broadcast tape, all was 


compatible and we were ready to edit, 
which we did in 74 straight hours. All 
transfers were excellent. 

The only thing | would change in the 
future would be the 7239 film stock, 
which seems to be the wrong stock for 
snowscapes. It is much too fast and dull 
in color. When adding neutral density 
filters it does not have the snow excite- 
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| ment or beauty that 7252 had — or that 


7247 would have. The video film was 
chosen over the negative stock 
because of quicker lab service on the 
Sunday night that we returned from 
Europe. We locked all racers on the 
eight cameras at the top and the tour of 
the course from the helicopter, which 
was ENG from the air intercut with 
D’Arcy Marsh POV hand-held while 
skiing the course, on Tuesday evening 
— 31 hours after the work print arrived. 
This included three opticals. 

The print was matched Wednesday 
and printed Wednesday night. The film- 
to-tape transfer was made Thursday 
morning. We did our final show edit in 
37 hours with announcers layover an 
additional six hours. Producer Doug 
Wilson, working with Wide World co- 
ordinating producer Dennis Lewin, 
adjusted the show to fit with other 
action segments and commercials. 
Most of us flew off for our next assign- 
ment as the show aired on Sunday. 

In the electronic world you accept 
more than you do in film. In film a good 
director will understand — in planning, 
filming and post production — every 
single detail of the operation and check 
on it all. In: a complex video tape 
pickup, the engineering and pro- 
duction support is so specialized that 
you accept the fact that various conver- 
sions must be made — and they are. 
You are not dealing in creative de- 
grees but in absolute phenomena. You 
have a picture or you don’t; it’s air- 
worthy or it isn’t. Once it is perfect you 
then leave it to the people to get it back 
to New York so that all components will 
hold on one system. 

It will be interesting to see how the 
Executive and co-ordinating producers 
assign directors to use the portable 
ENG to maximum advantage. There 
must be a.whole new concept of 
acceptance by producers of the film- 
oriented camera director, as opposed 
to the director who has always worked 
with fixed video cameras. As an exam- 
ple, in football coverage, there would 
be five fixed video cameras installed in 
a stadium and one side line hand-held 
camera -that would poke around and . 
get shots on the bench. The producer 
in the truck might elbow the director 
and say, “There’s a good shot,” and it 
would get punched up,-or inversely a 
well-built cheerleader would get 
punched up all afternoon. But that is 
not how the new portable electronic 
coverage will work. The cameras will 
work as coverage cameras. We are no 
longer dealing with a “feature” hand- 
held camera that is not vital to the 
action. 


If we plan our next downhill race to 
Continued on Page 401 


ON LOCATION 
WITH 


By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


DEVENTER, Netherlands 


It's a long haul straight through by air 
from Los Angeles to Amsterdam, but 
when | land | find David Samuelson and 
his daughter, Gail, waiting to meet me 
and their cheerful company does much 
to brighten my spirits. 

We are all en route to witness the 
filming of massive battle sequences for 


Joseph E. Levine’s 25-million-dollar 
World War Il epic, “A BRIDGE TOO 
FAR”. Based on the late Cornelius 
Ryan’s international best-seller of the 
same name, the film chronicles the ill- 
fated airborne assault code-named 
“Operation Market Garden” — the larg- 
est in the history of warfare — which, 
during nine hellish days of September, 


On the Dutch countryside 
hundreds of parachutists 
jump for the cameras in 
reenactment of the worst 
Allied disaster of 

World War Il 


Planes and parachutes fill the sky over Holland, as one of many jumps is made near Arnhem during the filming of Cornelius Ryan’s best-seller, 
“A BRIDGE TOO FAR”. (BELOW LEFT) Old friends meet again. “BRIDGE” Director of Photography Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC, and American 
Cinematographer Editor Herb Lightman enjoy a reunion on the jump-site location. (RIGHT) Actor-turned-director Sir Richard Attenborough 
directs the massive war epic. 


(ABOVE LEFT) “Sam-Mighty”, the giant crane from Samuelson Film Service Ltd. (London) is camouflaged on the jump-site location. 
(CENTER) Cameraman snuggles among the leaves to man one of the 18 cameras trained on the jump action. (RIGHT) World War II Dakota 
aircraft in formation to drop paratroopers. (BELOW) In Deventer, Holland, a street of buildings scheduled for refurbishing is taken over for a 
sequence showing a Nazi patrol moving into Arnhem. 


1944, was aimed at terminating the 


Second World War by the end of that 
year. 

Operation Market 
masterminded by Field Marshal Ber- 
nard Montgomery and sanctioned by 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, was a 
bold plan calling for 35,000 U. S. and 
British paratroops to drop into Eastern 
Holland and to secure the six major 
bridges leading to the German border. 
Meanwhile, a formidable British ground 
force would speed up the 64-mile corri- 
dor from Belgium to the last bridge at 
Arnhem on the Rhine River. From Arn- 
hem, the combined Allied armies would 
sweep right into the industrial Ruhr 
section of Germany and smash the 
already battered war production plants 
of the Third Reich. 

From America came Brigadier 
General Jim Gavin’s veteran 82nd Divi- 


Garden,,. 


sion and Major General Maxwell Tay- 
lor’s “Screaming Eagles” of the 101st 
Airborne. 

England sent the cream of its “Red 
Devils” Division and all of the fighting 
Poles of Major General Stanislaw Sosa- 
bowski’s Parachute Brigade. On the 
ground, the tanks and infantry of Lieut. 
General Brian Horrocks’ XXXth Corps 
were poised for the final drive against a 
demoralized, retreating German army. 

What actually happened — a 
bewildering mixture of battlefield 
politics, faulty intelligence, bad luck, 
worse weather and raw courage — has 
been grimly documented by Cornelius 
Ryan. The Allies suffered more casual- 
ties in Operation Market Garden than in 
the entire invasion of Normandy. Field 
Marshal Montgomery wrote of the men 
who fought there: “So long as we have 
officers and men who will do as you 


have done, then we can indeed look 
forward with great confidence to the 
future. In years to come it will be a great 
thing for a man to be able to say, ‘I 
fought at Arnhem’.” Others have de- 
scribed the campaign as the worst Al- 
lied debacle of the European invasion. 
Even now, more than thirty years later, 
military historians continue the debate. 

Locations for the film are situated on 
the real battlefields of Market Garden 
— at Eindhoven, Grave, Nijmegen and 
the crucial drop zones surrounding 
Arnhem. The only newcomer is the 8th- 
Century city of Deventer, which has 
become the film company’s perma- 
nent base of operations. Arnhem itself, 
with its infamous bridge, is today an 
ultra-modern bustling metropolis four 
times its wartime size. Deventer, 40 
kilometers to the north, by co- 
Continued on Page 398 


(LEFT) Second Unit Director of Photography Harry Waxman, BSC (whose previous assignment was photographing “THE PINK PANTHER 
STRIKES AGAIN”), climbs a ladder to give instructions to camera operator, while filming on Deventer street. (RIGHT) Against a background 
of billowing parachutes, Director Richard Attenborough is interviewed for the cameras of crew making a behind-the-scenes documentary of 
the production. (Color photographs by David W. Samuelson.) 


GEOFFREY UNSWORTH, BSC DISCUSSES THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF “A BRIDGE 100 FAK” 


Academy Award-winning cinematographer discovers a certain beauty in 
War, as he uses the extraordinary exterior light of Holland to create 
desaturated —but faithful to the facts—images portraying total disaster 


“A BRIDGE TOO FAR” Director of 
Photography Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC, 
winner of the 1972 “Best Cinema- 
tography’’ Academy Award for 
“CABARET”, entered the film industry 
in 1932, at a time when cinema- 
tography in English studios was still 
dominated by the Americans, plus a 
few Germans who had already slipped 
the Nazi net. 

Starting near the bottom of the 
camera crew ladder, Unsworth made 
steady progress from slate boy to 
focus-puller and camera operator with 


Victor Saville and Alfred Hitchcock. He 
then spent some years with the Techni- 
color Organization, which, in those 
heady days, supplied not only the film, 
but the cameras using it and the crew 
to run them. At Technicolor, Unsworth 
was a fixture with ace French lighting 
cameraman Georges Perinal, whose 
techniques he still greatly admires. 
After the war Unsworth helped 
fashion MGM’s “A YANK AT OX- 
FORD”, “THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
COLONEL BLIMP” and “A MATTER 
OF LIFE AND DEATH”. He next joined 


Much-honored Director of Photography Geoffrey Unsworth, BSC sips a cup of inevitable tea 
on the Netherlands location of Joseph E. Levine’s 25-million-dollar screen version of the 
Cornelius Ryan Best-seller, “A BRIDGE TOO FAR”. The film is being shot as nearly as pos- 
sible in actual ghar where the greatest Allied disaster of World War II occurred. 


~ 


the Rank Organization, then in fullest 
flood, and shot most of the early Dirk 
Bogarde films, staying thirteen years in 
all. 

A triple British Oscar-winner, he has 
used the same two-man camera crew 
almost exclusively for the past 12 years. 
The dozens of films he has photo- 
graphed include the following out- 
standing productions: “BECKET”, 
“CROMWELL”, “2001: A SPACE 
ODYSSEY”, “CABARET”, “DON 
QUIXOTE”, “ZARDOZ”, “THE ABDI- 
CATION”, “MURDER ON THE ORIENT 
EXPRESS”, “THE RETURN OF THE 
PINK PANTHER”, “LUCKY LADY” and 
“A MATTER OF TIME”. 

In. the following interview conducted 
on location in the Netherlands by 
American Cinematographer Editor 
Herb Lightman, Unsworth discusses 
the photographic style and visual tech- 
niques he employed in shooting “A 
BRIDGE TOO FAR”: 


QUESTION: In relation to your photo- 
graphic assignment on “A BRIDGE 
TOO FAR”, have you encountered any 
special elements that make this film 
somewhat different from the others 
you’ve done? 


UNSWORTH: What I’ve enjoyed most is 
the extraordinary light one gets here in 
Holland. It’s the kind of light you find 
very prevalent in Dutch paintings when 
you study them. Because we are 
shooting the film in Holland, which is 
where the original action took place, | 
haven't tried to make it in any way a 
hard, harsh, “warlike” representation of 
nastiness or anything like that. | think 
that comes out well enough in the story. 
So I’ve used Holland as | see it — an ex- 
traordinary landscape. | think there is 
probably more sky.in Holland than any- 
where else in the world — because it’s 
flatter, some would probably say — but 
there is this fantastic light, which may 
be related in some way to the amount 
of water there is about the country. 
Everything is desaturated; you don’t get 
harsh colors. This is what I’ve based the 
look of the film on. In fact, I’ve added to 
it a little more by using certain fog 
filters and things like that. 


QUESTION: It’s definitely a diffused 
sort of light that produces a natural de- 
saturation, but what about the visual 
heightening of certain dramatic 


aspects of the action? In other words, 
aren’t there various sequences that 
call for a bit more punching up? 


UNSWORTH: Well, yes — that’s true. In 
the battle sequences, of course, with 
the guns firing and tanks and buildings 
burning, you get an automatic build-up 
of atmosphere. These are the photo- 
graphically dramatic elements that are 
mounted against this rather beautiful 
background. Of course, we’ve had lots 
of night exteriors, which automatically 
take their own shape. Especially dra- 
matic was the crossing of the River 
Rhine at night. The parachute drop 
sequence which you are watching now 
is almost poetic in its approach, be- 
cause, although you have all the 
soldiers jumping out of planes, they 
descend in a very graceful, swinging, 
floating quiet. There’s no noise other 
than the sound of the planes, which 
soon disappear. The men come down 
in batches of 20, so we get about 200 in 
each drop. The color of the parachutes 
is this lovely khaki green; it does look 
very beautiful. We also have another 
drop to do that will take place almost at 
sunset, and that will add another 
dimension. Perhaps I'll be criticized for 
this approach, but | think you have to 
show this — because it’s there; it’s what 
happened. You see these men 
descending into a very peaceful scene. 
They land and are suddenly in the 
middle of war, with all the thunder and 
whatever it is that makes wars such a 
tragedy. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me how your 
cameras are deployed for these para- 
chute drop sequences? 


UNSWORTH: On the ground we have 
cameras on two oversize cranes which 
are 40-odd meters high when fully ex- 
tended. The ground cameras provide 
various different angles of the drop. In 
the air we have eight cameras in air- 
planes, plus one in a helicopter. There 
are long shots which show the full 
panorama of masses of parachutes 
descending. Then there are cameras 
with 1,000mm lenses to hold on one 

lane with the men all tumbling out. 

here are cameras trained on men on 
the ground who have supposedly 
dropped earlier. By tugging on their 
lines they are able to hold their para- 
chutes up in the wind. Including those 
actually jumping and those already on 
the ground, one gets the impression of 
at least 1,000 parachutists in action. In 
the air we have cameras slung under 
the wings of the Dakotas, which are the 
planes that the parachutists are 
dropping out of. We show them jump- 
Continued on Page 396 
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Sir Richard Attenborough, Director of “A BRIDGE TOO FAR” and Cinematographer 
Unsworth watch a rehearsal on location. The two men had worked together before on several 
pictures in which Attenborough appeared as an actor, but this is their first collaboration with 
Sir Richard functioning as Director. 


Unsworth walks across the totally deserted bridge at Deventer, Netherlands, which substi- 
tutes in the film for the bridge at Arnhem (40 miles away) where the historical events por- 
trayed actually took place. Unsworth, a veteran of 45 years behind the camera, always seems 
genuinely puzzled when asked about photographic problems. “I don’t quite understand this 
‘problems’ business,” says he. 


By GABOR KALMAN 


A few years ago when | was first ap- 
proached to produce educational film- 
strips, | turned it down. As a filmmaker | 
thought of filmstrips as the poor man’s 
motion picture, an inherently dull 
medium, a glorified slide show. | was 
mistaken. Most of us are just dis- 
covering the filmstrip as a medium of 
its own, rather than a slide show in a 
different package or a stationary 
movie. Although filmstrips developed 
from slide presentations, the strip for- 
mat meant a more compact package. 
The sound cassette, with both manual 
and automatic advance cueing pre- 
sented a further convenience. The 
overall format, however, remained 
virtually unchanged: heavy narration, 
with some music at the beginning and 
the end — the latter acting merely as a 
cue that the presentation was over, the 
audience should wake up. The subject 
matter varied, but the style was the 
same both in the classroom and in 
industrial productions. 

A few years ago, a new wave of 
interest in filmstrips developed. School 
audio-visual budgets were being cut, 
and many schools, instead of spend- 
ing the entire budget on a few films, 
preferred to cover a wider area of the 
curriculum by purchasing the cheaper 


A film-maker, harboring certain reservations, applies motion 
picture production techniques to the making of filmstrips . 
and comes up with a separate and vital, low-cost new medium 


filmstrips. It was the first time that film- 
makers started to think seriously about 
filmstrips, not only as a source of 
revenue, but as another medium. In 
most cases, however, the result was a 
number of would-be films — still shots 
in sequential order, separated by 
pauses, split-screens galore, shots 
through filters and vaseline, and every 
other trick known to the motion picture 
medium. 

While some of these efforts turned 
out to be rather dazzling and effective, 
most still fell into the category of a gim- 
micky slide show or a frustrated, 
slowed-down movie. The heavy narra- 
tion became a bit more sparse; more 
and more music appeared; and sound 
effects emerged, although sometimes 
seemingly out of nowhere. 

During this period, | was briefly 
involved in an attempt to make some 
sense of scripts and stills, becoming 
quite frustrated in the process. | 
recognized that there was a separate 
medium there somewhere, apart from 
slide shows, different from motion 
pictures, and one which few people 
seemed to deal with head-on. 

David Adams of Pyramid Films gave 
me the opportunity to cover a drag race 
and make it into a filmstrip. | knew little 


about drag racing and there was little 
time to do any extensive research. | was 
not exactly sure what | was going to do, 
but | had very strong feelings about 
what | was not going to do. It was not 
going to be another illustrated lecture. 
But how was | going to make it come 
alive? Drag Race was hardly the easiest 
subject for an experiment, but it was 
certainly challenging. The cars zip by 
with incredible speed and the filmstrip 
projectors most schools use have a 
three-second minimal time per slide. 
This presented a further difficulty in 
editing the sound, for the corres- 
ponding sound of a passing car lasted 
only a second or less, yet the slide had 
to stay on a full three seconds. But 
more about sound later. 


Visually, | did not want my filmstrip to 
look like a filmstrip. | wanted to cover 
the entire event and give the impres- 
sion of what it is actually like to be at a 
drag race. The choice of a photog- 
rapher was an important one, and the 
more filmstrips at which | looked and 
portfolios | leafed through, the more 
certain | became that | wanted some- 
one who had never shot a filmstrip 
before. 

Tyler Thornton turned out to be the 
perfect choice. Tyler has covered a 


Frames from the filmstrip entitled “GO RODEO”, one of several in the EVENTS! series made by the author using a motion picture approach. A 
motor-drive still camera was used on this filmstrip and several others in order to capture fast sequential action. Each subject includes 
approximately 126 frames and runs 10 minutes on average. 


Gabor Kalman, Tyler Thornton (on camera) and Jack Cord (operating the Nagra recorder) 
comprise the small crew, shown here on location for the shooting of “BIKE RACE”, one of 
the documentary filmstrips that make up the EVENTS! series. 


variety of subjects and styles, from 
album covers to nature photography. 
He has done portraits and some 
experiments with infrared photog- 
raphy, but never a filmstrip. His impres- 
sive work and great enthusiasm for try- 
ing something different established a 
great rapport between us. We and his 
assistant (since then Mrs. Thornton) 
were Off to the races (at 4:00 a.m.)! 

We shot from sunrise to sunset, 
shouting over the deafening noise of 
the cars and cheering crowds and 
came home with more than 1,000 
slides, dead tired but with the curious 
feeling that we had something exciting. 
And what fun we had! We used a 
motor-drive camera to capture motion 
(we used the same technique on 
RODEO also) and blurred images to 
show speed. (We used this in BIKE 
RACE as well). 

The monumental task of editing 
1,000 slides down to a strip began. The 
final version had 126 frames and the 
strip lasted less than nine minutes. 
Hardly an illustrated lecture! There was 
no narration at all. Gabor Szabo, the 
excellent guitarist who has written the 
score for several of my films, was so 
interested in the project that he 
provided us with an original score. The 
sounds of the track, with occasional 
interviews with the racers, comprised 
the rest of the soundtrack and was 
certainly different from most filmstrips 
that | have seen. Indeed, the first 
audiences responded with “I felt | was 
there.”, and “I could even smell the 
cars.”, etc. We felt we had something 
new and were anxiously planning to 
turn our ideas into a set of filmstrips, 


each dealing with a different event. We 
wanted to put all that we had learned 
during this first experiment into use. 
Pyramid Films liked the filmstrip very 
much, but decided not to enter into the 
filmstrip distribution field, for they were 
a film company, after all. We won a 
prize at the Atlanta Film Festival, the 
only one we entered. 

Everywhere | showed DRAG RACE | 
received an enthusiastic reception, but 
educational media distributors felt 
intimidated by the unorthodox 
treatment and shied away from going 
ahead with the series. At Doubleday 
Multimedia, however, the editors were 
convinced that was the direction in 
which some filmstrip production should 
go. DOG SHOW, SWAP MEET, 
RODEO, COUNTY FAIR and BIKE 


RACE were the resulting titles which, 
with DRAG RACE, make up the series 
called EVENTS!, which, the Doubleday 
editors felt, fully justified their trust and 
foresight. 

We had a tight crew by now: Tyler 
Thornton on camera, with his wife 
Bergie assisting, Jack Lord (a film- 
maker friend) with his Nagra recording 
sound, interviews and ‘‘sync” 
sequences, and myself, by now doing 
extensive research on each subject, 
directing, coordinating and doing a 
million other things | had never done 
while shooting motion pictures and 
certainly would never do if we were 
taking stills for a slide presentation. In 
other words, we were a documentary 
filmstrip production crew and on each 
event we became tighter and better and 
more efficient. Our ratio decreased 
somewhat; 700-800 became more like 
the standard number of slides we came 
home with at the end of the day, and 9- 
12 reels of 5-inch mag tapes of sound. 
Each event took place only on one day 
and we covered it in one day. No going 
back for retakes; no elaborate setups 
— in fact, no setups at all. 

Our shots required less and less 
cropping and the feeling became more 
and more documentary. Editing was 
still a problem, for Tyler shoots in such 
high ratio that it was always heart- 
breaking not to be able to use a favor- 
ite shot, a familiar dilemma to most film 
editors. The length also standardized 
around 126 frames and 10 minutes. But 
our sound became more complex, and 
new problems arose. 

No so long ago, in most movie travel- 
ogues (still a frequent fare on TV), 
people took all the trouble to go to 
remote places all over the world, climb- 
ing mountains, descending caves and 
photographing nearly everything in 
Continued on Page 404 


Crew requirements for the making of these documentary filmstrips are very similar to those 
of a cinema verité crew. Substituting a couple of 35mm still cameras for the motion picture 
cameras makes moving around easier and is less obtrusive. The latter factor proved to be a 
great advantage, especially during the shooting of filmstrips for the “DILEMMAS OF THE 


ADOLESCENT” series. 
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Reasons Why You Should Buy 
a CP-16 in 1977 


A motion picture camera is only as good as its used by thousands of cameramen every day 
components. That’s why the CP-16 has a all over the world. And, it is a prime rental 
reputation as the most outstanding news and camera for major equipment firms such as 
documentary camera in the industry. All ours, which means it has to be a rugged, 
CP-16s are precision manufactured, reliable camera. Actually, there are more than 
handcrafted cameras, using the latest 77 reasons you should be filming with a CP-16. 
manufacturing techniques in optics, And, there is a CP-16 camera package priced 
mechanics and electronics to provide you for every budget. Call us today for a first-hand 
with the finest filmmaking equipment demonstration of this outstanding 14mm 
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RESTAGING THE WORST ALLIED DISASTER OF WORLD WAR II 


Actor-turned-director Richard Attenborough takes on the task of 
re-creating the most catastrophic event of the Second World War 


Sir Richard Attenborough, the direc- 
tor of “A BRIDGE TOO FAR”, has en- 
joyed successful careers in several 
aspects of the dramatic and cinematic 
arts. 

Born in Cambridge, England, and a 
scholarship student to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Art when he was 16, 
Attenborough’s first film experience 
came in Noel Coward’s “IN WHICH WE 
SERVE”. Since then he has never 
strayed far from a camera. A star of 
more than 50 films, he also produced 
— with Bryan Forbes — four of Britain’s 
more successful motion pictures. 

In 1968 he changed direction again 
and took on the task of directing “OH! 
WHAT A LOVELY WAR”. With pro- 
ducer Joe Levine he has devoted the 
past two years to “A BRIDGE TOO 
FAR”. He was knighted by Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth Il in the 1976 New 
Years Honours List. 

What follows has been excerpted 
from Attenborough’s comments to the 
American Cinematographer Editor 
during filming of the parachute assault 
sequences for “BRIDGE” on location in 
Holland: 


The physical problems of shooting a 
film like “A BRIDGE TOO FAR” are 
emassive and a great problem that Geoff 
Unsworth has had to face on this 
particular picture is that of having to 
shoot in almost any weather condition. 
The star lineup that we have prede- 
termined a time schedule from which 
we really couldn’t depart. Had we done 
so, it would have put the budget up to 
an astronomical figure — above the 
astronomical figure where it is already. 


Consequently, Geoff has had not only 
the requirement of shooting with vary- 
ing stops, in varying light, under a vary- 
ing cloud base, in varying degrees of 
visibility, and so on — which he is more 
than content to do — but he has had to 
match all of this variation within se- 
quences, which has been very difficult 
indeed. But he is a master; he is 
unquestionably a master and the 
results on the screen that he has 
achieved and the operators have 
achieved and even the laboratories 
have achieved so far have been abso- 
lutely wonderful. Certainly the Pana- 
vision cameras and lenses have never 
let us down; they have been absolutely 
superb. | can only say that we are now 
in our 19th week of shooting and we are 
on schedule to the day — literally, to 
the day. Bob Redford arrived yester- 
day, the day that he was contracted to 
arrive on six months ago, which seems 
almost unbelievable. 


Concerning the visual approach to 


this picture, | can say that if one had 
had total freedom, one might have 
been very tempted indeed to do it in 
black and white. It is a period piece 
which depends upon its absolute 
veracity, on its acceptability as a docu- 
ment of a gallant and tragic episode of 
thirty years ago. But we have not done 
the picture in black and white and now! 
don’t regret it at all. On the contrary, 
we’ve done it in color and Geoff Uns- 
worth has created an image on the 
screen which is quite magical. 

We talked from the word go about 
trying to bleed out almost all the color 
— but only up to a certain point. The 
main force reached a certain town in 


Holland called Einhoven where there 
was a massive reception — thousands 
and thousands of people suddenly in 
the square, waving Dutch and Ameri- 
can and British flags. Much of what had 
gone on before had to do with the 
armies — the green khaki of the Ameri- 
can forces, the total khaki of the British 
forces, the greenish-gray of the 
Germans — and we had really kept 
color out of it, until suddenly the screen 
is massively alight with this bouquet, 
this cavalcade, these pyrotechnics of 
color, and it has the most extraor- 
dinary effect. By taking advantage of all 
modern concepts, all modern tech- 


(ABOVE RIGHT) Sir Richard Attenborough, director of “A BRIDGE TOO FAR”, watches a rehearsal on location in Holland. (BELOW LEFT) 
Attenborough gives a bit of direction to James Caan, playing S/Sgt. Eddie Dohun, who saved his Captain’s life in battle. (RIGHT) Atten- 
borough runs through dialogue with Liv Ullmann and Lord Laurence Olivier. Miss Ullmann, the only female star in a film that includes 14 top 
male stars, plays the heroic Kate ter Horst, who turned her 14-room, 200-year-old house into an emergency hospital for Allied wounded. 

civilian physician in the Arnhem area. 
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nology, Geoff has yet given the picture 
a marvelous period feeling, which is 
more than one could ask of any 
cameraman. 

| think we have one day-for-night se- 
quence coming up, but everything else 
we’ve shot actual night-for-night. If it’s 
night, we’ve shot night, and we’ve 
planned enormously. We have one 
major action sequence in which 16 
German trucks come over the bridge 
and are totally detonated, blown to 
pieces, and we not only planned this 
over a period of four to six weeks, but, 
indeed, we brought out all of the air 
force and all of the drivers and we re- 
hearsed solidly on a deserted air- 
drome of the same dimensions for two 
weeks with everybody. We story- 
boarded it about four or five times and 
shot it with seven cameras. 

We’ve used multi-cameras a great 
deal, an enormous amount — mostly 
because of the problem I’ve already 
mentioned, the requirement to shoot in 
any weather. Obviously, if you are able 
to shoot wide and close at the same 
time, your problem of matching is 
solved, and that has been a great factor 
in maintaining the schedule on the set. 

Now, today, for instance, we’ve had 
7,000 or so troops on the ground and a 
couple of hundred dropping from the 
sky in parachutes. That is not only a 
very tricky operation, but it is some- 
thing which is immensely costly. Ob- 
viously, we can’t have the British para- 
chute regiment here for very long, so 
we have had, in truth, 18 cameras on 
this thing today, on a drop which lasted 
35 or 40 seconds. But | don’t have any 
question whatsoever about the prin- 
ciple of multi-camera work on a picture 
such as this. I’m talking about a major 
picture, not about an intimate drama or 
very sensitive love story. Anybody who 
questions the value of multi-camera on 
a major picture is absolutely potty. 

| his is what used to be called an “all- 
star” production and I’m constantly 
being asked how! manage to cope with 
so many big-name stars in the same 
picture. Well, | think there is an awful lot 
of nonsense talked about the difficulty 
of coping with “superstars”. In the 
main, they are superstars because they 
are pretty bloody good. They know 
their job, they are highly professional 
and they are a joy to work with. 

There are 14 stars in this picture and 
they really are stars; they are not just 
lightweights. They are stars who have 
been cast because they are supreme 
actors and they are superbly cast in 
these particular parts. 

| can’t recall a single occasion when 
any of those 14 has been late on the set 
— not for five minutes. | don’t remem- 
ber any temperament. | don’t 


Attenborough’s Privat 
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due to take part in the battle for the Arnhem bridge. Fifty young English actors were hand- 
picked.from more than 500 applicants to form a nucleus “repertory company” trained to act, 
think and behave like crack troops — hair short back and sides, strictly 40’s style. 


remember any bombast. | don’t 
remember any conceit. | don’t remem- 
ber a sequence in which they were not 
totally cooperative and prepared and 
happy and willing to fall into the con- 
cept. 

All of these stars are used to having a 
vehicle built around them. It’s a diffi- 
cult thing for somebody of Bob Red- 
ford’s or Gene Hackman’s or Jimmie 
Caan’s caliber suddenly to come onto a 
picture and do three or four weeks’ 
work and be subsidiary to a number of 
other characters in a number of se- 
quences. But never once has there 
been a measure of resentment of any 


kind whatsoever. 

| was an actor, and it makes me very 
proud of my profession. | think that 
their behavior, expertise and bril- 
liance, on a number of occasions, has 
been a huge contribution. One does not 
usually associate quite memorable 
performances with this kind of movie, 
but the magical thing about the group 
of actors and one actress, Miss UIll- 
mann, in this movie is that | really don’t 
believe there has been a performance 
so far that has been less than superb. 

Working on this picture has been a 
marvelous experience, a really wonder- 
ful experience. Sg 


Director Attenborough and Producer Joseph E. Levine on the set of the Arnhem Bridge, 
which proved to be a “bridge too far” in the vast Allied airborne invasion of Holland in Sep- 
tember of 1944. Costing $25 million, and with a full six-months’ shooting schedule, “A 
BRIDGE TOO FAR’ is Levine’s 492nd — and easily most ambitious — production. 
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SECOND UNIT FILMING FOR “A BRIDGE TOO FAR” 


The Director of Photography for battle action sequences on “BRIDGE” talks 
about long focal length lenses and tanks that plow through real brick walls 


Our unit has been shooting mainly 
battle sequences for “A BRIDGE TOO 
FAR”. The big operation we’ve just 
completed has been the breakout of 
the 13th Corps, as General Horrocks’ 
armored division was waiting for the 
bridge at Arnhem to be secure in order 
to break through. Ultimately this devel- 
oped into a big battle when they were 
ambushed by the German artillery bat- 
tery that was hidden up in the woods. 
They knocked out the first nine tanks in 
about two minutes and finally called in 
the RAF to bomb the woods with rock- 
ets. The Germans eventually sur- 
rendered, but by then the 13th Corps 
had been brought to a standstill. We've 
been engaged in shooting all that — the 
tank battle and the Typhoons and Spit- 
fires coming over. Those aircraft don’t 
exist anymore, but the company has 
acquired four Harvard aircraft that look 
very much like them. They've been 
slightly modified to make the sil- 
houette look like that of Typhoons and 
they’ve rigged them with dummy gun 
racks. They’ve done a very good job. 

The tank battle has involved a lot of 
real armor. We’ve been shooting the 
sequence at a big tank training ground 
that belongs to the Netherlands Army. 
They shoot up old tanks with live 
ammunition, which is scattered all over 
the range. In fact, there’s been a lot of 
old German tanks which they’ve 
dragged out, so we've been able to 
blow up real tanks and set fire to them. 
It looks marvelous. 

We’ve employed a technique which 
Geoff Unsworth has been using 
throughout the picture — the use of 
long focal length lenses. | find it a very 
exciting way to make pictures, because 
you can reach out and get right into the 
thick of the action; you really can. It’s 
absolutely incredible. There’s a sort of 
candid camera quality that you get, and 
stuff that you can’t rehearse because 
it’s happening 400 yards away. What's 
so very exciting about a lot of it is the 
sort of inverted perspective you get 
with the long focus lenses. For 
example, if you have a column of tanks 
lined up and you are shooting with a 
conventional lens, the tank nearest you 
is very big and, as they get further away 
in the viewfinder, they recede; they get 
smaller and smaller. But because of the 
inverted perspective with the long lens, 
they don’t get smaller and smaller; they 
appear to get bigger and bigger, 
because the eye expects them to be 


smaller and they are not. If you have a 
column of tanks moving down the road 
toward the camera, and you reach out 
with a long-focus lens, they just keep 
coming at you. 

You couldn’t do it any other way. You 
couldn’t track in front of them; it just 
wouldn’t work. You get this marvelous 
inverted perspective and the compres- 
sion that goes with it. The tanks are 
right up together and you get the 
impression of a solid column of 
vehicles, whereas there might be ten or 
twenty yards between each tank. That 
distance doesn’t show at all when you 
compress it, and the effect is really 
exciting. 

I’m not going to say that this tech- 
nique would work on every picture, but 
certainly on this subject they are doing 
some beautiful things with it. The se- 
quence of the charge across the bridge 
at Arnhem and the ensuing battle on 
the bridge has been edited and it’s 
quite unbelievable — some of the most 
beautiful cinema I’ve seen for a long 
time in every way. The camera angles, 
the way it’s been shot and the editing 
are really terrific. Some of the interiors 
are also just beautiful — real houses, 
real attics, real cellars — absolutely 
beautiful. 

| came to this project directly from an 
entirely different type of picture, “THE 
PINK PANTHER STRIKES AGAIN”, 
but one has to do that in this industry. 
In shooting the battle sequences for 
this picture, the challenge of having to 
match up to somebody else’s style 
carries a lot of excitement and makes it 


A top British Director of Photography in his 
own right, and fresh from fuctioning as such 
on “THE PINK PANTHER STRIKES 
AGAIN”, Harry Waxman, BSC, happily 
agreed to direct photography of the 
“BRIDGE” second unit for his friend, 
Geoffrey Unsworth. He found the assign- 
ment exciting, because “that’s where the 
action is.” 


A column of armored vehicles moves slowly but inexorably across an exact replica of the 
World War II Baily bridge of the type used by Allied troops in the Operation Market Garden 
assault. The greatest attention was paid to faithfully reproducing not only the equipment ac- 


tually used, but battle tactics, as well. 


interesting. It's an especially exciting 
thing with somebody like Geoff Uns- 
worth. You sit in on rushes and wonder 
if Geoff is going to like what you’ve 
shot. Usually he’s very happy with it. 

Another unusual challenge l’ve 
encountered is that of getting oper- 
ators accustomed to using the long 
lenses. We’ve had two new operators 
this past week and the three operators 
who have worked regularly with us 
have been trying to school them away 
from the conventional approach. It’s 
not easy. | ask an operator to line up an 
angle with a long lens and he says, “It’s 
too tight. The so-and-so is not in the 
picture.” And | tell him, “That’s why it 
looks good.” He just doesn’t see it, 
though, and has a hard time getting 
used to the idea of having just half of 
the aircraft in the frame. But it creates 
an air of realism, a sort of candid 
camera newsreel style that keeps you 
right in amongst the action all the time. 
You’re never looking at the full stage, 
but I’ve always believed a part of the 
action is better than the whole. 


We had an interesting shot to do ina 
crashed glider. According to historical 
fact, the Germans found a complete 
plan of the operation in a map case 
among the dead bodies on the glider. It 
was never established whether the 
officer who took the map case with him 
and the soldiers on the glider were 
American or British. The result was that 
here we had a glider full of dead 
soldiers, but we musn’t show their uni- 
forms or anything that could identify 
them definitely as either American or 
British. This presented an enormous 
problem. The solution was to keep it a 
low-key thing and to show just the ele- 
ments — a hand with blood on it, or the 
back of a head (but not an identifiable 
helmet). When | originally saw it | said 
that we’d have to take the glider into a 
studio where we could control every- 
thing, but we ended up shooting it on 
location in the middle of an airfield on 
the edge of a woods. It presented really 
tremendous problems. 

Geoff Unsworth is shooting almost 
the entire picture with fog filters, and 
so, of course, I’m doing the same thing 
in order to match his footage. I’m using 
them almost exclusively, except on the 
800mm lens. We found that as soon as 
you put one on the 800mm the image 
falls apart. This is unfortunate only par- 
tially. Sometimes when you get a very 
clear day, with absolute clarity for half a 
mile, the difference shows. But, 
generally speaking, if there is any sort 
of atmosphere, the 800mm will com- 
press it and you'll get a mist. On clear 
days when we’ve had to use it, we 
haven’t been able to put anything on it 
Continued on Page 442 
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Wearing an expression that can only be described as one of “joyous dismay”, Waxman chats 
with one of his operators who is crouched in a hole to get a low-angle shot of a Nazi patrol 
being ambushed while moving down a “bombed out” street. The street was in an old section 
of Deventer and was scheduled to be historically restored. 


Three cameras, one of them atop the massive “Sam-Mighty” crane, are lined up to shoot a 
sequence. Multiple-camera coverage was a common thing throughout filming of “A BRIDGE 
TOO FAR”, not only for the purpose of achieving a perfect weather match, but also because 
it saved having to restage intricate battle action many times for various camera angles. 
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AND HOW IT WAS PHOTOGRAPHED 


An interview with the Academy Award-nominated Director 
of Photography who accepted a basically uncinematic feature 
assignment and succeeded in making it a visual work of art 


Owen Roizman, ASC, has received 
three Academy Award nominations in 
the “Best Cinematography” category 
for his work on “THE FRENCH CON- 
NECTION”, “THE EXORCIST” and 
“NETWORK”. In the following inter- 
view for American Cinematographer, 
he discusses the techniques he used in 
photographing “NETWORK” and the 
particular problems which that assign- 
ment presented: 


QUESTION: What was your basic 
photographic style in shooting “NET- 
WORK” and how did you arrive at it? 


ROIZMAN: The style evolved from my 
discussions with the director, Sidney 
Lumet. He thought that the style should 
develop in three phases. The first 
phase should be “naturalistic”, the sec- 
ond “realistic” and the third “com- 
mercial”. 


QUESTION: Could you analyze each of 
those a bit more fully in terms of how 
they were actually expressed by your 
photography? 


ROIZMAN: Well, in the naturalistic or 
“ultra-real” phase | would shoot with 
whatever light existed in the location. It 
it happened to be fluorescent, I'd go 
with the fluorescent — whatever light 
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was there. In the realistic phase, if 
fluorescent light existed in the location, 
I'd go with the fluorescent, but | would 
then augment it, model! it a little more to 
make it more pleasing and do my own 
version of realism. I'd try to follow the 
actual light sources as much as pos- 
sible, but if they weren’t pleasing, I’d 
make them pleasing. In the com- 
mercial phase, I’d create my own 
sources and my own moods, as far as 
lighting was concerned. 


QUESTION: Was it the lighting alone 
that varied in these separate phases? 


ROIZMAN: No, the degree of camera 
movement varied, also. For example, in 
the beginning or naturalistic phase 
there was quite a bit of camera move- 
ment, but that was cut down in the 
other phases until, at the end, there 
wasn’t much camera movement at all. 
In other words, at the very beginning 
we tried to keep it a bit more frantic 
camerawise, a bit more exciting. Then 
slowly, slowly, slowly it came down to 
almost a standstill. The transitions from 
one phase to the other were very 
subtle, but Sidney Lumet feels that we 
accomplished what we set out to do. 


QUESTION: What would you say 
presented your single most difficult 


problem in photographing 
“NETWORK”? 


ROIZMAN: The fact that it was basically 
a script full of words — beautifully 
written words, but words rather than 
action, nevertheless. There were a lot 
of sequences with long speeches in 
them and the big challenge to me was 
how to take a basically uncinematic 
picture — one that really didn’t call fora 
tremendous amount of visuals — and 
give it a nice photographic flavor, a 
believable setting and effective mood. 
My approach was one of trying to give 
each speech or statement its proper 
mood, a visual background that was 
correct for it. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me a bit 
about the sets and locations that were 
used? 


ROIZMAN: We shot most of the picture 
in the MGM Building in New York. 
There was one floor that was empty and 
that was being considered for rental. 
So we rented that whole floor and built 
all the office sets right there in the 
building, using the exteriors outside the 
windows of the building as back- 
grounds, rather than doing it on a 
sound stage with Translight back- 
grounds. So, actually, all those rooms 
were constructed by our Production 
Designer and we made them all 
practical — dressed them and shot 
them as though we had gone into actual 
interior locations. We had no wild walls, 
except for one room, Bill Holden’s 
Office. In all the other sets we shot with- 
out wild walls; we just crammed the 
camera in the same as we would in an 
actual interior and no matter what the 
exterior conditions were outside the 
windows, we had to live with them, as 
far as balancing light was concerned. 


QUESTION: What about the 
sequences that took place inside the 
television studio? 


ROIZMAN: Those sequences were shot 
in Toronto in an actual television studio. 
We shot in their control rooms and on 
their stages, using all of their technical 
facilities and mixing their personnel 
with our own. 


QUESTION: Was there anything at all 
that was shot on a sound stage? 


ROIZMAN: There was one set that was 
built on a stage. It was a motel room for 
the little sequence where Faye Duna- 
way and Bill Holden go up to the Hamp- 
tons for a weekend. The motel room 
was built on the sound stage so that 
they could have a bit of privacy. There 
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was one more set that was constructed 
— the newsroom where Peter Finch’s 
office was located. That was built on the 
ground floor of some building, but not 
on a sound stage. The walls were up 
and the ceilings were there. All we did 
was dress it and put in some fluores- 
cent lights. 


QUESTION: What about the apart- 
ments — his and hers? 


ROIZMAN: Those were actual interior 
locations. Her apartment was one that 
was in a hotel in New York. It was a 
duplex apartment — a very small, very 
challenging place to work in. We didn’t 
even dress it. Whatever furniture was 
there was what we used. We just shot it, 
and that was it. Those were very tiny 
rooms, however, and again we had the 
windows to deal with. Bill Holden’s 
apartment was in another building — 
another actual location. 


QUESTION: What about lighting in 
these various locations? 


ROIZMAN: One thing | had to bear in 
mind at all times was that in almost 
every place where we would shoot, 
because of the nature of the story, we 
would constantly have to deal with TV 
monitors. So everything had to be 
thought out and planned around the 
light that was coming off those moni- 
tors. Therefore, automatically, | was 
immediately locked into low-key light- 
ing, as far as intensity was concerned. 
So | shot the picture virtually at an 
average exposure of T/1.8 — some- 
thing like that. Sometimes we would 
open up to T/1.1, even on interiors 
where | did the lighting and the most | 
ever stopped down to for an interior 
was T/2.3 — and that very rarely. 


QUESTION: But, as you’ve told me 
before, you like to shoot wide-open. 
isn’t that so? 


ROIZMAN: | do like to shoot wide-open, 
- although it sometimes doesn’t work. | 
like the feeling of lack of depth and | 
prefer to work at low levels because | 
like the way the light sort of fills itself in 
— but on this picture | had to work that 
way for other reasons. My gaffer, Nor- 
man Leigh, is a very clever guy. Every 
time | threw a problem at him, he 
solved it immediately. | told him before 
the picture started that | wanted to work 
with very low light levels and that | 
wanted to be able to control the light, 
which meant working with really small 
units. If we were to use big units we 
would have to use so much diffusion in 
netting them that it would take a /ot of 
time. Also, placing big units in some of 
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the locations where we had to work 
would be impossible. Sometimes you 
have to nail units up, and there were 
places we went into where you couldn’t 
nail anything onto the ceiling or the 
walls. You had to do all your lighting off 
of stands or something like that. So 
what we came up with were little 25- 
watt bulbs, “gimmick” bulbs, that we 
kicked up on transformers. We used 
the old Colortran transformers and 
boosted them up to about 180 volts. 
This 25-watt gimmick light, which is like 
a little peanut light, has a color temper- 
ature of 2500°K to start with, but when 
you kick it up to 180 volts that becomes 
3200°K. It also has a tremendous 
amount of output at that voltage, which 
meant that we were able to use the little 
bulb as a key light. It was terrific. 


QUESTION: As a key light — really? 


ROIZMAN: That’s what | used as a key 
in many of the sets. | used those little 
25-watt bulbs. 


QUESTION: What kind of luminaires 
did you use them in? 


ROIZMAN: We would just screw them 
into Lowel-Light sockets and tape them 
to the ceiling or walls. You didn’t have 
to worry about nailing them up, 
because gaffer’s tape would hold any- 
thing of that weight. The problem then 
became one of how to contro/ these 
lights, because in a lot of the areas 
where we were working, we wanted to 


keep the spill light from hitting the TV 
monitors and washing out the image. In 
order to control it, Norman built snoots. 
One night in Toronto, when | first got 
the idea of using those little bulbs, | 
asked, “How can we control them?” 
Norman went out and bought a bunch 
of spray deodorants in cans and spent 
the night spraying them empty and 
cutting off the tops and bottoms. He 
painted them black and put in set 
screws to fit them over the lighting 
units. Now, if he’d had the proper 
facilities, this would have been an easy 
thing to do, but he did it on a Saturday 
night on his own time in a hotel room, 
and Monday morning he had every- 
thing ready to go. It was terrific, and we 
used those things for the rest of the 
picture. It was a matter of using these 
small units and controlling the light. We 
didn’t use them all the time, but in the 
cramped locations, such as Faye’s 
apartment and the TV control rooms, 
we used them a lot. In the bigger 
locations we could use more normal 
units. 


QUESTION: That’s quite marvelous. 
It’s so Mickey Mouse — but it worked. 


ROIZMAN: It was fun, too. But speaking 
of lighting problems, there was one 
sequence in the picture that was 
probably one of the most difficult things 
I’ve ever had to light. That was the se- 
quence that takes place in Bill Holden’s 
Office at night, when Faye Dunaway 
Continued on Page 392 


Owen Roizman, ASC, Director of Photography on MGWM’s satirical comedy-drama, “NET- 
WORK”, shown on the set with the film’s star, Faye Dunaway, whom he had previously photo- 
graphed in “THREE DAYS OF THE CONDOR”. “NETWORK” represents Roizman’s third 
Academy nomination for “Best Achievement in Cinematography”, the other two being “THE 
FRENCH CONNECTION” and “THE EXORCIST”. 
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spring-balanced vertically adjustable, 
ball bearing camera carriage and lock 
for artwork from sub-35mm to 11’’x 14”’. 


Interchangeable camera 
brackets adapting 
most quality 


12 field spring-loaded glass platen 
holds cels and other artwork flat 
eliminating glare. 


cameras. 


multi-level and center adjusting 
lighting brackets for mounting 
varied light sources. 


precision registration devices position 
artwork from animation cels to . 
filmstrips and mounted slides. 


eight-field pantograph guide 
for artwork positioning. E 
viscous-damped compound table for 
precise animation, slide and filmstrip 
positioning. Center pin permits 360 
rotation. 


ee Equals Media Versatility 


The OXBERRY MEDIA-PRO PLUS is designed for the 
in-house producer who requires multi-media versatility at a low 
initial cost. 

Think about it . . . one multi-media system that will turn out 
professional media communication in 6 media formats. A 
‘‘media pro’’ with many features some new and unique to the 
MEDIA-PRO and some old OXBERRY favorites developed 
over 25 years of media industry experience. Takealook at... 
. . . the viscous-damped compound movement; essential for 
life-like moves in filmography/videography and invaluable for 
fast and accurate copy photography. 

. . . the animation type, moveable peg registration for highly 
accurate art placement from cel animation through 35mm 


ne animation dissolve linkage and scale. 


FLT 


Kelvin corrected 9x12 backlight with 
registration for cel animation or 
transparency copying. 


‘\ animation motor and console for 
~ continuous or single-frame, reverse or 
* forward with resetable frame counter. 


macro-copy photography. 

. . . the Kelvin corrected cold backlight which covers evenly 
12+ fields and up to 16 x 20 on opaque copy. 

. . . the multi-camera design that adapts five MEDIA-PRO 
camera systems to a common optical center. The basic stand 
also mounts most other fine still, motion, and video cameras. 
. . . the extensive line of supplies and special production 
accessories bracketing the entire audio-visual field. 


For more information about the MEDIA-PRO PLUS and 
other OXBERRY systems write to: 


A Division of Richmark Camera Service 
OXBERRY 516 Timpson Place, Bronx, N.Y. 10455 
Tel. (212) 585-0730 Cable Oxberry, N.Y. 
Telex No. 422250 Res. 


THREE NEW MINOLTA SUPER-8 XL SOUND MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 


Minolta Corporation has introduced 
three new Super-8 sound-on-film 
movie cameras featuring precise reflex 
viewing, power-zoom lenses, easy 
automatic operation and a complete 
system of accessories providing free- 
dom to film and record with optimum 
control of visual and audio effects. 
Besides offering unusual versatility and 
ease of operation, the new Minolta XL- 
660, XL-440 and XL-225 Sound 
cameras are among the lightest and 
most compact single-system Super-8 
cameras. They are designed to take 
perfectly synchronized sound movies 
nearly anywhere without special light- 
ing or separate recording equipment. 
Each camera records the sound on film 
as it takes the picture and auto- 
matically controls both exposure and 
recording level. Each model has a 
power-zoom lens and such handy 
features as an_ information-center 
finder and external run light. The XL- 
440 and 660 Sound models offer 4X 
and 6X zooming respectively, and 
many advanced features for even 
greater convenience and _ versatility. 
Besides directional sound pick-up, 
special optional accessories enable 
both conventional and wireless record- 
ing and mixing of various combi- 
nations of microphones and/or other 
audio sources. 


Simple Loading with Drop-In Sound or 
Silent Super-8 Film Cartridges and 
Automatic Gain Control 

Simply clicking a Super-8 sound or 
silent film cartridge into position loads 
the camera and sets it for proper ex- 
posure with films from ASA 25 to 160. 
The built-in amplifier and recording 
head capture lifelike sound right on the 
sound film’s magnetic track in perfect 
synchronization with the picture being 
filmed. An automatic gain control 
(AGC) circuit automatically adjusts 
recording to the optimum level at either 
of two input settings, for good sound 
quality in normal or noisy environ- 
ments. An all-directional microphone 
with stand and wind screen and a 
monitor earphone are included as 
standard equipment. 


Fast Lenses and Wide Shutter Sector 
for Low-Light Filming 
The extra-fast f/1.2 and f/1.7 lenses, 


wide 220°-sector shutter, and special 
light-saving meter and finder systems 
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A trio of highly sophisticated new Super-8 sound cameras, priced for 
the hobbyist, but embodying many advanced features that would make them 
seem to be suitable for certain kinds of professional work, as well 


team up with high-speed film to enable 
making movies without accessory light- 
ing. Striking results can be obtained 
effortlessly in ordinary room light or on 
streets with lights and signs at night, in 
theaters or auditoriums, on a twilight 
beach — even at a candle-lit dinner or 
birthday party. 


Power Zooming with Fingertip Control, 
Plus Macro Focusing with XL-440 and 
XL-660 


At the touch of a finger, the coated 
Rokkor lens on each Minolta XL Sound 
camera model zooms between wide- 
angle and telephoto for versatile filming 
possibilities. The XL-225 offers a 2.5- 
times zoom ratio from 10.5 to 26mm, 
the XL-440 has a 4X ratio from 8.5 to 
34mm and the XL-660 provides a full 
6X zoom from 7.5 to 45mm. Besides 
power zooming, manual zoom control 
is also possible. And with the XL-660 
and XL-440, the simple flick of a switch 
enables focusing down to the surface of 
the lens itself for striking, screen-filling 
extreme close-ups of subjects as small 
as a postage stamp. 


Through-Lens Metering for Accurate 
Automatic Exposure Control 


Whether in dim existing illumination, 
with movie lights or in bright outdoor 
conditions, Minolta XL Sound cam- 
eras control exposure automatically. A 
sensitive CdS photocell meters scene 
brightness through the lens aperture 
for maximum accuracy, and the servo- 
motor exposure-control mechanism 
adjusts the aperture continuously to 
provide correct exposure. A spring- 
loaded, self-resetting switch allows 
giving +1.5 EV extra exposure when 
desired for backlighted situations, and 
returns to the normal exposure setting 
automatically when it is released. 


Accurate Reflex Finders Show All 
Necessary Filming/Recording 
Information at Eye Level 


Thanks to each Minolta XL Sound’s 
reflex viewfinder, the subject is seen as 
it is, clear and bright, through the 
camera’s taking lens, with none of the 
parallax problems of separate view- 
finders. Precise framing is assured at 
any subject distance. Each camera’s 
eyepiece is adjustable to suit individual 
vision. A split-image rangefinder spot 
in the center of the XL-440’s and XL- 
660’s viewing screen makes clear, 


positive focusing easy at any focal 
length setting. The XL-225 focuses 
simply by setting the lens distance 
scale. Besides an accurate view of the 
scene being filmed, an over/under- 
exposure warning, safe-run indication, 
recording signal and battery check 
lamp are visible while looking through 
the finder. All necessary filming/re- 
cording information is thus at the 
cameraman’s disposal without looking 
away from the eyepiece. 


Additional Built-In Features for 
Additional Control and Convenience 


At the touch of a button on the 
Minolta XL-660 Sound, professionally 
smooth in-camera fade-ins and fade- 
outs can be made automatically. Both 
picture and sound fade simul- 
taneously during a period of approxi- 
mately three seconds. A viewfinder 
signal indicates that the fade has been 
completed, and the sound-track effect 
can be heard through the monitor ear- 
phone. 

All three Minolta XL Sound cameras 
have a red LED external run light that 
glows brightly during filming/re- 
cording to let subjects know that 
they’re “on camera.” A built-in No. 85 
filter controlled manually or auto- 
matically permits shooting indoor color 
film outdoors with excellent color 
rendition. The filming/recording trigger 
can be locked to prevent accidental 
operation or to keep the camera 
running while the cameraman gets into 
the action. And a convenient cartridge- 
ejector permits quick, easy removal of 
exposed film cartridges. 

With all their built-in features, the 
Minolta XL Sound movie cameras are 
compact and lightweight. They 
measure 9-3/16x7-5/16x2-11/16 
inches and weigh 2 pounds, 10-5/16 
ounces. 

All three models are supplied with 
standard microphone plus wind screen 
and stand, monitor earphone, collap- 
sible rubber lens shade and lens cap. 
Suggested list prices are: XL-660 
Sound, $400.00; XL-440 Sound, 
$360.00; and XL-225 Sound, $300.00. 


Extensive Minolta XL Sound 
Accessory System for Even Greater 
Versatility and Creative Control 


Besides their built-in capabilities, 
Minolta’s XL Sound cameras offer un- 
usual opportunities for creative and 
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convenient sound-movie making, 
thanks to a complete system of inno- 
vative accessories. They allow the 
cameraman complete freedom in han- 
- dling a wide variety of subjects and sit- 
uations without compromising either 
image or audio quality. 


FM Wireless Kit for Recording Without 
Wires Between Camera and Subject 


Minolta’s XL Sound FM Wireless Kit 
consists of a small FM receiving unit 
that attaches directly to the side of the 
camera and a wireless micro- 
phone/transmitter that can be held by 
the subject. The receiver has a tuning 
dial and antennas, and connects auto- 
matically to the sound system when 
attached to the camera. It can record 
music or speech from FM broadcasts 
or mix them on the sound track with in- 
put from the camera’s wired-micro- 
phone jack. And the receiver can also 
be used to pick up sound for recording 
from the wireless FM microphone. 

The FM wireless microphone 
transmits subject sound at line-of-sight 
distances up to about 50 feet from the 
camera without the inconvenience or 
visual intrusion of a cord connection. It 
is small and light, and has its own 
on/off switch and antenna. Both the 
receiver and wireless microphone are 
available individually or as a kit. 


High-Performance Directional Boom 
and Zoom Microphones 


The directional Boom Microphone is 


a high-quality unidirectional condenser 
microphone (impedance 2,200 ohms) 
complete with wind screen, cord and 
plug. It attaches to a Minolta XL Sound 
camera by means of the camera’s 
accessory socket and can be plugged 
into either the mike jack or the socket 
on an auxiliary terminal attachment. It 
is very convenient for recording and 
following subject sound from the 
camera position. 

The specially designed directional 
Zoom Microphone is a 2,200-ohm high- 
quality unidirectional instrument with 
dual uses. It can be attached to the 
camera like the directional Boom 
Microphone and telescopes so that the 
mike extends about two feet toward the 
subject from the camera for better 
sound pick-up. Alternatively, it can be 
connected by means of the Micro- 
phone Extension Cord and used as a 
sleekly designed hand mike. 


In-Camera Sound Mixing with the 
Auxiliary Terminal Attachment 


The tiny Auxiliary Terminal 
Attachment mounts directly on the side 
of a Minolta XL Sound camera. It has 
an input socket and switch to allow 
using a high-impedance (600- to 2000- 
ohm) microphone or low-impedance 
input (approximately 8 ohms) from 
such audio sources as tape players, 
phonographs or TV sets. Using this 
accessory attachment along with an 
input to the camera’s microphone 
socket enables mixing two micro- 


The new Minolta XL-660, XL-440 and XL-225 Super-8 sound cameras boast such interesting 
features as a 220-degree-sector shutter, automatic in-camera fade-in and fade-out of both 
picture and sound, a red LED external run light and convenient cartridge-ejector, which 
permits quick, easy removal of exposed film cartridges. All three models are supplied with 
standard microphone, plus wind screen and stand, monitor earphone, collapsible rubber 


lens shade and lens cap. 


phones or other sound sources. 


Microphone Extension Cord and 
External Battery Cord 


For extending the working range of 
the standard wired microphone, the 
optional 15-foot Microphone Extension 
Cord has a microphone-jack socket at 
one end and a corresponding plug at 
the other. It may also be used when the 
directional Zoom Microphone is 
removed from its mount and employed 
as a hand-held mike. 

In cold-weather shooting, the 
External Battery Cord allows keeping 
batteries warm in a pocket while film- 
ing, to preserve efficiency. One end of 
this 5-foot accessory cable attaches to 
the battery cartridge after it has been 
removed from the camera’s hand grip, 
and the other end plugs into the XL 
Sound camera’s external battery jack. 


Carrying Case, Cable Release and 
Filters for XL Sound Cameras 


Rounding out the Minolta XL Sound 
accessory system are a handsome 
Shoulder Case, the Cable Release Il 
and high-quality, optical-glass filters. 
The Shoulder Case is made of durable, 
leather-like material and accom- 
modates a Minolta XL Sound Camera 
with room to spare for extra film and 
various small accessories. A pocket 
holds the standard mike and the moni- 
tor earphone. 

The high-quality, locking Cable 
Release Il screws into the socket 
provided on the camera and allows 
vibration-free triggering for macro or 
other tripod-mounted filming that 
requires absolute camera steadiness. 

For the XL-660 and XL-440, 
precision-made UV Haze, ND4X 
Neutral Density, 80B Conversion and 
Yellow filters are available in 46mm 
screw-in mounts. The UV Haze filter 
reduces ultraviolet transmission and 
can also be used to protect the front 
surface of the lens from moisture and 
fingerprints. The ND4X filter reduces 
the brightness of light entering the 
camera by two f/stops to prevent over- 
exposure of high-speed films in very 
bright light or to limit depth of field. The 
80B and Yellow filters may be used for 
unusual color effects or to change 
scene contrast with black-and-white 
film. 


MINOLTA XL SOUND MOVIE 
CAMERA SPECIFICATIONS: 


RY PE: 

Reflex system movie cameras with low-existing- 
light filming capability using Super-8 sound or 
silent cartridges 


LENSES: 

XL-225 Sound: 10.5 — 26mm (2.5X) f/1.2 Zoom 
Rokkor, 11 elements in 9 groups 
Continued on Page 400 


Professional Super 8 


In 1973, just six months before Eastman Kodak 
introduced single-system sound to Super 8, a 
group of filmmakers, scientists, and engineers 
in Cambridge, Mass. formed Super8 Sound, Inc. 
and introduced the Super8 Sound Recorder, the 
first fullcoat magnetic film recorder for Super 8. 


Later, the original group was joined by the 
engineers who led the $300,000 development 
project at MIT to bring every professional 


Super8 Sound 


Today Super8 Sound, Inc. 
is pleased to introduce a 
second fullcoat magnetic 
film recorder, smaller and 
lighter than Super8 Sound 
Recorder I, yet with a metal 
case, instant start/stop/ 
pause control, and higher 
fidelity: better signal/noise 
ratio and frequency 
response. 


Like Super8 Sound Recorder |, 
the new Super8 Sound 

Recorder Il combines all the 
functions of location recorder, 
laboratory resolver, sound studio 
dubber, and transfer recorder 

for stripe-to-fullcoat, 
fullcoat-to-stripe, and 
fullcoat-to-video sync 

transfers. 


Super8 Sound Recorder II 

is compatible with all sync 

sound systems, including 16mm 

pilotone, and with nearly one hundred double- 
system and single-system sync sound Super 8 
cameras. 


Why You Need a Super8 Sound Recorder 


The Super8 Sound Recorder puts into your hands 
all the capabilities of a 16mm or 35mm film sound 


cinematographic technique to Super 8 — 
crystal sync, quiet cameras, flatbed editing, etc. 
Super8 Sound designed complete production 
systems for Super 8, systems in use in hundreds 
of schools in the U.S. and abroad, and wrote 
the definitive “what with” listing of Super 8 
equipment — the $2 Super8 Sound Catalog. 
More than one thousand of the original Super8 
Sound Recorders are now in use by educators, 
independent filmmakers, and audiovisual 
departments in government and industry. 


Recorder o 


to magnetic film, you can dub 
your own music and narration 
tracks, you can cut separate 
tracks and mix them without 
the high labor charges of the 
sound studio engineer, and 
because you do it yourself 
you keep direct creative 
control of your own 

sound track. 


Unlike 16mm where optical 
sound is normally prepared 
by alaboratory, with Super 8 
you can then transfer 

your finished composite 
master sound track to the 
edge stripe of release prints, 
or to the sound channel of a 
video tape recorder. 


Now that Super 8 offers 

all the professional 

techniques of sync sound 
filmmaking at a capital 

cost one-fifth that of 

comparable 16mm equipment, 
isn’t it time you got into Super 8? 


Whether you’re just entering tilmmaking, ora 


veteran 16mm filmmaker trying to lower your film 


studio. You can transfer your own location sound 


How to Get into Sync 


Step 1 — Send us your name 


Super8 Sound will put your name on our mailing list 
and send you a complete technical brochure on 
Super8 Sound Recorder II. You may also request 
flyers on our production accessories — silencers, 
crystal camera controls, and post-production 
equipment — editing benches, doubleband projectors, 
etc. If you’re ready to act now, call Patti Maine at 
617/876-5876. 


Step 2 — Send us $1 
For $1 Super8 Sound will send you a copy of the User’s 


SUSTAINING MEMBER 


ATIOMAL 
wAUDIO 


VISUAL MAYA 


asso! 


MEMBER 


The Whole 


Super 8 Catalog 


stock and equipment costs, you should be working 
in Super 8. And if you’re already using Super 8 as 


a silent film — isn’t it time you got into sync? 


Manual that accompanies each Super8 Sound 
Recorder || — 24 pages of technical specifications 
and detailed applications for the recorder that has 

become the sound standard of Professional Super 8. 


Step 3 — Send us $2 


We’|ll send you postpaid your own copy of the Super8 
Sound Catalog — cameras, recorders, editing 
benches, projectors, video equipment, systems 
descriptions, and more — 84 pages that show you 
how every production and post-production technique 
of professional filmmaking can now be accomplished 
in Super 8. 


Now, Isn’t it Time 


Super8 Sound, Inc. 


95A Harvey Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02140 
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PRODUCTION SERVICES - ATLANTA 


Now has the largest inventory of film rental equipment in the Southeast 


e Chapman Cranes e Camera Cars w/Generators and Car Rigs 
e Generators and 110v. Battery Systems e Nagra Recorders 

e Fisher Dollies and Booms e 35mm Arri’s (BL G IIC’s) 

e Matthews Grip Equipment e Editing Equipment 

e Mole-Richardson Lighting ¢ Complete Electrical Systems 

e HMII Lights e Compartmentalized Gripvans 

e Motorola Communications _ 


: 1 
EQUIPMENT RENTALS, SALES, ANBaS ERVICE \ 
Southeast Distributors of @RESETESEe ey \ | 
/ \ < —_ tee, 
/ \ \ STUDIO EQUIPMENT, INC. : 
/ ore 
ee: ON 


200 MARRAY DRIVEYATLANTA, GEORGIA 30341 » TELEPHONE: (404) 451-4624 /457-129 
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PHOTOGRAPHING “NETWORK” 
Continued from Page 385 


comes in and tries to seduce him. | had 
to deal with lighted buildings outside 
the large windows. Remember that this 
was not a set and those were not back- 
ings, but actual Manhattan buildings 
with lights in the windows. The glass in 
our windows was tinted to the equiva- 
lent of an ND6 filter — two stops, so 
there was automatically a great light 
loss as far as the background was con- 
cerned. | didn’t want to force develop 
anything, so | shot everything for 
normal development. The only way ! 
could balance the interior to the 
exterior night background was to keep 
my light down inside to such a level that 
| could achieve the necessary lighting 
ratio and a decent exposure, without 
having to force anything. The big 
problem was that, in addition to the two 
glass windows, there was an interior 
wall that had glass in it. This meant that 
every time you panned the camera you 
picked up a reflection of something. 
Every time | would think of putting a 
light somewhere, | would look in the 
glass and there it was. | couldn’t avoid 
my own lights, so that’s where we really 
started using those gimmick bulbs 
extensively. We hid them behind every- 
thing — up on the ceiling and behind 
posts. We lit the whole room with those 
lights and it worked out great, because 
they were low enough in intensity to be 
able to balance with the lights of the city 
background. It was really a very chal- 
lenging way to light. 


QUESTION: In the past few years it has 
become the vogue to force everything 


at least one stop, and sometimes two 
stops. Why didn’t you want to force 
anything, when you would have had a 
legitimate reason to do so? 


ROIZMAN: It really goes back to a 
conversation | had with Sidney Pollack 
a couple of years ago when ! was doing 
“THREE DAYS OF THE CONDOR”. 
Sidney wanted me to shoot “CONDOR” 
with a look of realism, but he didn’t 
want that kind of deteriorated, gritty 
look that you get sometimes when you 
force develop. He had a fetish about 
force developing; he just hated the look 
of it, and | tried to convince him at the 
time that force developing was fine, 
because | had used it for everything up 
until then. But we made some tests and 
decided to shoot the film without forc- 
ing and | got to like the look of it so 
much that | decided to take chances in 
doing many different things that way. 
Whereas I’d always force developed, 
now | automatically did it without forc- 
ing, and | found that | could under- 
expose without forcing and get just as 
good a look as | had been getting by 
forcing. 


QUESTION: You just underexpose and 
print it up a stop or two? 


ROIZMAN: Well, | never like to go so far 
under that | have to print up two stops, 
but | find that, within certain tol- 
erances, you can do it. | have forced 
certain shots at night where | knew that 
| could use a little extra punch in the 
highlights. But I’ve recently done a lot 
of tests with the new 5247 film and 
found that | didn’t like the results of the 
force developing as much as | did the 


normal developing. | find that the 
normal developing gives it a much 
softer look. At two stops the effect of 
forcing is almost a myth. Nothing 
happened for me, except that the stuff 
deteriorated. When you force 5247 it 
doesn’t grain up at all like the 5254 
does, but you get a milkiness that’s not 
very nice. Consequently, when 
approaching “NETWORK”, | knew that 
storywise it should have a good, clean, 
crisp look. | pictured full colors and rich 
blacks and a certain prettiness, 
because | was photographing stars like 
Faye Dunaway who wanted to look 
good. Anything that would detract from 
that, | thought, would be detrimental to 
the picture. | found that it was just as 
easy to work at low light levels with the 
new fast Panavision lenses and not 
have to force develop. | knew that | 
could shoot at T/1.2 and not have to 
worry about it — that the result would 
be just as good as if I’d shot at T/4. 
When you have equipment like that you 
don’t have to push the film. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me about the 
night exteriors in the picture? 


ROIZMAN: Actually, there weren’t 
many night exteriors, but for the 
Opening drunk sequence, | made a 
wide shot with the 55mm lens at T/1.1 
without forcing. The closeups | lit, but | 
used only about six footcandles of light, 
shooting at T/1.3, and found that it was 
enough. | was really bouncing light 
gainst the available light of the streets. | 
tried to do it without any added light, 
but | found that it didn’t look good that 
way. So | added what | needed, which 
was just a little bounce light to give 


Many of the scenes for “NETWORK” were shot in offices of New York’s MGM Building, with actual backgrounds of Manhattan buildings 
showing through the huge windows. (LEFT) To balance interior and exterior light values for daylight scenes, acrylic neutral density filters were 
cut to fit the windows and a daylight balance (fluorescents and HMI lamps) was used to light the interior. (RIGHT) At night the interior lighting 


had to be kept to a very low intensity in order to balance with the lighted office buildings in the background. 
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modeling to the faces and make them 
look proper. Then we went into the bar 
of the Warwick Hotel to do the rest of 
the sequence and | lit the whole scene 
with two inky-dinks. | bounced one off a 
white card and shot the other one 
through a piece of diffusion as a kicker 
for separation. My key light there was 
five footcandles. That was one of the 
few times in the last couple of years that 
I’ve really been nervous about a scene, 
because | thought maybe | overdid it 
this time. | shot it at T/1.3 and refused 
to force it — and it printed right in the 
middle of the scale. Because of all the 
blacks in the room, if it had printed any 
lighter, it would have gone grainy. You 
might say that | half-lucked-out on it. It 
was a sort of calculated risk. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me how you 
handled the sequences in the offices 
for daylight shooting with those huge 
expanses of glass in the background? 


ROIZMAN: | find that we are so limited 
by what is available to put on windows 
that it’s really a crime. In this day of 
modernized equipment we have some 
tools that are very antiquated and one 
of them is what’s available to put on 
windows. If you put an 85 gel on the 
windows you have to deal with wrinkles, 
and if you put on a piece of 85 acrylic 
it’s not the right color; it’s much too pale 
and the outside goes too blue. So, as a 
general rule, | try not to put 85s on the 
windows, unless I’m at a distance 
where the wrinkles won’t show. In the 
case of “NETWORK”, we were right on 
top of the windows and the back- 
ground was very important. | was also 
dealing with fluorescent light a lot, and 
it’s very difficult to balance fluorescent 
light to anything. Well, Norman came 
up with these fluorescent lamps that 
are an absolutely perfect match to day- 
light. So | used these lamps and NDs 
only and not 85s. | used acrylic neu- 
trals, the hard plastic ones and, by 
cutting them to the exact size of the 
windows and then interchanging ND3s 
and ND6s and sometimes combining 
them to make ND9Qs, | was able to use 
the light in the room. | also used HMI 
lights to augment the fluorescents and 
found them to be a perfect daylight 
match. By using the combination of 
HMI lights, fluorescents, daylight and 
the NDs, | was able to keep everything 
in the kind of balance | wanted. | tried to 
vary it, however. Sometimes I’d go with 
the outside brighter and sometimes a 
little darker, just to give the feeling of 
different times of day. The acrylics were 
not the greatest either. Some of the 
neutrals were imperfect and | would 
have to cull the best of the lot and 
switch them around constantly. | hope 


Most of the “sets” for “NETWORK” were actual rooms, some of which were very small. In 
some cases, in such close quarters, Roizman used as key lights 25-watt “gimmick” bulbs in 
Lowel-Light luminaires, with cut-off aerosol cans functioning as improvised snoots. Only one 
set, a simple motel room, was actually constructed on a sound stage for the picture. 


that someday someone like Rosco or 
Lee will come up with perfect acrylics 
or gelatins in matched colors to shoot 
through — something we can use. 


QUESTION: Did you have any flicker 
problem with the HMI lights? 


ROIZMAN: No, none at all. | did some 
tests with them and had no problem. | 
found them to be a god-send. They 
were really wonderful. They threw out a 
lot of light and were easy to use. All you 
had to do was plug them into the wall. 
The only problem with them is that 
they’re enormously expensive to rent. 
However, if you can find a way to use 
them and only them, you can eliminate 
a lot of other things. 


QUESTION: In a film like “NET- 
WORK” that calls for carefully articu- 
lated mood in various sequences, how 
handicapped were you by working in 
small rooms in actual locations where 
you could not really put lights exactly 
where you wanted them? 


ROIZMAN: | never really felt hampered 
by it. Small locations don’t bother me. 
Once you learn to work with units the 
size of the ones we were working with, 
you can learn to shoot in a closet and 
there’s no problem in creating the 
mood. Creating a mood in a smaller 
room, especially if it is a low-key mood, 
is actually easier. | really didn’t find any 
places that presented any great chal- 
lenge, as far as that goes. The bigger 
places were the great challenge. 
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QUESTION: Can you tell me about 
those? 


ROIZMAN: We had a sequence to shoot 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Plaza 
Hotel. That’s the room in which Faye 
Dunaway gets up to give a pep talk toa 
group. It was a huge room with a load of 
extras and there was really no place to 
rig lights. In any case, rigging it would 
have been an enormous undertaking. 
So, as usual when | go into places like 
that, | tried to devise a way that we 
could utilize a lot of the existing light 
and then just augment where neces- 
sary. So | had the Production Designer 
get lamps for each table with red 
shades. We put gimmick bulbs inside 
those shades and kicked them up ona 
Variac to the right intensity, so that 
there was at least a little light to focus 
your attention on — so that there wasn’t 
just a big black mass in the middle of 
the room. Then | used a couple of 
Super-Trouper follow-spots to light 
Faye and placed just a couple of other 
lights around to pick up the people on 
the dais. | bounced a couple of lights off 
the ceiling to inject a bit of spill light into 
the room. | discussed that one with Sid- 
ney Lumet and we decided to keep the 
room very dim, so that you knew 
people were there, you could feel them,, 
but your eye wasn’t necessarily drawn 
to them. It was a challenging room to 
light. Sidney works so fast that you 
have to think fast and be fast to keep up 
with him. Otherwise, you can see him 
walking up and down behind you and, 
Continued on Page 402 


_ Arri 16SR on location | 
in tight quarters: flexible 
unobtrusive and fast. 


“Producers like quality?’ says Jack Cooperman, 
“But most of them like speed even more. 
With the 16SR, I found it a lot easier than before 
to get good production quality fast?’ 


“10mm focal length on this one;’ says Mr, Cooperman. 
“I had to keep my body up high, out of the shot. The 
camera’s small size, light weight and adaptable finder 
let me rig the whole thing with one plank, and get right 
up against the ceiling. A fast setup, and compact? 


Until he shot this segment of a 
March of Dimes documentary Spe- 
cial, Jack Cooperman had never 
used an Arri 16SR. Here are some 0 
his comments: 


“‘We were shooting medical staff 
and patients at a hospital. To catch 
the action while it was spontaneous, 
and to keep out of everyone’s way, 
we had to be fast and flexible?’ 


“T found it pleasurable to work 
with that camera?’ says Mr. Cooper- 
man. “It’s a studio-quality tool; and 
it does everything you expect, plus 
quite a few new things:’ 


Produced by March of Dimes Foundation; Ed 
Franck, Director; Jack Cooperman, Director of 
Photography; Jack Green, Camera Operator. 


“Shooting in the crowded Oper- 


ating Room, we had to keep out 
of everyone’s way. No tripods’ 
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STILL PHOTOGRAPHS BY RON GROVER, LOCAL 659 IATSE 


“For one move, I needed to start next to the 
wall?’ says Mr. Cooperman. “With the SR’s 
amazing viewfinder, I could put the Worral 
head against the wall, and still see what 
I was doing without mashing my head?’ 


“The birth sequence required unob- 
trusive shooting. The cable-free bat- 
tery on the camera’s back helped a lot?’ 


ARRIFLEX 


ARRIFLEX COMPANY OF AMERICA: WOODSIDE, NEW YORK: 
(212) 932-3403; AND BURBANK, CALIFORNIA: (213) 845-7687. 
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“What was important to me about this camera 
was the ability to keep the creative flow going 
at a steady pace. The fast setups and reloads 
were ideal for unscripted, spontaneous action’ 


“T’d lock it off, swing the finder over for the Di- 
rector, swing it back, and we'd roll. Instantly? 


GEOFFREY UNSWORTH, BSC 
Continued from Page 373 


ing out of the door, falling out of the 
door or being pushed out of the door. 
Other cameras mounted under the 
wings are slanted at an angle looking 
down toward the ground. We have 
cameras inside the Dakotas showing 
the men approaching the door and 
going out; those are terribly exciting 
shots to see. We have a camera in the 
dome looking back over the tail, with 
the formation in the background; that’s 
also another very good angle. There’s a 
camera on the belly of the plane, also at 
a slight angle, which picks them up 
after they’ve jumped and you can see 
them floating down toward the drop 
zone. We also have two professional 
parachute jumpers who wear cameras 
in their helmets as they fall out of the 
plane. Everything goes all upside-down 
until the parachute opens. Then they 
twist themselves around to best advan- 
tage so that you can see the people 
they are dropping with. These are mar- 
velous angles. All in all, we have about 
18 cameras trained on each jump, so !| 
think we are well covered. 


QUESTION: This picture is being shot 
in the Panavision anamorphic format 
and, since the anamorphic lenses are 
too heavy for helmet cameras, can you 
tell me what lenses are being used on 
those cameras? 


UNSWORTH: They are using a 25mm 
lens on each helmet camera, shooting 
full frame. This footage will have to be 
blown up, scanned and squeezed opti- 
cally to bring it into line with the Pana- 
vision anamorphic footage. 


QUESTION: Are you using zoom 
lenses or prime lenses on your ground 
cameras? 


UNSWORTH: Every camera has a 
zoom lens on it — either a 10-to-1 ora 
5-to-1. One of them has a double ex- 
tender on it, which brings it up to 


The sky is filled with hundreds of gracefully descending parachutists for one of the airborne 
assault sequences in “BRIDGE”. Two of the jumpers wore helmet cameras in order to film 
subjective angles of the action. Other cameras were mounted under the wings and fuselages 
of the aircraft, as well as inside. 


(LEFT) The giant “Sam-Mighty” camera crane prepares to follow action on the bridge. (RIGHT) A camera car moves along to film a follow 
shot of an automobile procession. The action of the picture unfolds across a vast canvas, requiring the coverage of multiple cameras for most 
of the action sequences. 


1,000mm at the long end. 


QUESTION: And what sort of focal 
lengths are you using in the air? 


UNSWORTH: We have 100mm lenses 
on the cameras attached to the under- 
sides and wings of the planes. That 
seems to be the focal length that gives 
us the correct angle for such work. 


QUESTION: Can we talk about the 
sequences you’ve shot up to this point 
— the battle on the bridge, for 
example? 


UNSWORTH: We had to find a bridge in 
Holland that was similar in appearance 
to the Arnhem bridge, because since 
the war the bridge at Arnhem has 
changed considerably — not in shape, 
but the area around it has become built 
up on both sides of the river. Before the 
war, on the south side of the river, there 
was nothing but open fields — while on 
the other side there was the town of 
Arnhem, with the old traditional houses 
running along the approach to the 
bridge. Well, all of that has gone, and 
the main requirement of the film story 
was to find a bridge very similar to what 
the Arnhem bridge was like in 1944. 
About a half-hour’s drive from Arnhem 
is the town of Deventer, which has a 
similar-shaped bridge — slightly 
smaller, but with enough room on 
either side of the approach for us to re- 
create the houses that faced the 
original Arnhem bridge. The town of 
Deventer has been very cooperative 
and has allowed us to reconstruct there 
the houses and the approach to the 
bridge as they were in 1944. This is 
where the battles took place. This is 


where the British 2nd Battalion Para-° 


troop Regiment arrived and was sup- 
posed to hold the bridge for two days, 
but had to hang on for nine days, 
during which they were either killed, in- 
jured or captured. For the filming — 
because we had our own houses — we 
were able to shell them, blow them up, 
destroy them, in fact. We couldn't 
destroy the bridge, because they would 
obviously need it again, so we had to 
create all sorts of effects. We had to 
make it look as though the entire bridge 
was in flames — which it had been in 
real life after certain ammunition 
dumps were blown up. At night it was 
much easier, because one could put 
gas pipes along the superstructure, 
and so forth. We had quite a big tank 
battle on the bridge, which almost 
made it look like we had destroyed the 
bridge — but when it was all cleared 
up, there she was in her shining beauty 
again. I’m sure the townspeople must 
have thought it was the end of their 


gt oe | (ded 


(ABOVE) A scene from one of the furious battle action sequences that take place on the Arn- 
hem (Deventer) bridge, as a German tank assault is stopped cold by Lt. Col. Frost’s men. 
(BELOW) Fiery battle action on the bridge, as troops dodge in and out of the burning German 
tanks. Fire and powder charges were so skillfully rigged that the bridge appeared to be 
almost destroyed, although it was actually not damaged. 


bridge. But no. It was all backed up by 
asbestos sheeting and very cleverly de- 
signed. Of course, the initial explosion 
was terrifying — sheets of flame and 
the ammunition shooting off into the 
night sky. It was really a horrifying 
spectacle, but | think it worked and it 
looks good on the film. 


QUESTION: It sounds like you loved 
every minuté of it. 


UNSWORTH: Well, | don’t like noise 
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and bangs, but it was a pretty good dis- 
play actually. 


QUESTION: Now, of course, this was 
night-for-night, the real thing. What 
about lighting such a spectacle? What 
kinds of lights did you use and how 
were they deployed? 


UNSWORTH: Well, we used Brutes and 
10Ks, of course, but | also used a lot of 
photographic flares — which one had 
Continued on Page 428 


“BRIDGE” LOCATION 
Continued from Page 371 


incidence had a similar circular arched 
bridge and period architecture that 
escaped war damage. When the film 
company’s proposal to use their town 
was approved by 90 percent of the 
population in a citizens’ referendum, 
Levine and his 300-man production 
team moved in. 

The casting for “A BRIDGE TOO 
FAR” became something of an obses- 
sion with producer Levine in his desire 
to mount an all-star cast that would be 
recognizable by surnames alone. 
Listed alphabetically they are: Bo- 
garde, (Dirk); Caan, (James), Caine, 
(Michael); Connery, (Sean); Fox, 
(Edward); Gould, (Elliott); Hackman, 
(Gene); Hopkins, (Anthony); Kruger, 
(Hardy); Olivier, (Laurence);. O’Neal, 
(Ryan); Redford, (Robert); Schell, 
(Maximilian), and Ullmann, (Liv). To 
this galaxy have been added other tal- 
ented cast members bringing the 
number of speaking roles to well over 
100. 

The screenplay was written by 
William Goldman, a_ best-selling 
novelist and screenwriter of “BUTCH 
CASSIDY AND THE SUNDANCE 
KID”, “ALL THE PRESIDENT’S MEN” 
and “MARATHON MAN”, to name a 
few of his impressive film credits. 
Director Richard Attenborough chose 
his technical crew with equal care: 
Director of Photography Geoffrey Uns- 
worth, BSC, and his regular camera 
team; production designer Terence 
Marsh and staff; film editor Anthony 
Mendleson and special effects expert 
John Richardson. All have won top 
honors in their respective fields. 

The film will be released by United 
Artists. 

In housekeeping terms, the film’s 
statistics are staggering: World War II 
uniforms came from every costume 
house in Europe; aircraft, tanks, ar- 
moured vehicles, jeeps, cannon and 
guns of every description were culled 
Continued on Page 439 


The airborne assault sequences, staged over a vast area and involving 1,000 paratroopers, 
presented enormous logistical problems. It was necessary to assemble World War II uni- 
forms, aircraft, tanks, armoured vehicles, jeeps, cannon and guns of every description. The 
jumping was done by a new generation of British “Red Devils” (the 1st Batallion of the Para- 
chute Brigade), brought over from England for the stint. 


Robert Redford visits the location a few days ahead of the start of his filming assignment, in 
order to watch shooting of the airborne assault sequence. Redford portrays the role of Major 
Julian Cook, hero of the water assault across the Waal River at Nijmegen in eastern Holland. 
Dressed in denim jacket and jeans for his informal visit to the set, he looked anything but the 
superstar that he is. 


(LEFT) Attenborough explains an upcoming scene to Ryan O’Neal, who plays the role of 37-year-old Brig. General James M. (“Jumping Jim”) 
Gavin, commander of the entire 82nd United States Airborne Division, youngest commanding general of the Allied forces. (RIGHT) A scene 
from the sequence portraying the water assault across the Waal River near Nijmegen. Much of the shooting was done in and around the town 
of Deventer, permission having been approved by 90% of the population in a citizens’ referendum. 
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Phone 215 236-9100 


Wash. D.C. Area Office 
Phone 202 554-7019 TOMORROW’S TECHNOLOGY NOW! 
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WHAT’S NEW 
Continued from Page 348 


genre or film documentary. Each of 
these three courses involve discus- 
sions-lectures and screenings of film 
Classics. 

The on-campus program curriculum 
covers lectures and group discussions 
on script writing, story analysis, camera 
and sound techniques, set design, 
laboratory procedures, motion picture 
production and studio management. 

Last summer the students saw 
Universal’s then recently completed 
“THE HINDENBURG” and “CAR- 
WASH”, and talked with the cast and 
crew involved in the making of these 
movies. 

Enrollment to the program is limited 
to 50. Early registration is suggested. 

Brochures and applications may be 
obtained by writing Mrs. Mona Kantor, 
director, USC-Universal Studios Sum- 
mer Cinema Program, Division of 
Cinema, University Park, Los Angeles, 
CA 90007, or by telephoning (213) 746- 
2235: 


PMPEA MEMBERS AVAILABLE FOR 
SPEAKERS TO INTERESTED FILM 
GROUPS 


The following members of the 
Professional Motion Picture Equip- 
ment Association have made them- 
selves available for seminars, lectures 
or informal discussions on various film- 
making subjects: 


Anton Wilson 
Anton/Bauer, Inc. 
Milford, CT 06460 


Volker W. Bahnemann 
Arriflex Co. of America 
Woodside, NY 11377 


Jack Behrend 
Behrend’s, Inc. 
Chicago, IL 60611 


Marion M. Rimmer & Moe Tawil 


Berkey Colortran, Inc. 
Burbank, CA 91502 


Paul M. Cicarelli 
Canon, U.S.A., Inc. 
Lake Success, NY 11040 


William J. Turner 
Century Precision Cine/Optics 
No. Hollywood, CA 91601 


Don F. Civitillo 
Cine 60, Inc. 
New York, NY 10036 


Victor Duncan 
Victor Duncan, Inc. 
Dallas, TX 75206 


Francis Jacob Ill 


400 


LaDel, Inc. 
New Orleans, LA 70116 


Nat Tiffen or Ira Tiffen 
Tiffen Manufacturing Corp. 
Roslyn Heights, NY 11577 


Arrangements as to availability and 
other details should be made directly 
with the individual member of the 
PMPEA. 

Most have indicated that they will ad- 
dress groups at no charge, but ac- 
cording to the situation, some may wish 
reimbursement for travel and ex- 
penses. For further information, 
contact your local PMPEA member or 
write: Victor Duncan, Inc., 2659 Fon- 
dren Dr., Dallas, TX 75206. 


A SYMPOSIUM on HIGH SPEED 
PRINTING AND PROCESSING IN 
FILM LABORATORIES. 


On Saturday, 9th July, 1977 a 
Symposium in London will give manu- 
facturers of high speed printing and 
processing equipment the opportunity 
to present the technical and com- 
mercial basis of their products. The 
basis of the Symposium may be 
extended to cover other high output 
laboratory procedures. 

It is expected that delegates will be 
primarily from film laboratories and itis 
hoped that there will be some papers 
from laboratory technicians on their 
own experiences in the area of high 
output equipment and techniques. 

Scheduled as it is, just prior to FILM 
77, itis hoped that many delegates will 
attend both events. The following inter- 
national companies have already 
agreed to make presentations at the 
Symposium: Bell & Howell Ltd., 
Hollywood Film Company, Photomec 
(London) Ltd. 

The committee organizing this Sym- 
posium would be pleased to hear from 
any company interested in making a 
presentation. They, and potential 
delegates, should contact Paul Read, 
Chairman of the Symposium Commit- 
tee at 110-112 Victoria House, Vernon 
Place, London WC1B 4DJ England. 


To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 


vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 
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1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MINOLTA SUPER-8 CAMERAS 
Continued from Page 389 


XL-440 Sound: 8.5 — 34mm (4X) f/1.2 Zoom- 
Macro Rokkor, 13 elements in 12 groups 

XL-660 Sound: 7.5 — 45mm (6X) f/1.7 Zoom- 
Macro Rokkor, 13 elements in 11 groups 

XL-440 and XL-660 lenses each have 46mm 
threaded filter mount and internal swing-in ele- 
ment enabling photomacrography 


SOUND SYSTEM: 

Built-in magnetic recording head and audio 
amplifier and control circuit incorporating one IC, 
6 transistors, and 5 diodes, with AGC (automatic 
gain control) at either of two input levels 15dB 
apart; input for microphones of approximately 500 
to 2,200 ohms impedance; monitor output for im- 
pedances of 200 ohms or more; separate 
FM/auxiliary input provision 


AUTO-EXPOSURE SYSTEM: 

Through-the-aperture servo-motor type incor- 
porating CdS cell, mirror-shutter and bridge 
circuit; backlight adjustment to provide +1.5EV 
more exposure than normal setting 


FILMS USABLE: 

Super-8 cartridges of sound or silent Outdoor- 
Indoor Type A color (or black-and-white) film 
having daylight film-speed ratings of ASA 25 or 
100 and tungsten ratings of ASA 40 or 160, or Type 
G color film with a rating or ASA 160; film-speed 
setting automatically made by pin when cartridge 
is loaded 


SHUTTER: 

Rotary type with 220° sector opening and speed 
of 1/29.5 sec. at 18 fps in both sound and silent 
operation 


DRIVE SYSTEM: 

One electric micromotor for film transport, 
shutter operation and power zoom while filming 
(average approximately 5 sec. between extremes); 
another for sound-head capstan rotation 


POWER SOURCE: 

6 AA-size (penlight) 1.5v alkaline-manganese 
(Mallory MN 1500 or equivalent) or sealed carbon- 
zinc cells installed in handgrip or connected via 
external battery jack power micromotors, sound 
and exposure systems 


FOCUSING: 

XL-225: 5 ft. to infinity by distance scale 

XL-440 or XL-660: Respectively, 4 and 3.5 ft. to 
infinity by distance scale or split-image range- 
finder spot; macro range, film-to-subject dis- 
tances of 3 11/16 (lens-surface position) to 16 
15/16 in. or 3 15/16 (lens-surface position) to 16 
7/8 in., respectively, by manual zoom ring and 
split-image spot 


VIEWFINDER: 

Single lens reflex type, with split-image focusing 
aid in XL-440 and XL-660: LED sound-record- 
ing/battery-check and _ over-/underexposure 
indicators and mechanical safe-run signal outside 
finder frame; +1 to -—4 diopter eyepiece 
adjustment 


FILM-SUPPLY INDICATOR: 
Moving-needle type, automatic reset when cart- 
ridge removed 


OTHERS: 

External LED run light, automatic picture-sound 
fade device (XL-660 only), built-in No. 85 filter (for 
using ‘film balanced for 3400°K illumination in 
daylight) removed manually by switch or auto- 
matically when Type G cartridge is loaded, trigger- 
lock/continuous-run device, cartridge-ejector 
device 


ACCESSORIES AVAILABLE: 

Standard omnidirectional microphone (im- 
pedance: 500 ohms; with wind screen, stand, 
cord); standard monitor earphone (magnetic type, 
impedance: 2000 ohms); fixed and telescoping 
unidirectional microphones; FM-wireless receiver; 
FM-wireless microphone; auxiliary (input) attach- 
ment; shoulder case; microphone extension cord; 
46mm filters (UV, ND, etc.); cable release 
DIMENSIONS: 

9 3/16x7 5/16x2 11/16 in. 


WEIGHT: 
2 |b., 10 5/16 oz. without batteries 
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BRING BACK A WINNER 
Continued from Page 369 


incorporate ENG coverage and decide 
to cover it from top to bottom, then the 
eight hard cameras at the lower 
sections may be augmented by one 
ENG at the starting gate, five more ENG 
units along the top of the course, and 
one at the finish. These will all operate 
independently and could be assigned 
to an ENG director — exactly as the 
communications were set for all of our 
film cameras in Kitzbuhel. | can then 
change the opening framing of camera 
three, change his move as the racer 
goes by, or move him up on a Crest or 
low in the snow. As a story develops we 
can explore it — move after it — 
actually chase it! 

In the starting area in Austria a min- 
ute before his start, Andy Mill, our best 
downhill racer, broke the key second 
buckle on his left boot. D’Arcy Marsh, 
Camera 1, at the top, developed the 
story brilliantly with a 9.5-57 on an ACL. 
The sound was intimate and critical. 
-Each move that Marsh made was exact 
for the shorthand emergency actions of 
the racer and trainer — first trying to 
remove a lesser buckle from his oppo- 
site boot, then trying to secure it with a 
leather strap the trainer had tied to his 
knee for emergency purposes. Noth- 
ing worked. Mill got his call and moved 
instantly across the snow and into the 
side door of the starting shack, as 
Marsh made one of the greatest moves 
| have ever seen a cameraman make. 
Going in after him, he took him around 
a barrier and up in position with all the 
concern and nervousness of the racer’s 
face there on the screen. 

| then did a match cut to Camera 2 
(Dedo Weigert from Munich who was 
set up in the normal start camera 
position outside the starting gate on the 
snow), and Mill was gone — out of the 
gate — down and into a sharp left turn. 
Harry Hart, from London, well back on 
a snow field, 100 meters off, took Mill 
over the Mausfalle drop and through a 
long left turn and a sweeping right turn 
where the racer sailed at 60 mph 
through the picket fence of skiers who 
had lined the course at the top and the 
feeling of speed was increased. Hart 
followed him down until he entered my 
Camera 4 position on the dreaded 
Steilhang turn and, as Mill appeared in 
my finder, | could see he was dangling 
his left boot, like a lion with a thorn in its 
paw, not carving with it, not holding the 
vital high line he would need for his exit. 
His speed was very great as he set up 
for the long traverse onto the narrow 
road lined with hay bales. Jon 
Hammond was there. | had placed him 
Continued on Page 426 
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Quartzcolor 
Ianiro is 
state of the art 
lighting 


More light for less power. More light with less 
heat. Lightweight for fast studio changes or loca- 
tion shooting. Let Strand Century show you 
Quartzcolor Ianiro lighting at the N.A.B. Con- 
ference, Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington 
D.C. March 27 to 30. We'll be in booth 408. 


At Strand Century we speak your language. 


STRAND CENTURY 


A COMPANY WITHIN THE RANK ORGANISATION 


THEATRICAL, TV, MOTION PICTURE, 
ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING AND CONTROLS. 


Strand Century Inc., 5432 West 102nd Street, Los Angeles, 
California, 90045, U.S.A., (213) 776-4600 

Strand Century Inc., 20 Bushes Lane, Elmwood Park, 

New Jersey, 07407, U.S.A., (201) 791-7000, (212) 564-6910 


Strand Century Limited, 6334 Viscount Road, 
Mississauga, Ontario, Canada, L4V 1H3, (416) 677-7130 


PHOTOGRAPHING “NETWORK” 
Continued from Page 393 


even though he never pushes you, he 
works at such an extraordinary pace 
that it’s always a challenge to keep up 
with him. 


QUESTION: What about that huge 
exterior of the building where you had 
lightning and all that? 


ROIZMAN: We actually did that after 
we’d finished the major shooting on the 
production. We did a sort of second 
unit thing and it was supposed to be a 
lot of intercuts for the sequence in 
which Peter Finch yells out the window, 
“I’m mad as hell and I’m not going to 
take it anymore!” We decided to give it 
a little extra visual punch by having it 
take place just after a rain, with light- 
ning still in the distant sky. Well, that 
became the biggest shooting of the 
picture. We went out and did the whole 
thing in two or three nights and ended 
up by having fire trucks with water 
hoses to wet down all the buildings, so 
that we could get a little sheen from the 
water dripping off the windowsills. 
There were huge cherry-pickers with 
lightning machines on them and we 
used one lightning machine to light 
each building. What you do is take a 
cluster of maybe five carbons and put 
them together on one machine, and 
when you strike that you could prac- 
tically melt the generator with all the 
current that it draws. It really creates a 


terrific effect. Then | had to light the 
people in each room of the building, 
which wouldn’t have been so bad had it 
been a normally operating building. But 
our widest shot was of this huge build- 
ing that was actually abandoned. There 
was no electricity and no elevator, so 
the electrical crew had to carry lights 
and cable all the way up to the top floor 
and spread out and get in there and put 
up lights in the rooms. What we used in 
there was strictly a Baby and a Lowel- 
Light in each room — one to bounce off 
the ceiling and one to backlight the 
people at the window. There were a 
couple of arcs on the street just to wipe 
the buildings, so that they had some 
light on them between lightning flashes. 
Then there were these huge lightning 
machines which we mounted either on 
a cherry-picker or on a roof across the 
street. We would shoot a section and 
then jump to another area and maybe 
do two or three a night. It was really a 
lot of fun, because it was so well done, 
so well coordinated. Freddie Caruso, 
the production manager, had every- 
thing laid out perfectly. He always knew 
where the lightning machines should 
be, where we needed the wet-down and 
everything. It turned out to be a really 
massive job of coordination and it went 
very smoothly. We worked for just a 
couple of hours each night and 
knocked it off. 


QUESTION: What kind of carbons did 
you use in the arcs and the lightning 
machines? 


Roizman takes a light reading in preparation for shooting a closeup of Faye Dunaway. Says 
he, “The stars of the picture wanted to look good.” The consensus: Miss Dunaway never 
looked better on the screen. Extremely versatile in his use of light and the camera, Roizman 
adopted entirely different photographic styles in the three features for which he garnered 


Academy nominations. 
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ROIZMAN: We used two different kinds 
— one for the arcs cross-lighting the 
building and another kind for the light- 
ning machines. | had to keep the color 
temperatures a little different in order 
to go for a bit of extra effect. | would 
normally use yellow-flame carbon for 
the lightning effect, because it still goes 
a little cool without a correction and 
that’s probably a color that’s truer to 
what real lightning would be — if you 
could say that real lightning has a color. 
But, in this case, we used a little white- 
flame carbon and made it blue, so that 
the lightning looked blue. Sometimes 
you go overboard and just go for an ef- 
fect, and that’s what we did in this case. 
It’s something that | normally don’t like 
to do, but in this instance it didn’t 
bother me. That’s a bizarre sequence 
anyway. 


QUESTION: You mentioned camera 
movement earlier.. Could you com- 
ment a bit more on that? 


ROIZMAN: There was nothing 
extraordinary about the camera move- 
ment in “NETWORK”. Most of the 


- movement came in wherever we had 


the space, and that was mainly in the 
TV studio. We did a lot of it there. In 
general, Sidney likes to work a lot with 
cuts, but he will put in definite moves — 
and very important moves — when 
they’re dramatically called for. But he’s 
not a believer in moving the camera 
just to move it, and | agree with that 
theory totally. | don’t think the camera 
should ever move unless something 
makes it move, an actor or a situation. 
In that respect, our camera movement 
in this picture was very straight- 
forward. | don’t think. there was any- 
thing that would catch your attention so 
you would say; “Wow! What a great 
camera move that was!” 


QUESTION: What about the more 
stylized aspects of the picture — like 
that stunning dramatic sequence 
between Ned Beatty and Peter Finch? 


ROIZMAN: That was an _ interesting 
situation, because we shot it in the 
conference room of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. It’s an old room with beauti- 
ful carved ceilings and tapestries on the 
walls. There are gorgeous chandeliers 
and furniture and rugs. One of the 
Stipulations was that we couldn’t rig 
anything in there, so | couldn’t hang 
anything on the ceiling, which con- 
sidering the size of the area, made 
things very difficult. So we again fell 
back on the theory of taking what was 
there and augmenting it. For example, 
there is a big light change at the start of 
Continued on Page 436 
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Ask any film 
maker abou 
prestige. He'll tell 
you about MPL. 


Living up to our clients’ expectations and needs— 
that’s what MPL is all about. And we know what it 
takes to be good. That’s why TV producers, documen- 
tarians and 16 mm film makers across the country 
depend on MPL. 

We set the highest standards for our work. And 
our standards are reflected in everything we do. Send 
MPL your film and VTR’s and see why we're so proud 
of our name. 


PROCESSING: 7247 Color Negatives, B & W Reversal, 
B & W Neg/Pos, Color ECO and EF, Color Interneg/ 
Pos, Reg. & Super 8, also: 

SOUND: Original Recording, Rerecording, Mixing, 
Interlock Screenings, Sound Optical Transfers, 
Musical Libraries 

PRODUCTION SERVICES: Editorial, Conforming 
A/B Rolls, Titling, Film Treatments, Film 
Lubrication, Scripting 

PRINTING: B & W Interneg/Pos, B & W Reversal, 
Color Interneg/Pos, Kodachrome Prints, Ektachrome 
Prints, Printing Masters, Reg. & Super 8, also: 
SPECIAL SERVICES: Color on B & W Videotape to 
Film Transfers, 35mm to 16mm Optical Reductions, 
16mm Opticals with Effects, 16mm to 8mm 
Reductions 

RENTAL, SALES, and REPAIRS: Camera and 
accessories rented. Repair service and factory 
warranty work performed. 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 
2517 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203 
CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 Beverly Boulevard, 

West Hollywood, California 90048 
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DOCUMENTARY FILMSTRIPS 
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sight in order to bring all of these re- 

mote places to audiences at home, but 

they rarely recorded any sounds. They 

j brought the films back, went into a 

Moviola sound studio and narrated it, telling us 

Console all about the things they had seen and 

. now we were seeing. Sometimes, they 

Editors played a record or two of the music of 

b eee the country where they shot their 

—- footage. Filmstrips had been made 

similarly. With more portable equip- 

\2\ ment becoming available, location 

.* ) recordings became easy, but travel- 

— ogues and filmstrips still stuck to 

minimal and re-created sounds. In our 

series, we were trying to give the feeling 

of an event, a place and people, as 

close as we possibly could to being 

there. Sounds are just as integral a part 

of an experience as sights, and we 

e Service contracts available on recorded accordingly. Backgrounds, 

all moviola equipment. interviews, dialogues, spectators, 
¢ Complete line of editing, projection and participants, animals, everybody! 

sound equipment for rental or purchase Editing this large amount of sound 


LAUMIC exe) INC u aah shop facility for overhauls and sf: WEAOWE Havine: becrrranerete 
a a : 


- 16mm magnetic sound editing, | found 
LY. e Complete stock of editing supplies. : ; : 
712) eee 30042” BE Oi neate ‘ 5: that handling 1/4-inch tapes was not a 


; pleasant experience at first. The 
Isn’t it nice to know we'll be around to service temptation to transfer everything to 
your equipment... AFTER THE DEAL IS CLOSED?®J | 16mm was quickly overcome by 
computing the cost involved. 
Therefore, we decided to mix down by 
transferring 1/4-inch to various tracks 
on a multi-track recorder, and down 
from that, much in the way that it is 
done in popular music production. 
Mixing the various tracks presented 
another problem. While we enjoyed 
working with a number of engineers 
around town on our 16mm 
productions, we could not utilize their 
skills now, because they lacked the 
necessary equipment for multi-track 
mixdowns. On the other hand, the 
studios accustomed to mixing tracks 
for filmstrips had never seen such a 
complicated mess of sound (basically 
documentary motion picture tracks) 
and were uncomfortable with the mix, 
which at times took days to complete — 
much too expensive for the limited 
budgets of filmstrips. (1 constantly had 
to remind myself and the people who 
worked with me that filmstrip budgets 
are considerably lower than film 
budgets, a hard fact to face when most 
of our sound elements were identical to 
those of a film production.) 
John Mayer, an old friend, came to 
the rescue. John, an M.A. in Film from 
UCLA, was the cameraman on my first 
independent film some 12 years ago. 
Courses start January, April and September. Write to the Since then, he has made a: whole: new 
Student Councillor Dept., London International Film School, career tes f eater nls d peg 
24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP, England. Tey ne ene ne 


commercials and films. His love for and 
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great interest in all aspects of anything 
audio-visual has never faded. He had 
just bought a new TEAC four-channel 
recorder, and after hearing about my 
problems with mixing my tracks, he 
offered to attempt a trial mix on his new 
machine. 

It was a great success, due, | think, to 
John’s technical knowledge, but also to 
the fact that he shares our enthusiasm 
for creating a new medium — 
minimizing the pauses between slides, 
putting the advance signals where the 
natural flow of conversation allows and 
not stopping the sound, mixing 
dialogue, background effects and 
music so that we would have a feeling 
of being there. Gabor Szabo wrote and 
played the original score for all 
subsequent strips. On RODEO we used 
a wonderfully appropriate song by 
Roger Miller. 

How do you make a filmstrip usable 
in the classroom? We felt that our 
experience-like approach would have 
tremendous teaching value on many 
levels. People of all ages with a variety 
of interests would plug into our strips 
and derive different experiences, learn 
something on a different level. But how 
to communicate this to teachers and 
potential buyers? One way was to 
prepare a teacher’s guide and other 
supplementary materials that reflected 
the nature of the filmstrips, and here 
Doubleday was very helpful. 


We have gotten some taste of how 
our intended audience will receive the 
strips. During the testing of the first few 
strips in a variety of elementary and 
secondary schools, we received 
unanimous acclaim from both 
educators and students. At one point | 
was handed 32 drawings and 32 
letters drawn and written by the 
members of one fourth-grade class 
who had seen DOG SHOW. Some 
pictures depicted dogs and people ata 
dog show, but several students drew 
their own dogs. The letters commented 
on the strip, several saying that it “felt 
like being there”; others told stories 
about the students’ own dogs, or dogs 
they knew or would like to have. From 
these and the results of some more 
carefully set up tests, we feel that the 
filmstrips succeed in communicating 
the actual experiences of an event — 
the sights, pace, smells and feelings of 
having been there — and that they 
stimulate a variety of activities which 
develop aesthetic awareness, as well as 
conceptual abilities, thus supporting 
specific curriculum objectives. 

Shortly after the completion of 
EVENTS! we had the opportunity to 
develop our documentary technique 


Matthews has 
a great way to 


crash a party 


Victor Duncan 
aa pala sed 


shot, Matthews has the perfect answer. The versatile 
new ‘doorway dolly’ is only 2972” wide and easily moves through 
even a 30” doorway. The 10”, ball bearing pneumatic tires give 
the smoothest ride possible. 

By adding the ten inch standard sideboards you can have 
additional working area and the rear axles will expand 642” to 
give even more stability. The push bar, pull handle and sideboards 
are all included as standard accessories. 

The next time you crash a party, let the people at Victor 
Duncan show you how the Doorway Dolly works for you. Matthews 
makes it easy. And Victor Duncan knows it. 


SUSTAINING 


MEMBER 


the check and double check people 


Be 200 East Ontario, Chicago, IIl/.60611 (312) 321-9406 
2659 Fondren, Dallas, Texas 75206 (214) 369-1165 
11043 Gratiot, Detroit. Michigan 48213 (313) 371-4920 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 


Exclusive Midwest distributor of Panavision® 


even further. Concept Media, which 
Continued on Page 408 
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FOURTH 
EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A:S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A‘S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 

Completely updated Filter, Lighting and sold word se ~ Seca oe Aioist 

, is a Page provides D or 

Lens sections. Data on most recent cam calcky Kscaticay detanacd taseal 

era developments. Complete shooting 

data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 

Television cinematographers filming THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 

16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 

spherical motion pictures in any aspect HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 

ratio, in color or black and white, silent ; 

or sync-sound, in the studio or on Pleasesend __—s—C—CC/PileS Of the AMEERRICAANN CINNEMAA- 

location TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ 18.50 each, postpaid. No C.O.D.’s 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 


F i i: 
uant discounts. alifornia residents please remit 6% Sales Tax ($1.13 per Manua 
: iti Buyers Dieuas pay by International Money Order or U.S. 

Funds. 
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The Ultimate in Wireless Microphone Systems 


Vega’s new Model 63 Diversity Receiving System 
virtually eliminates problem noise and signal drop- 
outs that are occasionally encountered when a wire- 
less microphone system is used on a set, in studios, 
and in theatres. Moreover, because excellent sound- 
tracks can be obtained from fully concealed wire- 
less mics, much of the tedious dialogue looping on 
taped programs is no longer necessary. When used 
with any of Vega’s fine wireless transmitters, the au- 
dio is like a hardwired connection. Of course, Vega’s 
Diversity Receiving System will improve the perfor- 
mance of any brand VHF wireless mic. It’s no surprise 
that the Model 63 Diversity Receiving System is being 
used by all major network studios. Try one, and see 
what it can do for you. 


How the Diversity Receiving System works 


OUTPUT 
ANTENNAS 


The Model 63 Diversity automatically switches electronically 
a division of Cetec Corporation to the strongest signal, i.e. eliminating signal dropouts. 


9900 Baldwin Place, El Monte, CA 91731 © (213) 442-0782 © TWX: 910-587-3539 


HOWARD A. @ 
ANDERSON Co. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street. Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 
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DOCUMENTARY FILMSTRIPS 
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distributes an extensive and well- 
known series of filmstrips on Human 
Development, asked if we would be 
able to develop a complementary 
series portraying teenagers facing 
certain problems — a girl who finds 
herself pregnant, an alcoholic boy, a 
loner, an obese girl, a runaway, and the 
children of divorcing parents. 

| set about trying to locate people 
who were really facing (or had just 
faced) each of the problems we wanted 
to discuss — that of the unwed mother, 
for example. Weeks were spent on the 
telephone talking to guidance 
counselors, social workers, teachers. A 
whole network of contacts was 
developed. As a result, | interviewed a 
number of girls. None seemed exactly 
right, but at last one was right. 

Instead of exploring a brief public 
event, we were now trying to use the 
filmstrip: medium to illuminate very 
complex and private events and 
relationships. The same crew and 
techniques were used, except that each 
strip required many days of shooting. 
We frequently made interior set-ups, 
but they were done with high-powered 
strobes and took much less time than a 
similar set-up for film would have. We 
had to work fast and, above all, we had 
to be as unobtrusive as possible. The 


small number of people on the crew 
proved to be a definite advantage. Less 
than a week after the girl had told her 
mother she was pregnant. we were 
reenacting the scene with the real 
prople — and real tears. 

The American Family 
notwithstanding, | doubt that such a 
production could have been done on 
film, and certainly not on a typical 
educational film budget. As a filmstrip, 
not only was it feasible, but the results 
are very, very satisfying. i 


DOCUMENTARY FILMSTRIPS— 
NOTES ON THE PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Tyler Thornton 


All photographs were taken with 
35mm. Nikon equipment, my standard 
for many years now in still photog- 
raphy, both because of versatility and 
quality. All manner of lenses were used 
from 24mm wide-angle to 500 mm 
mirror telephoto. The film used was 
Ektachrome commercial (ECO) with an 
occasional roll of High-speed Ekta- 
chrome for those impossible dark 
interiors and very, very early morning 
shots. A light “Tilltall” tripod was 
frequently carried, and mobility was 
held at a premium. | wore a fishing vest, 
keeping only those lenses which | had a 
projected use for stuffed in its small 
pockets. My wife carried the tripod, the 
larger lenses, and the bulk of the film. 


The motion picture stock (ECO) was 
the main departure for me from my 
normal use of Kodachrome for 
reproduction on paper. The ECO is 
much less contrasty than Kodachrome 
and, therefore, reproduces better from 
film onto film. However, it is not 
nearly as sharp as Kodachrome and, 
therefore, somewhat disappointing. 
ECO comes in tungsten color balance 
only and must be used with an 85 filter 
in daylight to give a normal color 
rendition. This is somewhat of a 
nuisance when one has a whole battery 
of lenses; therefore, | bought 85 gelatin 
filters and cut them to fit under, and be 
retained by, my skylight filters. In this 
way | had the conversion filter on all of 
my lenses, a considerable saving in 
dollars from fitting all of the lenses with 
glass filters. 

The smaller format of the filmstrip 
had to be considered at all times. This 
is the same height as the horizontal 
35mm frame but about 3/16” less in 
width. Thus, the vertical shot was elimi- 
nated (my favorite) and the width had to 
be allowed for in all shots. Frequently 
Gabor would look my way, notice that | 
had the camera in the vertical position 
and shout, “No verticals!” After a 
couple of times, | learned, but the 
temptation was always there. 

The actual shootings were all done in 
a single day per event. This required 
Continued on Page 410 


It all started fourteen years ago. Things were different then. TV 
was black-and-white; theater screens were getting bigger and the 
audiences smaller; talk was cheap but Cleopatra wasn’t; hair was 
short and skirts were long; the motion picture industry was 
feeling the pains of a declining market. 


WHY IS THERE 
FOTO-KEM? 


A strange environment indeed to give birth to a new lab. But we 
had faith — faith in this great medium. We figured film was still 
the best way yet conceived by man to transfer a thought from 
one brain to another. 


lis 
wy, 


Foto-Kem Industries Inc. 
2800 West Olive Avenue 
Burbank, California 91505 
(213) 846-3101 


We said: “‘Let’s open a little lab and give them the things bigness 
can’t cope with.”” So we did — with one developing machine, a 
borrowed printer, two men and one customer. It worked! Peo- 
ple liked Tender Loving Care. They told others and we survived 
and grew. 


Now ...we’re in a big new plant in Burbank, and our list of 
customers has grown by leaps and bounds. But we still very 
much believe in Tender Loving Care. If you are one of our fine 
customers, this is to say “‘thank you” for believing in us. If 
you're not yet a customer, come in and see our new lab. We’re 
proud of it, and we'll be most happy to see you. Also, we'll 
treat you like the president of a network, even if you’re not. 


GERRY BRODERSEN 
President 


REG DUNN 
Executive Vice President 


LOU VINCENT 
Production Vice President 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


EXPERIENCE 


THAT'S WHY AMERICA’S LEADING FILM PRODUCERS ARE CHOOSING CENTURY FOR 


ZOOM LENS REPAIRS 


SPECIALIZING IN | 
ANGENIEUX 


AND OTHER FINE LENSES SUCH AS PAN- 

CINOR, CANON, ZEISS, SCHNEIDER, ETC. 
FAST SERVICE In AS LITTLE AS 8 HOURS! 
AVERAGE RETURN TIME TO EAST COAST ONLY 72 HOURS! 

EXPERT WORKMANSHIP © LARGE PARTS STOCK 


OUR EFFICIENCY MEANS FASTER SERVICE FOR YOU AND 
FAIR PRICES. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
CALL OUR SERVICE MANAGER, BILL TURNER, TODAY! 
(MENTION THIS AD AND GET A FREE LENS TEST CHART.) 

OUR 28TH YEAR OF OPTICAL SERVICE 


TO THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY Precision Cine/Optics 
1066] BURBANK BLVD. NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 91601 (213)766-3715 


BUILT BETTER 
...-NOT CHEAPER! 


AND BACKED BY 
25 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


THE INDUSTRY STANDARD 
AT A NEW N/VEAU 
THE STEENBECK ST-928. 


GENERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 10518 Detrick Avenue @ Kensington, Md. 20795 U.S.A. @ Telephone: 301 942-1170 


In Canada: Kingsway Film Equipment Ltd., 821 Kipling Ave., Toronto, Ontario M8Z 568 
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early starts and late finishes. At times 
we worked for 16 hours straight with 
only a small lunch break. When you’re 
carrying around a bag full of lenses, 
etc., and wearing two or three cameras 
and walking as much as 15 miles on 
concrete and trying to see, digest and 
record an event that may be entirely 
new, these then are days that will 
remind you that your body indeed does 
have muscles and your feet, in fact, 
have bones. Ouch! 

The coordination between the three 
of us was the only thing that really al- 
lowed us to finish the projects. Even 
though Jack and | might be in entirely 
different places we met frequently and 
consulted on the work we were doing, 
feeding each other ideas. He would say 
what sounds he had recorded, where 
they were, and how important, and | 
would do the same with the visuals. In 
this way, the two of us Covered far more 
ground than either one of us could have 
alone. The master coordinator 
remained Gabor. He was always in the 
forefront searching for new happen- 
ings, guiding us towards the sched- 
uled events, lining up the next shot, so 
that | was free to concentrate on the 
moment. 


The main agent to the camera was 
the tripod. | used it frequently: during 
the rodeo to hold the 300mm lens used 
in most of the action shots (allowing me 
to remain outside the arena and blur 
the backgrounds), during the county 
fair for dark interior exhibits, during the 
drag race to get smooth pan shots at 
slow shutter speeds. The motor drive 
also proved invaluable during the fast 
action events allowing me to get a more 
complete series of shots of, let's say, a 
bucking horse or a speeding bicycle. | 
might also mention that all exposures 
were made with the assistance of the 
camera’s through-the-lens meter, a 
system | have complete confidence in 
and a very time-saving convenience. 
And finally, | must mention my wife, 
who was an invaluable assistant. It was 
she who carried the tripod, the film, the 
500mm lens, snacks, and also ran for 
coffee, hot dogs and root beer. It was 
she who stayed with my tripod- 
mounted camera while | climbed 
fences, ran into the grandstands and 
arena, chasing a fleeting smile, a 
gooey-fingered child, a clowning clown, 
or a mounted troop of parading peace 
officers. 

| really didn’t think it could be done 
all in one day, but the team effort 
worked and the results are very grati- 
fying. E 


DOCUMENTARY FILMSTRIPS — 
SOUND EDITING AND MIXING 


by John Mayer 


When | first saw Gabor Kalman’s film 
strip, DRAG RACE, | was very im- 
pressed by the complex sound track. It 
was a mixture of sound effects, music, 
and interviews that sounded very much 
like a documentary film track. When 
Gabor explained how difficult it had been 
to combine tracks in the mixing session | 
suggested he try mixing onto four-track 
half-inch tape and then mix down from 
that format. This eventually led to our col- 
laboration on the final sound of four of the 
strips in the EVENTS! series. Not long ago 
| purchased a four-track TEAC tape 
recorder capable of sync recording. | fent 
it would also be capable of mixing with a 
quality comparable to that of studio 
equipment of a larger format. Combined 
with a TEAC Model 2 mixer and a full 
track recorder, it proved the ideal 
machine for editing and mixing sound for 
Gabor’s filmstrips. 

First, let me explain sync recording 
(sometimes called sel-sync or simul 
sync). Simply described, it is a 
record/playback system which allows the 
gaps of the record head to either record 
or playback. With a four-track head, any 
gap can be set to either record or 
Continued on Page 412 


THE NEW “UNIVERSAL” MODEL 2030 FLUID HEAD 


A TOTALLY NEW CONCEPT OF FLUID HEAD 


WEIGHT 8ibs. HEIGHT 5%2 inches. FITS BALL OR FLAT TOP 
TRIPOD. CAMERA PLATFORM: 5% x 3% INCH. 


CAMERA SCREW: % INCH. STD. 


75°C). 


FEATURES: 
Accommodates all cameras isc up to 30 Ibs. (13.6 kg). 
oe operative in temperature range fr: 


om — 4°F to + 167°F (-20°C to + 


AUTOSLIP © provides self-adjusting breakaway free pan (no knobs). 


HYDRALOK ® 


assures Safe locking at any position up to 90° tilt. New 


concentric (hydrostatic self-equalizing) tilt lock/tension device. 
Extremely smooth pan-and-tilt movements. 

Quick-leveling ball-and-cavity system. 

Leakproof and dustproof sealing. 

Adjustable, non-twist pan-tilt handle. Left or right hand operation. 
Bubble level gauge. %’”-16 camera mounting screw. 

Low profile design. Rugged construction. Reliable operation. 

Supplied with segmented ball base (fully compatible with standard 2” 


radius tripod ball cups). 


Ball level clamp and wing nut supplied as a single unit. 


Fits ball or flat-top tripods. 


Weight: 8 Ibs. (3.6 kg) e Height: 5/2” (14 cm) 
Camera Platform: 5%” x 3%” (13.3 cm x 8.3 cm) 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


Universal Wooden Tripod Legs, Baby Legs, Hi-Hat. All with Standard 2” Radius Tripod 


Ball Cup. 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS & PATENTS PENDING, ALSO DESIGN REGISTRATION APPLICATIONS 
(SOLE) DISTRIBUTOR IN U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


UNIVERSAL FLUID HEADS (AUST.) PTY. LTD 
N 2A CLEMENT STREET RUSHCUTTERS BAY 
SYDNEY. N.S.W. AUSTRALIA 2011. 


TELEPHONE 31 8789, 337 1394 


UNIVERSAL 


Cinema 


CABLE & TELEGRAM “UNIMOTA” SYDNEY 
SPECIALISING IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE MOTION PICTURE AND TELEVISION INDUSTRY 


' onoduces 


Technology inThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 ™@ Cable: Cinedevco 
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STARRING IN 


A TREMENDOUS CAST OF NAME BRAND 
FILM EQUIPMENT AND PRODUCTION SUPPLIES— 
SUPPORTED BY OUR COMPLETE TECHNICAL REPAIR SERVICE. 


INTRODUCING OUR TOTAL EDITING FACILITIES 


WITH A SKILLED STAFF THAT IS WILLING AND ABLE 
TO GIVE YOU THAT SAME KIND OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
SEEN EXCLUSIVELY AT FERCO NEW YORK. 


DIRECTED BY EXPERIENCED FILMMAKERS AND PRODUCED 


363 BRANNAN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 94107 (415) 957-1787 
419 WEST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 (212) 581-5474 


TIFFEN 


THE WORLD'S FINEST PHOTOGRAPHIC FILTERS. 


42” DIAMETER 
ACCESSORIES 


Tiffen 4%” filters are engi- 
neered to meet the exacting 
standards of large diameter 
professional lenses. The 412” 
filter will fit numerous lenses, 
using Tiffen adapter rings, 
eliminating the need for vari- 
ous costly special-size filters. 
Available in all standard col- 
ors, combination colors, neu- 
tral densities, rotating polari- 


138mm FILTERS 


for Angenieux 20-120 (6x20) 
F2.6 lens. Available in all 
standard colors, combination 
colors and neutral densities. 
Close-up lenses in +%2, 1, 2,3. 


TIFFEN 


71 Jane Street, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577 


SQUARE 
FILTERS 


Tiffen Photar® Filters in all 
colors are available for Tiffen 
and other square filter holders 
in sizes from 2x2-inches up 
to 15x15-inches. 


SUSTAINING 


RECTANGULAR 
FILTERS 


for Arri 16 matte box. Avail- 
able in all colors and neutral 
densities 0.1-1.0. 


Member Professional 
Motion Picture 
Equipment Association 


zer; and diopters 42, 1,2, and 3. 
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LOOKING FOR GRIP 
EQUIPMENT To HELP 
YOU MAKE A SCENE? 
CAMERA MART'S 
SELECTION TURNS THE 
COMPETION GREEN! 
THE COMPLETE FULL LINE 
OF MATTHEWS, FROM 
APPLE BOXES TO WALL 
SPREADERS. TO WORK 
WITH EVERYTHING FROM 
TINY SPOTS TO DOUBLE- 
HEADERS. BUTTERFLIES 
THAT GIVE YOU BUITER- 
FLIES. CLAMPS TO 
HOLD YOU TIGHT 
DOLLIES WITH ALL 
THE BEST MOVES. 
CUTTERS THAT CUT 
RIGHT. FINGERS 
AND FLEX ARMS 
THAT WONT EVER 
LET YOU DOWN. AND 
LIGHTING FRAMES AND 
MOUNTING GEAR FOR 
EVERYTHING AROUND. 
REFLECTORS,NETS, 
UMBRELLAS, SLEDS, 


ses idee 


| CAN'T NAME EVERY PART. 


SO WHATEVER YOU NEED, 
JUST CALL THEM UP 
AT FRIENDLY 
CAMERA MART! 


WHAT DO 
YOU THINK 
OF THAT, 
LITTLE FELLA? 


CAN'T 
STAND IT... 


Tell me more about your full line of Matthews equipment. 


Specifically, I’m interested in: 


Name 

Company 

Address 
Cie. = State 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


Zip 


CAMERA MART 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 


456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 


Member Professional 
Mot io 


DOCUMENTARY FILMSTRIPS 
Continued from Page 410 


playback — in any combination with the 
others. For example, | might record a 
signal on track one. | then rewind and 
play back the signal in the sync setting 
(gap one of the record head playing 
back) while | record another signal on 
track two. When | play both tracks 
together on the playback head they are 
synchronized. This system is often used 
in music recording, but it is also ideal for 
assembling a complex documentary 
soundtrack. 

The preliminary editing was done by 
Gabor Kalman, who took the hours of 
material recorded by Jack Lord and 
pulled out the important lines from inter- 
views, as well as the proper sound 
effects. Occasionally the material was en- 
riched with a stock effect or two. The 
rough-cut tape was then threaded onto 
an Ampex 501 recorder and patched into 
one channel of the Model 2 mixer. This 
compact and complex little board was 
capable of assigning the signal from the 
channel to any or all of the four tracks. 
The channel also has some equalization, 
allowing high and low-frequency atten- 
uation. As an example, we might take a 
line of dialogue, roll off the low fre- 
quencies at 200 hz, set a proper level and 
record it on track one of the TEAC 
recorder. Next, we would cue and 
equalize and set a level for the next line or 
effect, set the TEAC for record on 
channel two, sync playback on track one, 
assign the signal to channel two. We 
would roll the machine and listen to the 
sync playback of track one and, as soon 
as it ended, we would roll in the line for 
track two from the Ampex and it would 
record on track two. 


This would go on and on until the 
entire track was assembled. Some- 
times we would make edits using this 
system. The first part of the line would 
be recorded on one track and played 
back in sync, the second half would be 
spun in at the appropriate time, 
allowing us to edit without cutting the 
Original tape. Lines did not always 
follow each other back-to-back. Often 
we spaced them for proper timing and 
then added a bed of sound effects in 
the background. The four tracks could 
get used up pretty quickly this way with 
voices, effects and music, but we never 
had to pre-mix tracks in any of the 
strips we did. 

Another valuable feature of the 
TEAC system was the ability to “punch 
in” while recording. This meant we 
could record a track with something 
like background presence, and if it ran 
out before it was supposed to, we 


would simply re-cue it on the Ampex, 
Continued on Page 444 
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The most efficient, reliable and silent 
16mm 400 ft. (120m) magazine available! 


w All-new take-up assembly provides steady, positive film tracking. 
@ Sound dampening material specially fitted into each magazine door effectively 
reduces system noise. The PLC-4A is a truly quiet operating magazine. 
@ /mproved spindle system in both film chambers allows easy film loading — 
permitting both supply and take-up core adapters and daylight-load spools to 
be locked securely during filming, preventing rattle and wobble. 
® Corduroy liners fitted in both film chambers ensure a clean, “fuzz-free’ film magazine. 


@ Made of extremely lightweight, glass-filled Lexan® a material with greater impact strength 


than magnesium. 


@ Compatible with all 16mm cameras which accept standard 400 ft. magazines. 


For further information, 
eRe MG] ES fonoduces 
CORPORATION 
Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 M@ Cable: Cinedevco 


THE BIRNS & SAWYER S02 


Our Latest Bag for the Creative Production Crew! 


markers and stopwatch. 
Hang it over the arm of a 
director’s chair or carry it 
on your shoulder. Comes 
in durable denim, in five 
attractive colors — dark 


blue, faded blue, forest 
green, light green poinset- 
tia red. Catalog number 
2679 — $24.95 plus $1.00 
shipping and handling. 
Calif. res. add 6%. 


it’s About Time! 


In addition to critically FILMETER, Catalog No. 
timing 16mm and 35mm 2624, $49.95 and the 
footage, these Birns & STUDIO, Catalog No. 
Sawyer re-designed, su- 2625, $69.95 


per quality stop watches 
record elapsed and accu- 
lated time. Big and easy 
to read, shock-proof and 


The Scriptote organ- 
izes the work of the direc- 
tor, assistant director, 
script-girl and production 
manager. Fitted pockets 
hold scripts, production 
boards, notebook binder, 
pens, pencils, grease 
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anti-magnetic, self-com- 
pensating with unbreak- 
able main springs. The 


BIRNS & SAWYER, INC. 


1026 NORTH HIGHLAND AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90038 ¢ (213) 466-8211 
(213) 466-8211 e CABLE: BIRNSAW « TELEX 673280 


THE PANAVISION! STORY 


This latest in a series of tributes to manufacturers of outstanding 
motion picture equipment honors a company that started by making a better 
anamorphic projection lens and went on to become a major force in the industry 


By SCOTT HENDERSON 


The classic cliché of the American 
Dream runs something like this: A 
bright young man with an idea (and 
preferably little or no money) clears a 
place in his garage and begins to tinker 
with whatever he can scrounge or 
scrape together, in order to turn his 
idea into reality. With Horatio Alger-like 
determination and clarity of vision, he 
works day and night, experiencing fail- 
ure after failure and enduring the ridi- 
cule of loutish onlookers. At a point 
where despair would have driven the 
ordinary man to drink or suicide, Our 
Hero is still hanging in there, believing 
more than ever in the feasibility of his 
idea, bucking the odds, burning ever 
more midnight oil. Until finally, one day 
— Voila!, Eureka!, Hallejujah! — his 
idea becomes reality. His better 
mousetrap (or whatever) not only 
works, but solves one or more of So- 
ciety’s burning problems. Our Hero 
goes on to achieve Fame and Fortune 
beyond his wildest imaginings. 

A cliché to be sure, but clichés be- 
come clichés because they are so often 
true, and the above fable, be it ever so 
corny, might well be the saga of 
Thomas E. Edison or Henry Ford or, for 
that matter, one Robert E. Gottschalk, 
who literally began in his garage by 
cobbling together a home-made 
underwater motion picture camera and 
is today President of Panavision, Incor- 
porated, a towering giant among manu- 
facturers of camera and lens systems 
to the professional motion picture 
industry. 

Panavision, Incorporated was found- 
ed by Robert E. Gottschalk in the fall of 
1953 for the purpose of manufacturing 
anamorphic projection lenses for the 
then brand new Cinemascope process. 

Panavision anamorphic projection 
attachments differed from the ones 


Bausch and Lomb were making for 
20th Century-Fox in that the optics 
were prismatic rather than cylindrical, 
thereby allowing a change in the ana- 
morphotic power, or squeeze ratio, of 
the lens by merely turning a knob on 
the lens itself. Panavision anamorphic 
attachments became the most popular 
projection lenses in the world and more 
than ten thousand pairs were sold. 
Panavision, at that time, was small, but 
the tremendous sales of its lenses 
brought sufficient capital into the 
company to allow it to expand into the 
photographic end of the motion picture 
industry. MGM Studios were making 
their most expensive pictures in 
Cinemascope but they were unhappy 
about having to go to 20th Century-Fox 
for their taking lenses, so they came to 
Panavision with the hope that Pana- 
vision could design a system for them 
on a non-exclusive basis. Panavision 
accepted the challenge and developed 
Ultra-Panavision 70 which MGM first 
used on “RAINTREE COUNTY”, then 
“BEN-HUR” and “HOW THE WEST 
WAS WON”. 

Concurrently with developing the 
Ultra-Panavision 70 process, 
Panavision was working on a new lens 
design for 35mm photography to 
compete with Cinemascope and, 
shortly afterward, brought to the studio 
for testing an all-new anamorphic lens 
designed to eliminate the troublesome 
closeup distortion and general lack of 
definition of Cinemascope lenses. 
MGM immediately adopted this 
system and stopped using Cinema- 
scope. As soon as the word was out 
that MGM was using Panavision lenses, 
others quickly began to use the Pana- 
vision process. The Mirisch Company 
and Columbia Pictures were the next to 
use these Panavision 35 lenses. A few 


years later, 20th Century-Fox itself 
abandoned their own Cinemascope 
process in favor of Panavision. 

While this was going on, yet a third 
process was being developed by Pana- 
vision: Super Panavision 70, which 
utilized the same 70mm cameras as 
Ultra-Panavision, but with new spheri- 
cal lenses. The first picture to use 
Super-Panavision was “WEST SIDE 
STORY” and then “LAWRENCE OF 
ARABIA” and many others followed. Of 
course, it was obvious that the 35mm 
Panavision system would be the most 
popular and Panavision had designed 
its lenses to fit the BNC cameras which 
all studios were using, but it was not 
long before the urge came to design 
and build a silent reflex camera which 
appeared to the company to be the 
next logical step in camera evolution. It 
was not long, therefore, until the 
company displayed what it called its 
Panavision Silent Reflex camera or 
PSR, as it became known, the first 
silent studio reflex camera. 

To produce this camera quickly and 
at the lowest possible cost, Panavision 
used NC and BNC camera boxes which 
they converted to the reflex system and 
altered the movement to allow for a 
200° shutter. An all-new lightweight 
blimp was designed to hold the camera 
box and a very sophisticated viewfind- 
ing system was incorporated. The PSR 
camera weighed in at just under 100 
pounds and was in immediate demand. 
Zoom lenses were just coming into 
vogue at this time and zoom lenses 
desperately needed reflex cameras. 

The popularity of Panavision lenses 
and the PSR camera grew drama- 
tically during the early 1960s and, as 
television became more and more 
important, Panavision began to design 
and build spherical photographic 


How it all began. Robert E. Gottschalk started Panavision, Inc. because he felt the industry needed better anamorphic lenses for projecting 
Cinemascope, and proved it with the comparison below: (LEFT) Closeup projected through Bausch & Lomb Cinemascope lens exhibits a bad 
case of the “anamorphic mumps”. (RIGHT) The same scene projected through a Panavision lens exhibits no distortion. 
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(LEFT) A set of Panavision Super-Speed and Ultra-Speed lenses, including: 14mm, T/1.9; 20mm, T/1.9; 24mm, T/1.2; 29mm, 1/1.2; 35mm, 
T/1.3; 40mm, T/1.3; 50mm, T/1.4; 75mm, T/1.6 and 100, T/1.6. (RIGHT) The new Panaflex-X camera, which is similar to the standard Pana- 
flex, but minus the 360° rotating viewfinder system and variable shutter. It accepts all of the Panaflex accessories, plus a small television 
camera that attaches to the viewfinder. It was designed as a second or “spare tire” camera to the Panaflex. 


lenses for both television and 1:85 
spherical photography. 

Panavision produced its PSR 
camera in ever-increasing numbers 
and the camera rapidly became the 
most wanted studio camera in the 
world. 

In 1968, Bob Gottschalk decided that 
the PSR, while very much in demand, 
did not represent Panavision’s full 
design and production potential. He 
reasoned that it was still a conversion. It 
was a camera in a blimp and, while 
lighter than other studio cameras, was 
still relatively heavy. He then launched 
an intense and highly secretive 
research and development program to 
produce what he calls “a totally new 
generation of cameras” which would 
have to be light enough to be com- 
fortably carried by hand and yet serve 


all the functions of the studio camera. ° 


The company worked for four years, 
during which time no rumor of the proj- 
ect became known to the industry. 
Then, suddenly, in the fall of 1972, 
Panavision unveiled its Panaflex 
camera. Production of the PSR had 
been quietly discontinued, as it was 
apparent from its initial debut that the 
Panaflex was the camera of today and 
tomorrow. 

The year before the Panaflex was 
shown, Panavision realized that in 
order to produce this camera effi- 
ciently and in quantities it needed a 
new factory much larger and more 
modern than the one that had been its 
home since 1953. The company then 
designed and built a new factory in Tar- 
zana, which was conceived expressly 
with the Panaflex production in mind. 

In little over four years, 100 Pana- 
flexes have been produced and 
production has increased at a steady 


pace. The company could have pro- 
duced many more cameras in the past 
four years if it had not been for Pana- 
vision’s policy of constant engineering 
improvement and retro-fitting these 
improvements to the cameras. The 
design of the Panaflex, as well as all 
other Panavision equipment, is never 
frozen and the company is constantly 
engaged in research to develop 
improvements in their products. 

In the four years since the Panaflex 
has been in use, it has undergone more 
than 100 modifications and these 
modifications were made to all the 
cameras, not just the latest ones. 


Therefore, if a cameraman rents a 
Panaflex camera, he can be assured 
that his camera will be indistinguish- 
able from the very highest numbered 
camera in both performance and 
appearance. 

Over the years, Panavision began 
acquiring representatives throughout 
the world: The first being Samuelson 
Film Service, Ltd. which represents 
Panavision exclusively throughout 
Europe and Australia. They were 
followed by General Camera in New 
York, Cinevision in Canada, Salon in 
Hong Kong and Southeast Asia, Toho 
Continued on Page 422 


(ABOVE LEFT) The new Panaglide floating camera mechanism, with Panavision-adapted Arriflex mounted. (RIGHT) The Panaglide with 
special lightweight Panaflex mounted and shaft partially telescoped. On the lower end of the staff is attached the electronic control system 
housing, with the battery. pack in a separate container. (BELOW) A series of sequential still photographs showing the operator running with 


the Panaglide to film fast action sequence. 
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“VIR. PANAVISION” SPEAKS OUT 


A candid and informative interview with the man who built the 
company from the ground up and who still provides its leadership 


It is almost axiomatic that behind 
every successful organization there lies 
the vision, inspiration and deter- 
mination of a single person. In the case 
of Panavision, that person is Robert E. 
Gottschalk, who, in David and Goliath 
fashion, decided to compete with the 
giant optical companies of the world in 
designing and manufacturing ana- 
morphic projection lenses — and who 
did it so successfully that he parlayed 
his company into the position of fore- 
most purveyor of advanced profes- 
sional camera and lens systems to the 
motion picture industry. 

Robert E. Gottschalk was born in 
Chicago, Illinois, and attended and 
graduated from Carleton College in 
Minnesota. Immediately upon grad- 
uation, he came to Los Angeles with the 
idea of entering the motion picture 
industry. 

He first produced and directed short 
subjects in color which were blown up 
to 35mm and released by Warner Bros. 
He then entered the field of medical 
photography and produced and 
directed a number of scientific and 


medical films. By chance an acquain- 
tance of his acquired the first Aqua- 
lung imported into the United States 
from France where it had been devel- 
oped by Jacques-Yves Cousteau. After 
his first experimental dive with the 
Aqualung he decided to build an 
underwater movie camera so that he 
could make underwater films with this 
new device. With his home-built under- 


water camera he shot footage for the 
major studios and, in searching for 
wide-angle lenses, he hit upon the idea 
of using the then practically unknown 
system of anamorphic lenses. 

At this time 20th Century-Fox was 
secretly experimenting with ana- 
morphic lenses and subsequently an- 
nounced to the film industry that all 
their pictures would, henceforth, be 


(ABOVE RIGHT) The ultra-modern Panavision plant in Tarzana, California was built a few years ago specifically to accommodate the ex- 
panded production facilities needed to produce the Panaflex camera and its accessories. (BELOW LEFT) Reception foyer of the Panavision 
plant. (CENTER) Gallery and theater foyer. (RIGHT) The Panavision theater, which features superb projection equipment for all professional 


formats. 


(LEFT) The Electronics Department at the Panavision Plant. (CENTER) The Panavision machine shop. (RIGHT) Another view of the machine 
shop. The Panavision plant, considered one of the most technically advanced in the world, regularly runs multiple shifts in an endeavor to 
keep up with the demand for the highly popular Panaflex camera, which is rapidly becoming the standard of the industry for professional 


35mm production. 


made in Cinemascope. Because of 
Gottschalk’s experience with ana- 
morphic lenses, he decided to compete 
with 20th Century-Fox in providing pro- 
jection lenses to theaters throughout 
the world. He then started his com- 
pany, which he called Panavision, and 
which grew into what it is today. 

A member of both the Directors 
Guild of America and the Hollywood 
cameramen’s union (IATSE LOCAL 
659), Gottschalk, as President of Pana- 
vision, is attuned to the practical 
requirements of technicians working in 
today’s film industry. In the following 
candid interview, granted exclusively to 
American Cinematographer, he dis- 
cusses the philosophy of his company 
and the development of its latest 
products: 


Q. Today a large proportion of motion 
pictures are photographed with Pana- 
vision equipment. What is your opinion 
as to why this is so? 


A. There are several basic reasons for 
this—the first being that Panavision’s 
philosophy is to design and produce 
photographic equipment of the very 
highest quality regardless of price. 
Since Panavision does not sell its 
equipment, no compromise is made in 
quality. Secondly, and equally impor- 
tant: Panavision spends a great deal of 
time with cameramen, camera 
operators and assistant cameramen 
researching their desires and needs. In 
other words, the company makes a real 
effort to produce equipment to make 
the camera crew’s job easier and to 
help them achieve a better looking pic- 
ture on the screen. Thirdly, Pana- 
vision’s policy of constant updating of 
its equipment insures the user that his 
equipment incorporates the latest 
developments and innovations. 


Q. How long ago did you decide to 
make the Panaflex Camera and what 
motivated you to build it? 


A. We had produced the first Pana- 
vision Silent Reflex Camera approxi- 
mately ten years ago and it was 
received with tremendous enthusiasm 
because it contained many of the 
features desired by cameramen, 
operators and assistants. Even though 
it was a conversion, it was highly 
sophisticated, extremely quiet and haa 
a superb viewing system. It far sur- 
passed any studio camera available. In 
spite of the demand for it and its suc- 
cess, | felt that it did not incorporate alli 
of the features that were required in 
today’s method of making motion 
pictures, nor did | feel that this camera 
represented Panavision’s full technical 


capability. So, seven years ago, we 
started on the design of a whole new 
kind of camera which we felt would 
better fulfill the needs of modern 
movie-making. 


Q. What were some of the changes in 
movie-making techniques which made 
you decide to build the Panaflex? 


A. For one thing, movie-makers were 
moving out of the studio sound stages 
and shooting their films largely on 
natural locations and this required a 
much smaller, much lighter camera. 
The practical locations often made it 
difficult or impossible to use cranes or 
dollies and, therefore, a truly silent 
hand-held camera was desperately 
needed. The result of this thinking, of 
course, was the design of the Panaflex 
which weighs less than one-third as 
much as the PSR in the Panaflex’s 
studio mode and converts in less than 
one minute to a hand-held camera 
which can be used for sync sound 
photography without compromise. 


Q. What special techniques were used 
to achieve such a small and silent 
camera? 


A. The manned space program 
spawned a great many electronic inno- 
vations and a number of these new 
technologies were incorporated into 
the camera, allowing us to miniaturize 
and effect tremendous savings in 
weight and bulk. Its extremely low 
sound level is achieved without a 
camera blimp or a lens blimp by ex- 
tremely high precision in the manu- 
facture of its drive components and, 
since we were not building this camera 
to sell competitively, we were not 
hampered by cost-cutting manu- 
facturing techniques which would ulti- 
mately penalize the sound level of the 
camera. 


Q. What is your reaction to seeing 
other motion picture cameras using 
electronic digital display since you 
pioneered it in the Panaflex four years 
ago? 


A. Since imitation is the most sincere 
form of flattery it doesn’t bother me. 
Anyway, putting a winged-lady radiator 
ornament on an Edsel does not a Rolls- 
Royce make. 


Q. Since the Panaflex Camera costs 
twice as much to rent as other movie 
cameras, has this created any prob- 
lems in its acceptance? 


A. The relatively high rental price of the 
Panaflex Camera is the result of two 


factors: the first being that it is an 
extremely expensive camera to 
produce because of its precision and 
versatile features. The second reason 
is that all Panaflexes from #1 on are 
constantly being improved and 
updated and new features are retro- 
fitted into earlier cameras so that the 
rentor of a Panaflex is assured that his 
camera, no matter what its serial 
number, includes Panavision’s latest 
features and improvements. This 
policy, of course, costs the company a 
lot of money and is reflected in its ren- 
tal price. 


Q. Do you anticipate that in time the 
rental price of the Panaflex will be re- 
duced? 


A. | think there is little doubt but that the 
rental price of the Panaflex will be 
reduced and for a number of reasons. 
Firstly, the camera has had over four 
years of experience on a great number 
of major motion pictures and tele- 
vision films and has been shaken out, 
so to speak. Like any new product 
there were a number of changes and 
improvements made in the camera and 
it is now operating so successfully that 
future changes will become fewer and 
fewer. Secondly, Panavision has been 
tooling up to produce the camera in 
larger quantities and the result of this 
tooling will mean a lower production 
cost and, of course, a lower production 
cost will mean a lower rental price. 


Q. Since it is now a fact that many 
motion pictures are made in natural 
locations, what is your feeling about 
the quality of photography of movies 
made this way, as opposed to those 
made under studio controlled 
conditions? 


Continued on Page 424 


Robert E. Gottschalk, founder and Presi- 
dent of Panavision, Incorporated, is the 
“spark plug” behind his company’s surge to 
prominence in the industry. 
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By WILLIAM E. HINES 
Director of Photography 


“A telephone booth in a cemetery!” 

So | was told when | had asked 
Michael de Gaetano what “HAUNTED” 
was about. But, of course, it was more 
than that. Fascinated by our wired tech- 
nological society and its sometimes 
morbid effects, he was in the process of 
finalizing the script for this contem- 
porary Gothic Western, touched by re- 
incarnation and death, with the Super- 
stition Mountain as background. 

“We've all become prisoners of the 
copper wire, and the telephone sym- 
bolizes the villainy that’s strangling us,” 
he told me. 

“HAUNTED” promised to be a 
picture packed with challenges both 
artistically and photographically and | 
was looking forward to the experience 
of working with Michael de Gaetano, 
the writer, producer and director, and 
with his twenty-eight-year-old asso- 
ciate, Nicholas Nizich, who was func- 


tioning as co-producer on this, his first 


picture in that capacity. 

| became involved with the film in its 
formative stages when Michael was 
writing the shooting script. During that 
time, we had many meetings to discuss 
the various photographic equipment 
and procedural requirements of the 
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~ A feature full of mood and special effects, filmed in Hell-hot locations, 
provides the cinematographer with a challenging, but rewarding, experience 


picture. | felt comfortable with his think- 
ing and visual conception of the story 
and had no doubt that | could help him 
realize this on film. Michael had 
finished “UFO: TARGET EARTH”, his 
first feature (see American Cinema- 
tographer, July 1974), a couple years 
before and was looking forward to this, 
his second and more ambitious film. 

During our discussions of lighting 
and mood, he requested chiaroscuro 
lighting for the interiors, which is a very 
contrasty, moody effect comprised of 
stark light and dark shadows and with a 
few or no mid-range tones. In the 
filming although the nature of the 
interiors and the placement and type of 
the practical source lights opted 
against a true chiaroscuro result, we 
did approach this low-key effect, par- 
ticularly on night interiors and ex- 
teriors. 

Michael and | had concurred on not 
pushing the film unless absolutely 
necessary, in order to maintain 
optimum film quality. As it happened, 
because of the extensive scope of the 
master shots in each of the exterior 
night sequences, pushing the film was 
necessary for all night shots. However, 
only one stop of forced development 


was required, and the black areas held 
full and rich. To achieve this visual 
mood, all interior and most exteriors 
were shot with a relatively wide lighting 
ratio and brightness range. 

To film this feature, we had a 
shooting schedule of four six-day 
weeks to make forty major moves, 
some of them as far as sixty miles from 
our central base. There were fifty-five 
establishing lighting setups and 
approximately 450 camera setups. Our 
aspect ratio was 1.85, film stock was 
Eastman 5254, and our total film con- 
sumption was 56,000 feet of film. Not 
much film for a feature of this scope. 

Arizona in summer has to be almost 
as hot as working in hell. Temperatures 
ranged from the high nineties to nearly 
125°. In fact, during one exterior se- 
quence, Michael's crepe soles melted 
from his shoes, sticking to the hot black 
pavement in downtown Phoenix.. In 
some of the smaller interiors at the 
movie ranch, with the lights on, the 
temperature would rise to 140° — and 
with high humidity as a result of the 
perspiring cast and crew. In addition to 
heat, we had blowing sand and rain 
storms to contend with. But we ate 
plenty of bananas for potassium and 


(LEFT) Preparing to shoot the complicated opening sequence of “HAUNTED”, which involved a 60-foot dolly move, plus the movement of 
more than 50 extras. (CENTER) An overhead view of kitchen set shows camera crew in upper left corner shooting with Arriflex 35BL. (RIGHT) 
Second assistant cameraman measures camera distance for focus in preparation for shooting scene in bedroom set. 


(LEFT) Director of Photography Bill Hines modifies ram’s head to shoot cutaway “insert” in living room of the McCloan mansion. Note rig- 
gings and “greens” above set. This was part of a complex rigging which provided more than 500,000 watts of usable light and was perma- 
nently rigged for sequences shot on this set. (CENTER) Hines moves a diffusion paper over a key light illuminating Virginia Mayo. (RIGHT) An 
overhead view of living room and staircase set constructed at Southwest Studios in Carefree, Arizona. 
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(LEFT) Camera crew prepares to pull back from closeup in gasoline station sequence shot in Mesa, Arizona. Light was mixed from gelled 
FAYs to provide daylight fill. (CENTER) Gigantic butterfly scrim was used to diffuse lights from deuces and FAYs for porch sequence. 
(RIGHT) Crew makes ready to shoot a 40-foot dolly move. Because of the extreme brightness of the sun, it was necessary to provide a tremen- 
dous amount of fill light to keep the shadows from going black. Hence the FAY lights and reflectors used here. 
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(LEFT) Director Michael DeGaetano rehearses actors for beach sequence, as crew sets up lights. A moonlight effect was used here, as with all 
night exteriors. The orange glow from left of frame came from a special light to provide fill for Coleman lantern. (CENTER) The crew sets up to 
shoot pool table sequence in local beer hall. (RIGHT) The crew moves a 40-foot section of dolly track through Apacheland. 


(LEFT) Rain interrupts the shooting of a night sequence. (CENTER) Spectacular flames engulf stuntman Bill Couch, as he moves from phone 
booth and runs through the cemetery. Note dummy of actress Ann Michele in phone booth. (RIGHT) Couch in full flame. Note safety men with 
extinguishers in upper right corner. Couch was painted with flammable glue. His special costume contained a body-fitted oxygen suit which 
provided him with three minutes of oxygen. 


enough salt pills to keep our muscles 
from cramping and to avoid heat pros- 
tration. 

“HAUNTED” was a big picture to do 
photographically. It demanded multi- 
camera coverage at times and the use 
of large lighting units. . 

Our lighting equipment included two 
Brute arcs and five 10Ks with 
Molevators, two nine-light units, twelve 
seniors, twelve juniors, eighteen babies 
and eight dinkies — most units with 
quartz bulb capability — and a couple 
of Lowel kits. In addition to twenty-four 
2K and 1K quartz units with dichroics, 
we used FAY and mushroom bulbs to 
augment, plus the usual light control 
accessories, including a ten-channel 
dimmer board, remote boards, spiders, 
several thousand feet of cable, etc. 


Grip equipment consisted of a 
McAlister dolly, eight reflectors, 
assorted screens, scrims, solids, 
cukalorises and butterflies, grip stands, 
polecats, lumber, apple boxes, 
wedges, cup and step blocks, ladders, 
chairs, umbrellas, walkie-talkies, etc. 

Four 35mm reflex cameras were 
used: the BNC pellicle reflex, a heavy 
studio sound camera, and the ARRI 
35BL, a lightweight sound camera 
(both with crystal sync motors), and two 
ARRI II-Cs for MOS (“mit out sound”) 
or “wild” shooting. One of these had a 
hard front for the Mitchell lenses and 
the other had a three-lens turret and 
used ARRI lenses. Both ARRIs had 
high-speed capability. The two sound 
cameras and the two wild cameras 
were also backup cameras for each 
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other in the event one or the other mal- 
functioned. 

In the spacious and modern South- 
west Studios at Carefree, the McCloan 
home interior was constructed. It was a 
four-room set with a center stairway 
and measured 45’x45’ overall. Proser- 
pina’s wickiup and a small confes- 
sional were the other two sets put up on 
the stage. All other interiors were real 
location environments. 

Our electrical crew, under Gaffer 
Larry David, did a remarkable job in 
getting the lighting in place and oper- 
ating it at the various locations under 
extremely difficult conditions. Heavily 
snooted studio lights, deuces, fivers 
and tenners, were hung and used for 
our stage work. We directed blue- 
gelled 10K or nine-light FAY units 
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through windows and doorways for the 
appropriate daylight or moonlight 
effect. 

Michael wanted each set to have a 
distinctive ambience, so colored light 
was used throughout the picture. | used 
gelled babies and deuces to repro- 
duce the colored light emitted from the 
practicals. All these were diffused to 
provide a soft ambience, and the gels 
were used to bring the color temper- 
ature of particular lighting units into 
correlation with each of the practical 
light sources used so that in effect, 
these practical light sources appeared 
to actually light specific areas of the set. 
Michael desired a distinct blue moon- 
light cast to all night exteriors, so all of 
the luminaires simulating moonlight 
were gelled to 5600°K. The torchlight 
effect in the opening sequence was one 
instance, the fire sequence near the 
end was another, in which “flame’- 
colored gels were used. The effect of 
the Coleman lantern lighting the lake 
scene was achieved with a light yellow 
gel. 

Michael and | decided on night-for- 
night sequences rather than day-for- 
night in order to attain deep, rich 
blacks and thereby maintain a con- 
sistent and believable look and mood 
throughout the picture. Each scene was 
bathed in a blue moonlight effect with 
colored light added to simulate emis- 
sion from obvious practical sources. 
The moonlight effect was kept at a level 


approximately two to two-and-one-half 
stops less than that of the key light for 
appropriate balance. 

Because of the low level (to avoid 
halation) of the practical light (in 
relation to the selected T-stop) at the 
freight depot in the western town, we 
had to augment that light by a nook 
light placed above the roof and di- 
rected downward. The light hitting the 
roof was objectionable and next to 
imposssible to completely gobo off, so 
to keep the light and stand out of the 
Academy aperture, we lined up a cutter 
with the roof line, in relation to the 
camera, and secured the cutter with 
two C-stands, effectively blacking out 
and blocking the roof, and made the 
shot. 

The lake sequence worked with 
quartz, FAY and baby units. Since we 
did not have enough power or equip- 
ment to light the lake, Michael placed a 
lone fisherman in the distant back- 
ground and we directed a yellow-gelled 
baby on him, simulating the light from 
his Coleman lantern which was beside 
him. The reflection from him and the 
lantern, across the gently rippling 
water, effectively established the 
scene. 

The nook lights and Lowels came in 
handy in the tight confines of the phone 
booth where we used bounce light, as 
we had done in several other se- 
quences. We had to replace the circu- 
lar neon tube with a tungsten bulb in 


Director Michael DeGaetano checks camera angle, as Director of Photography William 
Hines (right) prepares to shoot the scene and 2nd assistant cameraman Rick Plautz waits for 
start cue. Arizona summer temperatures ranged from the high nineties to 125° — hot 
enough, in fact, to melt the crepe soles from the director’s shoes. 


order to justify the fatal spark which 
was to emanate from the bare fila- 
ments of a broken bulb. 


If a practical moved — such as a 
torch or lantern — we panned: an 
appropriately color-gelled luminaire 
with that action. This was done in the 
opening sequence, our most extensive 
lighting setup, where we had extras, 
horses and principals lighted by a 
torchlight effect and had a sixty-foot 
dolly move to make. We also panned 
colored light during the fatal fire se- 
quence, and when Andrew ap- 
proaches Proserpina’s place with his 
lantern. The lamp operators deserved 
credit in not only panning with the 
action, but also simultaneously flooding 
or spotting the lamps in order to keep 
the intensity of the light on the subject 
consistent. At other times we “floated” 
diffusion or open-end scrims to control 
the intensity of the light falling on sub- 
jects passing near luminaires. 


The opening night-for-night 
sequence, which was bathed in a 
moonlight effect with each of several 
action areas keyed by torchlight effect, 
did not present the lighting problem for 
multiple camera shooting which might 
be imagined. Even with the two sound 
cameras shooting at angles up to nine- 
ty degrees of each other as they 
panned with the action, we were able to 
maintain proper lighting balance, 
because we utilized snooted key lights 
gelled with “flame” color, one covering 
the area around each torch, panning 
with, and varying the intensity on, each 
torchbearer as he moved. It was a wide 
shot with plenty of depth to it, and had 
principals, extras, and horses working. 
The weather was threatening and we 
had to get the sequence in the can, 
because we had already been rained 
out once before after having lighted 
this, the most extensive setup of the 
picture, so Michael asked for two 
sound cameras to provide two angles 
of coverage for each take. 


In the bar/poolhall sequence, we had 
two problems: the first was the limited 
time we had to shoot in the business 
establishment; the second and 
deciding factor was an actor who could 
not remember his lines. Again Michael 
decided to use two cameras, shooting 
at a sixty degree angle from each other. 
The lighting was pooled and moody 
with bounce light fill, and we made it 
work. The forgetful actor’s lines were 
dubbed in later in Hollywood. 


In the fire sequence, where Andrew 
burns like a torch, we utilized both 
sound cameras and the wild cameras, 
all of them panning with the fiercely 
blazing stunt man, shooting at an angle 
which varied during the panning move- 
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ment from forty-five degrees to one 
hundred sixty degrees of each of the 
outside cameras. But again, the pooled 
light, the brightly burning subject and 
the panning key lights with flame gels 
worked well. The cameras were spaced 
along the line of action in order to get it 
coming and going, each appropriately 
placed to get us, respectively, an 
extreme long shot, a high medium long 
shot, a medium close shot, and a low 
close-up angle. The two cameras hold- 
ing the wider angles were running at 
standard speed (24 fps), the camera 
with the medium view was running at 32 
fps and the low angle closeup camera 
was filming at nearly three times nor- 
mal speed. We got two rather spec- 
tacular takes. 2 

| had other lighting challenges and 
semi-challenges, such as those 
sequences requiring interior-to- 
exterior and exterior-to-interior angles. 
We had one day and one night exterior- 
to-interior, and although we had no 
night interior-to-exterior setups, we did 
have two day interior-to-exteriors to 
shoot. In addition, | had an interesting 
but quite unexpected problem to face 
and that was a day-for-night interior-to- 
exterior shot. It was a matter of balanc- 
ing the exterior light coming through 
the window to the interior lighting. We 
could not increase the light inside the 
small attic space without making it a 
sauna or burning the place down. The 
exterior background in view consisted 
of dark-colored buildings and dark 
green terrain which was about three- 
quarters backlit by afternoon light, so 
there were many dark values appar- 
ent. The approach to balancing 
interior-exterior lighting is always one 
of keeping the light values (brightness 
range) within acceptable visual 
parameters in order to achieve the 
visual effect desired. To reach this 
intensity/brightness balance on _ lo- 
cation interiors, light control and/or 
color correction gel material can be 
placed over the windows. In preparing 
the attic setup, it was necessary to 
maintain the consistent blue moonlight 
effect, which was used in all night 
exteriors throught the picture, so we 
covered the window with two .60 and 
one .30 neutral density gels, without 
using an 85 gel, which brought the 
exterior brightness down to a level two 
stops below that of the interior. The 
result was quite satisfactory. Later on 
we treated the bar/poolhall sequence 
in a similar manner. 

The only day-for-night sequence 
(simply because we could not go to the 
great expense of getting enough equip- 
ment there to light the action and the 
extensive background) was when 
Andrew was on the lake in his boat, 
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‘ Hines and DeGaetano (in background) discuss upcoming scene to be shot at Apacheland 


studios in Arizona, while 28-year-old co-producer Nicholas Nizich, working for the first time 
in this capacity, seems oblivious of the overpowering heat. All night sequences were shot 
night-for-night, except one which was reluctantly filmed day-for-night only because the area 


was too vast for the number of lights available. 


traveling to Proserpina’s. 

As | mentioned, the weather was a 
problem — in more ways than one. The 
monsoon season was upon us, and 
thunder showers were periodically ap- 
pearing; fortunately for most of our 
shooting, late at night. However, we 
had the big opening sequence to do at 
night, and the evening that it was 
scheduled, after getting our lighting 
setup thoroughly rigged and arranged 
and sixty feet of dolly track leveled and 
secured, as we began camera re- 
hearsal of the rather intricate action, 
the lightning began flashing in the dis- 
tance and moving rapidly in our 
direction as the wind picked up in 
intensity. Suddenly, as we were about 
ready for our first take, the storm was 
upon us with gale-force winds, driving 
rain and lightning bolts. The wind blew 
over and smashed two nine-light units 
and cracked the fresnel lenses on two 


‘tenners before everything was pulled 


down and/or covered by the rain- 
drenched crew. We all retreated to the 
operational saloon for a few well- 
deserved libations while the thunder 
crashed and boomed overhead and the 
lightning bolts struck all around us, in- 
cluding the building we were in. It was 
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like war. Well, that finished the shooting 
for the night as one thunder storm after 
another passed through. We would 
have to set up for the sequence another 


time. C’est la guerre. 


Despite all the trials and tribula- 
tions, “HAUNTED” was put in the can 
and we returned to Hollywood to re- 
cuperate. There Michael and Film 
Editor Jack Hofstra began cutting what 
we had wrought. In seven weeks they 
had a fine cut ready for sound effects 
and music timing. 

An excellent score was composed 
and conducted by Lor Crane, who 
worked from a 1/2” video cassette 
transfer from the edited workprint. 
Necessary voice looping was also done 
using video tape transfers from the 
workprint as audio-visual guides. All 
post-production was done at Denny 
Harris, Inc. of California, which has 
complete facilities from editing through 
dubbing. 

F & B/Ceco, Alan Gordon Enter- 
prises, and Ray Baxter Enterprises 
were most helpful in filling our equip- 
ment needs at all times. 

| can only say that “HAUNTED” was a 
tough but worthwhile experience — 
one which | shall long remember. lea] 
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(LEFT) The Panalite dimmable basher or obie light, holds a 1000-watt quartz bulb with the intensity being infinitely variable at the turn of a 
knob, with no change whatsoever in color temperature. The light from the Panalite is absolutely even. Rear view here shows back of housing, 
control knob and light-limiting doors. (CENTER) Panalite front view, showing light at full intensity. (RIGHT) Panalite, showing light con- 
siderably dimmed. 
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(LEFT) The new Panahead gear-head for 35mm motion picture cameras weighs only 30 Ibs and features three speeds, plus neutral or “free” 
head. In addition, the Panahead can also be used as a gyro head. A built-in tilt plate raises the camera 90° to permit pointing it straight down, 


or, by reversing the plate, straight up. (CENTER) Tilt plate elevated to point camera 90° straight up. (RIGHT) Tilt plate elevated for shooting 
straight down. 


(LEFT) Panaflex on Panahead with handles attached for “gyroing” the head or “free heading”. (CENTER) Panaflex on Panahead tilted down, 
showing viewfinder kept almost level automatically. (RIGHT) Panaflex on Panahead, tilted up, showing viewfinder kept almost level auto- 
matically. (BELOW RIGHT) The Panaglow illuminates the ground glass markings in the viewfinder, in order to eliminate the loss of those lines 


when viewing scenes at night or in subdued light. The lines glow red in dim light, changing to black when the camera is panned to a lighter 
area. 


THE PANAVISION STORY 
Continued from Page 415 


in Tokyo, Churubusco in Mexico, and 
Victor Duncan in the Midwest. 

The company has received eight 
technical awards from the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences and 
Gottschalk has received the British 
Society of Cinematographers Annual 
Award on two separate oc- 
casions—one for the PSR camera and 
recently for the Panaflex camera. 

Panavision has been used by every 


(LEFT) The Panavision variable projection anamorphoser, made in 1957. Since the optics were prismatic rather than cylindrical, a change in 
the anamorphic power (or squeeze ratio) could be achieved merely by turning a knob on the lens itself. (CENTER) An early Panavision zoom 
lens. (RIGHT) Another early design of Panavision zoom lens. 


major motion picture studio in the 
Western World and, in fact, has ben 
employed in Russia, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. The number of feature pictures 
made with Panavision equipment totals 
more than 2,000. 

According to Gottschalk, Pana- 
vision’s policy has always been, and will 
continue to be, the production of 
motion picture equipment which 


facilitates the photographic process, 
resulting in improved quality and the 
saving of time in production. a 


NEW FROM PANAVISION 

As indicated above in the history of 
the company, Panavision started in a 
very small way with the manufacture of 
a single product — a set of deana- 
morphosing projection lenses for 
theaters showing films in Cinema- 
scope. 

Since those early days, the company 
nas not only added a series of lenses 
and cameras (including the unique 
Panaflex) to its product line, but an 
extensive array of accessories, as well. 
Following are descriptions from Pana- 
vision of some of the latest devel- 
opments and innovations to come off 
the drawing boards and into pro- 
duction: 


PANAFLEX CAMERA 
MODIFICATIONS AND NEW 
EQUIPMENT 


The Panaflex camera, since its initial introduc- 
tion in the fall of 1972, has undergone constant 
modification for the purpose of improving its per- 
formance and _ versatility. Approximately nine 
months after its initial appearance, its viewfinder 
system was redesigned to increase its brilliance by 
over 200%. Since then, all earlier Panaflexes have 
been modified to utilize the more brilliant view- 
finder. 

Another important change brought about a re- 
duction in the sound level of the camera which 
started at 27dBs and is now between 24 and 25 
dbs with film. 


Another new modification is a built-in, thermo- 
statically-controlled heating system for both maga- 
zine and camera which allows the camera to be 
used efficiently in sub-zero temperatures. 

Another important addition to the Panaflex is the 
heretofore unannounced feature which is a con- 
version kit. This kit allows the Panaflex to be con- 
verted from a 35mm camera to a 16mm camera in 
less than one hour, thereby making the Panaflex 
the most quiet and sophisticated 16mm camera in 
the world today. 

In addition to the modifications and improve- 
ments in the Panaflex camera itself, Panavision 
has a number of new lenses which are as revolu- 
tionary as the camera itself. Among these is a new 
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(ABOVE LEFT) The first Panavision silent reflex camera. To produce the camera quickly and at the lowest possible cost, Panavision used 
Mitchell NC and BNC camera boxes, which they converted to the reflex system. (RIGHT) The Panatron 12V-120V, 60 Hz transistorized power 
supply for cameras. (BELOW LEFT) The world’s first silent hand-held camera, a Panavision-adapted, crystal-controlled Arriflex in a Pana- 
vision manufactured blimp. A Panavision magazine extension adaptor is used to move the magazine back, in order to counterbalance for 


shoulder holding. (RIGHT) Panavision’s underwater housing for its 65mm hand-held camera. 


“MR. PANAVISION” SPEAKS 
Continued from Page 417 


A. There is no doubt that photograph- 
ing in natural locations imposes some 
very special problems for the cinema- 
tographer and his crew, but on the 
whole, | think that films photographed 
in this manner have forced cinema- 
tographers, operators and assistants to 
become more expert and to develop 
new photographic techniques which 
are extremely interesting to audiences. 
It has made movies more real and 
much more interesting. 


Q. As a designer and producer of 
photographic equipment, are there any 
trends that you find disturbing in 
today’s movie-making? 


A. Of course, it’s a matter of personal 
taste and | am sure that a number of 
people will disagree, but | am often dis- 
turbed by movies that are overly dif- 
fused. | realize that directors today 
often request that cinematographers 
give them heavily diffused images and 
sometimes it is effective. But, one of the 
problems that occurs is that the 
director and cameraman often judge 
the effects of their diffusion by viewing 
the dailies on small screens in a studio 
or on small screens on location. The 
effect may be excellent under these 
conditions, but what happens when 
these films are projected in theatres on 
big screens is often overlooked. It is a 
well known and unfortunate fact that 
theatre projection leaves a lot to be 
desired. Projection equipment in many 
instances, even in flagship houses, is 
old and not well maintained. Lenses 
and projection ports are often 
neglected. Projector gates become 
warped and misaligned from heat and 
millions of feet of film passing through 
them and the result of these factors 
further degrades the image quality, 
with the result that audiences are 
subject to eyestrain, which detracts 
from the reality and enjoyment of the 
picture. 


Q. Since Panavision produces both 
anamorphic and spherical lenses, what 
is your opinion about the merits of 
each? 


A. Technically speaking, there is 
absolutely no question that motion pic- 
tures photographed anamorphically 
will be sharper and have higher 
definition than those projected in a 1:85 
format. The reason for this is pure 
mathematics. An anamorphic print has 
63% more area than a 1:85 spherical 
print. Therefore, the image does not 
need to be enlarged as much and, of 
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A benign monster — Panavision’s huge Ultra-Panavision blimp, designed to render com- 
pletely quiet the 65mm standard movement Mitchell camera. (Left to Right:) Richard Moore, 
ASC (a Panavision executive of the early days who went on to become a top-ranking Holly- 
wood cinematographer), Robert E. Gottschalk and Meredith Nicholsen. The equipment 
shown here was first used for filming MGM’s “RAINTREE COUNTY”. 


course, the less enlargement, the 
sharper the image. There is yet another 
important reason and that is that 
theatres can use long focal-length 
projection lenses when projecting ana- 
morphically because there is less 
requirement for screen magnification. 
An optical law comes into effect and 
that is that longer projection lenses are 
less critical to keep in focus than short 
focal-length projection lenses. In other 
words, when the projectionist is 
projecting a spherical picture there is 
much less margin for error in that 
critical distance between the film and 
projection lens. As an example, drive- 
in theatres with their extremely long 
focal-length projection lenses usually 
have no focus drift to speak of, where- 
as some flagship houses with very large 
screens and short projection throws 
have a severe problem of keeping the 
picture in focus, especially when pro- 
jecting non-anamorphically. There is 
yet another reason why photographing 
anamorphically has an advantage. 
Since the anamorphically photo- 
graphed print is much greater in area 
and the magnification on the s¢reen 
less, inevitably the dirt and scratches 
are reduced by 63%. Our experience 
has been that directors coming from 
television are wary of the anamorphic 
ratio, but once persuaded to try it 
become enthusiastic advocates of the 
larger format. 


Q. Since Panavision leases its equip- 
ment, do you find, in general, that it is 
well taken care of? 


A. Generally speaking, camera crews 
take good care of our equipment. 
However, there are times when the 
cameras are returned that show 
inexcusable abuse. It is a Panavision 
policy to require the assistant camera- 
man to come to Panavision and spend 
four to five hours learning about the 
Panaflex before we will rent this 


camera. There are many excellent 


assistant cameramen who have a /ot of 
respect for the Panaflex and treat it 
accordingly. Occasionally, however, 
the cameras are banged up and 
scratched and are returned in a very 
dirty condition. But this is an exception, 
rather than the rule. 


Q. Since the Panaflex camera is a very 
small and versatile camera, is it your 
opinion that directors in general are 
using it imaginatively and taking 
advantage of its potential? 


A. It is my opinion that a large number 
of directors are woefully ignorant of the 
technical end of movie-making and 
that, in many cases, they do not under- 
stand how to use the camera to its full 
potential. If a technically ignorant 
director is lucky enough to have a 
strong cinematographer, then he can 
be guided into using the advantages 
built into the camera. In many cases, 
however, the cinematographers are 
loath to point out the many interest- 
ing ways the camera can be utilized, for 
fear of antagonizing the director. 


Q. Since Panavision photographic 
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equipment has the reputation of 
having a higher rental price than other 
equipment, do you find this a problem 
in renting the equipment? 


A. If a production manager really 
knows his business and takes all things 
into consideration Panavision 
equipment costs no more than equip- 
ment available elsewhere and, in many 
cases, due to the interchangeability of 
lenses and numerous other factors, 
less equipment need be rented for a 
given picture from Panavision than 
from others. Of course, Panavision 
loses some business because other 
equipment is often heavily discounted, 
but knowledgeable producers and 
production managers find that the 
dependability and versatility of Pana- 
vision products far outweighs any small 
difference in cost. In the case of the 
Panaftlex, which rents for more than any 
other camera, it is significant that at this 
time over 100 Panaflexes have been 
manufactured and not only are these in 
constant use, but we are turning down 
requests for the cameras if not booked 
well in advance. 


Q. How long did it take to design and 
build the Silent Panaglide? 


A. We started on the project over five 
years ago. When |! was visiting Japan at 
that time | became intrigued by the 
devices food delivery boys carried on 
the backs of their bicycles. These con- 
sisted of a gimbal and a spring sus- 
pension system holding several 
stacked trays which allowed the bicycle 
to swerve through traffic and over 
bumps without spilling the open bowls 
of soup carried on the trays. 


Q. How does the Panaflex used on the 
Silent Panaglide differ from the 
standard one? 


A. It is a very different camera because 
it is very, very much lighter than the 
standard Panaflex. This is apparent 
when one considers that the standard 
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Noted for his somewhat astringent sense of humor, Gottschalk is not above poking fun at 
himself. Wearying a bit of having the Panaflex described by others as “the Rolls-Royce of 
motion picture cameras”, he had this high-camp gag photograph taken. It was published in 
the Directors Guild of America journal (ACTION!) with the caption: “The Panaflex of Auto- 


mobiles”. 


camera weighs approximately 30 
pounds and the Panaglide model only 
13 pounds. 


Q. How did you manage such a saving 
in weight? 


A. By utilizing lightweight materials and 
redesigning all the parts of the camera 
to reduce mass. It was the most diffi- 
cult part of the whole project and is only 
practical in the Panaglide application. 


Q. What do you enjoy most in your 


PANAVISION FIRSTS 


65MM HAND-HELD CAMERAS 


. ANAMORPHIC ZOOM LENSES 
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. NON-DISTORTING ANAMORPHIC LENSES 


SUPER-SPEED 35MM CAMERA LENSES 


CRYSTAL CONTROLLED CAMERA MOTOR. (PANASPEED) 

35MM SILENT REFLEX CAMERA. (P.S.R.) 

200-DEGREE REFLEX CAMERA SHUTTER 

. SILENT PORTABLE 120V, 60 HZ CAMERA POWER SOURCE. (PANATRON) 

. ELECTRONIC CONTROLLED SILENT ZOOM MOTORS 

. STUDIO SILENT, BLIMP-FREE, HAND-HOLDABLE 35mm MOTION PICTURE CAMERA. 


. DIGITAL READOUT FOR CAMERA FOOTAGE AND FRAMES PER SECOND. 
. ILLUMINATED GROUND GLASS MARKINGS. (PANAGLOW) 

. CONSTANT COLOR TEMPERATURE DIMMING CAMERA LIGHT. (PANALITE) 
. 3-SPEED AND GYRO ACTION LIGHTWEIGHT GEAR-HEAD. (PANAHEAD) 

. SILENT BODY SUSPENDED FLOATING CAMERA. (PANAGLIDE) 


work as President of Panavision? 


A. By far, my greatest enjoyment is 
working on the design of equipment. It 
is my feeling that manufacturing trends 
in recent years have been away from 
very high quality products and towards 
mass production with an obso- 
lescence either built in or inherent in 
the design, fabrication and material 
composition. There are a number of 
reasons for this including inflation, stiff 
competition and the relentless empha- 
sis on higher and higher profits. 

It is a source of great pleasure and 
satisfaction to me to know that Pana- 
vision’s products are designed with 
quality as the prime consideration and 
that our products enjoy the reputation, 
by the people who use them, as being 
the best in the world. 


Q. But isn’t Panavision also affected by 
the same factors you just mentioned? 


A. To some extent, yes, but to a lesser 
degree because of our policy of rent- 
ing instead of selling. This allows us to 
spend more money on our products 
Continued on Page 434 


NEW 
BZBrGHe DrPrrvsrom 


J SOFT LIGHT CREATE YOUR OWN ANYWHERE 
JV ECONOMY USE YOUR EXISTING LIGHTS 

/ MORE TRANSMISSION ONLY 1/2 STOP LOSS 

JV EFFICIENCY EVEN 16mm CAN AFFORD SOFTLITE 

J DIFFUSION EFFECTIVE CLEAR OPTICAL PATTERN 
/ PROVEN IN MAJOR STUDIO-IDEAL ON LOCATION 
/ FREE SAMPLE AND USE INFORMATION: S4' WIDE 


25DFT pe be SOrr "40.- ~1008t SAS - aov S2 POST: CAL ADD 6%0-NO COD 
ABUILARS LIGHTING WORKS - 32930 LAUREL CANYON BLVD - STUDIO CITY-CAL 91604 - 766 6564 


TWO ‘FOR >» 
THE SHOW! 


fou MILLER 5 


THE ORIGINAL FLUID HEADS 
PREFERRED BY PROFESSIONALS 


Miller ‘‘F’’, No. 102 


a 


Visser ed 


Medium weight for use with all 16mm 
cameras weighing up to 12 Ibs. 

Full 360° horizontal traverse pan. 
Full fluid action tilt, 90°, 

in either direction with 

positive lock in any traverse. 

Made to be used in conjunction with 
Miller Ball Leveling Tripod 

but can be fitted to most tripods. 
Weight, 5 Ibs. — Height, 5 inches. 


Miller ‘‘F” with Slip Pan, No. 103 


The No. 103 is the same as the 
No. 102 except for the 

addition of the unique Slip Pan. 
The unique Slip Pan permits full 
360° horizontal traverse between 
full fluid drag and free slip 

which allows breakaway pans 
for following fast action 

such as sporting events. 

Same positive tilt lock assembly as No.102. 
Weight, 6 Ibs. — Height, 6 inches. 


U.S.A. PATENT NO’s 3,712,571 and 3,592,429. Others Pending 
MILLER PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 
6500 Santa Monica Blvd. / Hollywood, Ca 90038 
Phone: (213) 466-5105 


% 


BRING BACK A WINNER 
Continued from Page 401 


to the inch where | had seen trouble in 
training and with little control of his left 
ski because of the broken buckle, Andy 
Mill smacked the hay bales, did a 360 
and landed at Hammond's feet. Mill got 
up, stood for his portrait, as he looked 
back to his skis on the course and we 
dissolved to the replay. 

Now, if Andy Mill tells the New York 
Times what happened, people read 
about it the next day and agree it isa 
vital touch and they could say you’re 
not expected to get that little inside 
story on TV. 

Well, film got it and ENG will get it. 
The guy on the tower with a 300-pound 
camera and tripod never will. Or if Mill 
falls between cameras when you’re not 
linked properly and the commentator is 
forced to say, “Mill has fallen some- 
where on the course” — then you have 
a radio show. We don’t do radio at ABC 
Sports. 

Well, if our film Cameraman did such 
a great job with his ACL at the start, 
why do we need an ENG there? Be- 
cause the ENG would have done it 
better technically. Five times more bril- 
liantly. But that is not the key. The 
future success with the ENG, portable 
tape is to understand that cameramen 
make the shot, not the camera. 

But D’Arcy Marsh is an extreme 
exception. AS a member of the 
Canadian team he raced in the 
Hahnenkamm in 1959-60-61. He knows 


that mountain like his own face. He’s 


been to three winter Olympics as a 
cameraman and fifty important World 
Cup ski races and he has all the in- 
stincts of a competitive racer. It’s hap- 
pened to him. He knows exactly the 
move that the racer in his viewfinder 
will make next, he feels where the 
trainer is by his voice and can pan over 
and back and achieve a more remark- 
able take — live — with one chance 
than most cameramen and directors 
could work out in an hour. But where 
are you going to find the ideal camera- 
man for every sport in every position? 

Well, they are available. If directors 
will develop them. | think there will now 
follow a period of great energy in this 
transition from film to portable tape — 
where the best film cameramen in the 
world will move over to portable tape 
and learn to work with the HL-77 as 
easily as they would with an Eclair. And 
if they work a car race with the ENG unit 
on Saturday, they can be back in the 
studio with the Eclair on Monday or on 
location with Panavision on Wednes- 
day. 

Meanwhile, the portable tape 
cameraman, who has been some sort 
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of a maverick misfit without careful 
direction, now will be directed properly 
by film directors or electronic directors 
who understand the portable camera 
idea and they will in turn develop very 
quickly a whole new awareness of what 
can be done and what must be done 
with ENG. 

They are expert people who up to 
now have never really seen or been 
allowed to study what they have been 
recording. Remember that the sideline 
Ccameraman’s work disappears unless 
it is put on the line and makes a show. 
The viewer sees only that. Since the 


Once upon a time GREAT BIG 
STUDIOS made all the IMPOR- 
TANT FILMS. It took lots of 
heavy equipment and lots of 
heavy people. 

Times have changed. 

Today it’s lightweight equip- 
ment. Small crews. Independent 
film-makers. 

The Film School is the place to 
learn independent film-making. 
Located just 30 minutes south of 
San Francisco in Half Moon Bay. 


With only eight students in a 
class, there’s enough 16mm equip- 
ment to go around, and instruc- 
tors have time to help you 
individually. 

Beginners or advanced students. 
Day or evening classes. But 
most important, we care about 
you and how we can teach you 
techniques it took us years to 
master. Send for our free catalog: 
The Film School, . 
P.O. Box 907, Dept. C, 


game is live and football games are not 
replayed the hand-held cameraman 
almost never sees his work. Nor does 
the hand-held man in boxing or in the 
pits at Indy. In Kitzbuhel, | watched the 
faces of D’Arcy Marsh and Bill Sullivan 
as they watched the playback of the 
ENG’s 20-minute cassette and in their 
eyes | saw they were seeing and 
beginning to understand, both in their 
own way, the marvelous possibilities of 
the new era of sports journalism. 

Post Script: Just as we were about to 
send this article off to the Editor in 
Hollywood, | received the assignment 
to leave immediately for Switzerland to 
do a major downhill race on the same 
schedule as Kitzbuhel with 74 film 
cameras. This doesn’t mean that the 
ENG revolution is canceled, but the 
emergency points up an important 
idea. On February 5, ABC had 14 elec- 
tronic cameras at St. Anton in Austria 
for their biggest electronic downhill 
coverage since the Olympic race at 
Innsbruck. A three-day blizzard 
canceled the event while | was direct- 
ing the National Figure Skating 
Championships. The cost and logistics 
of holding 14 electronic cameras and 
engineering crews another week in 
Europe could not be arranged, so a 
major film force is being moved in. Film 
for large scale coverage will be ideal for 
theater and in the future will be the 
electronic backup for the two reasons 
just mentioned, logistics and budget. It 
is in the area of the normal, three or 
four-camera remote where | see port- 
able video tape taking over next year. @ 


Students work with award win- 
ning professional film-makers. 


Half Moon Bay, CA 94019 
or call (415) 726-5537. 


Your equipment. 

It’s only as good 

aS the lab —_a 
in back 


You invest the most you 
can afford in your equipment. 
After all, it’s what you make your 
living with. For the same reason, you 
spend precious time selecting a lab that is of the same caliber 
as your equipment. 

Photo Processors follows this same philosophy. We’ve 
invested in the finest color equipment available. Our team of 
color specialists is among the best in the country. They are 

| here to assure you that you will receive the best end-product 
possible. Send your next job to us and let us prove it. We can 
back you up. 


To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


photo processors inc. 


Box 2116A, Austin, Texas 78767 
AC 512-472-6926 
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IMERO FIORENTINO ASSOCIATES 
announces its sixth 


Television 
Lighting & Staging 
Seminar / Workshop 


Authoritative instruction covering the spectrum of current techniques, 
given by television’s most experienced production personnel including 
Imero Fiorentino, Bill Klages, E. Carlton Winckler, David Clark and 
George Riesenberger. 


DATE June 13 thru 15, 1977 
LOCATION [he New Jersey Public Television Studios 
(near Princeton, N.J.) 


cost $385. includes get-together cocktail/dinner and lunches. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION Please Call (212) 787-3050, or write 
Education Division, Imero Fiorentino Associates, Inc., 10 West 66th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10023 


Flashing & Forcing 
ERTACHROME 


INCLUDING 


G0: 440-7242 


bebell 


BRI Ort Ore ZAT Ei» 


MOTION PICTURE LAB DIVISION 


416 West 45 St. New York 10036 
PHONE: (212) 245-8900 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE FOR PRICE LIST 


‘aun 26th year” 


GEOFFREY UNSWORTH, BSC 
DISCUSSES “BRIDGE” 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Continued from Page 397 


the license to do because of the ex- 
plosions. Actually | didn’t need too 
much source light, because the effect 
was all coming from the explosions. 
The smoke silhouetted the bridge. We 
were also quite lucky in another way. 
For example, during the real-life event, 
when the British were trying to cross 
the Rhine, the Germans were firing 
flares into the air so that they could see 
them. Accordingly, | was able to hang 
flares in mid-air by simply suspending 
them from huge cranes over the river. 
So, again, one didn’t need all that 
amount of artificial light in order to 
create the effect. 


QUESTION: Did you use ultra-speed 
lenses for this sequence? 


UNSWORTH: Yes, we used the Pana- 
vision fast lenses in focal lengths of 
50mm, 100mm and 150mm. We didn’t 
use any really wide angle lenses. 


QUESTION: Why was that? 


UNSWORTH: It’s just the style one 
decided to adopt in order to make the 
audience feel part of the action — not 
just standing back and looking on. 


QUESTION: Usually, in something with 
the scope of war, you almost have to 
use wide-angle lenses to get it all in, to 
get a feeling of the vastness of the 
action. But you don’t think that will be 
missed here — right? 


UNSWORTH: | don’t think so — no. 
Really there were not that number of 
people involved in any one place. Al- 
though the total operation employed an 
airborne division of 34,000 men 
(including glider people and para- 
chutists), they were all in small pockets 
as they covered five bridges. Our story, 
of course, is that of the last bridge — 
the “bridge too far”. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me a bit more 
about these photographic flares that 
you used? 


UNSWORTH: | ordered them through 
Special Effects and they are very, very 
bright. They burn for a good two-and- 
a-half minutes and obviously there is a 
good deal of smoke that comes off of 
them. However, if you use them in the 
right places and higher up, there’s no 
problem. When they do suddenly wheel 
around, due to the natural eddying of 
the wind, it’s great; that all adds at- 
mosphere to it. Actually we’ve used a 
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great deal of smoke and stuff — black 
smoke and white smoke — to mush it 
all together, you know. 


QUESTION: Was that part of your 
desaturation approach, or were you 
simply trying to re-create the smoke 
that occurs in war action? 


UNSWORTH: Mainly it was to re-create 
the effect of battle. It also helps in the 
illusion when you’re not firing real stuff. 
When you see guns going off, followed 
by tremendous explosions, there’s a 
great deal of atmosphere about it. 


QUESTION: Even when blank 
ammunition is being used there is 
sometimes a certain amount of 
wadding or whatever that comes fly- 
ing out of the guns. Did this present 
any problem for you? 


UNSWORTH: With normal rifle fire the 
blanks are perfectly safe. It’s when you 
get up into the Sten gun range of 


weaponry that a certain amount of stuff - 


comes out front. Even though blanks 
are being used, when there is mortar 
action it can give you a nasty pain on 
the face if you are silly enough to stand 
near it. Actually we had optical flats cut 
for all our Panavision cameras and 
lenses so that they would not be 
harmed, and we had 1/2-inch plastic 
sheets made to fit around the matte box 
to keep the operator and assistant safe 
from anything that might be coming out 
of the guns. 


QUESTION: Can you tell me a bit 
about lighting the interior sequences 
for this picture? 


UNSWORTH: There are a great many 
sequences that take place in houses — 
not the houses which we built (which 
were unlivable in), but real houses of 
the type that were taken by both the 
German side and the English side for 
use as command posts. Some were the 
Stately home type of places. Others 
were farmhouses and barns. The Dutch 
barn is a marvelous place to work. 
Where we’ve had windows it hasn't 
been possible to put daylight cor- 
rection materials over them because 
people were either shooting out of 
them or jumping in and out of them. So 
I’ve had to go along with a daylight 
balance — building up the interior light 
to balance with the exterior light. 
Sometimes this has been a bit difficult 
to do, because our interior shooting 
has seemed to coincide with the days 
when the light outside was very hot. It 
all seemed to work out quite well, how- 
ever, but /| still look forward to being 


able to correct windows. 
Continued overleaf 
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moTION picture ANd Television Titles 


hot press « phototype * Tv crawls 
color and super slides 


e 24-HOUR SERVICE 
e Uncompromising quality 
e Over 100 type styles for hot press 


Talk to us...we are the Letter Alternative! 


(Price list and type catalogue mailed on request) 


729 Seward St., Suite 105 
Y% Block North of Melrose 
Hollywood, California 


(213) 466-5188 


PANS 
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Split 
Personality 


Many people in the industry 

aren't aware that the new Colburn Film Lab 

has a split personality. Not only do we offer 
the finest in motion picture laboratory 

services . . . we also offer a full range of 
services in sound recording, background music, 
editing and titles. 


Furthermore, we also have 
complete capabilities for producing quality 
35mm duplicate transparencies and filmstrips. 


In the event you just said ‘I didn’t know that’, 
you probably will want to send for our latest 
price list today. 


Colburn Film Laboratory 


164 N. Wacker Drive @ Chicago, Ill. 60606 © 312/332-6286 


COMPLETE LABORATORY SERVICE FOR 16MM/ EDITING / RECORDING / WORK PRINTING 
SUPER 8, 8MM & 16MM RELEASE PRINTING / TITLING / 35MM SLIDE & FILMSTRIP SERVICE 


+ 


QOUE DUET EwORAOD 


We Want 
YOUR 


Service Work 


SERVICE IN OUR SHOP 


ANGENIEUX LENSES. Zoom and fixed focal length. 
ANGENIEUX ELECTRONIC CAMERA LENSES. 
ARRIFLEX CAMERAS - BOLEX CAMERAS 
AURICON CAMERAS. All types of conversions. 
BELL & HOWELL FILMOS. Slotting and 
repairs. (2-day service, reasonable prices) 


CANON SCOOPIC CAMERAS. Authorized 
factory repair (both in and out of 
warranty); sound and silent. 


CP-16 CAMERAS. 
YODER CRYSTAL 16 CAMERAS. 


. MPLIFIERS OF ALL KINDS. 
¢ Super Speed Service for NEWS Operations. A 


¢ SALES OF ALL MAJOR LINES OF MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT. 


REBUILD MAGNETIC HEADS 
OF ALL KINDS. 


* Competitive Prices. 


¢ Complete Rental Department for 16mm Cameras; 
Naagras; Lights; Lenses and Necessary Accessories. 


Qader odes 1%, P.O. BOX 20296 


FORMERLY . 2911 LADYBIRD LANE 
PROFESSIONAL CINE PRODUCTS. INC 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75220 
(Area Code 214) 357-3045 or 357-2725 
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POWER PACKS OF ALL KINDS. 


QUESTION: In other words, if you had 
your choice you’d rather do it the other 
way around? 


UNSWORTH: Yes. | think it’s easier on 
everybody if one can correct the 
windows and keep the interior lighting 
down to a reasonable level. 


QUESTION: Did any of your interiors 
call for what might be termed “effect 
lighting”? 


UNSWORTH: Right at the beginning of 
the picture there is a sequence showing 
the activities of the Dutch Resistance 
and, in agreement with the Art Depart- 
ment, we had bought these window 
blinds of the type you pull down. | had 
them made in the natural biscuit color 
because | think we shall be treating the 
film, in the early stages, with not exactly 
sepia, but a very desaturated color 
effect. The lighting is very subdued and 
it looks like it’s just coming through 
these shaded windows. It has a very 
interesting character. 


QUESTION: Is this the first time you’ve 
worked with Sir Richard Atten- 
borough? 


UNSWORTH: I’ve worked with him 
many times in his capacity as actor, but 
this is the first time with him as director 
— and the collaboration is a very happy 
one. He’s terribly interested in the 
photographic side — in the setups, the 
look of the film and all things to do with 
the presentation. That makes things 
much easier, you know. He goes out of 
his way to help, if that’s the right word 
— help in the sense that he says, “Well, 
you must get it the way you want it, and 
that’s what | want you to do.” That’s a 
great deal of the battle — having some- 
body back of you like that. 


QUESTION: Did you go through a lot of 
pre-planning discussion in regard to 
the visual aspects of the film, the 
photographic style and so forth? 


UNSWORTH: Oh, yes. We talked about 
it, off and on, for more than six months 
— continuing right up until the start of 
shooting. 


QUESTION: In a previous discussion 
you and | had in Morocco | recall your 
telling me that you like to force- 
develop because it raises the fog level 
and that this is a characteristic that 
suits your style of photography — isn’t 
that so? 


UNSWORTH: Yes, that is absolutely 
true. We have forced an awful lot of 
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material on this picture, but because of 
the way I’m shooting the film it doesn’t 
jump at all; everything seems to blend 
in very naturally. | normally force one 
stop because | think that’s about right, 
actually, and it doesn’t detract too 
much from the quality of the rest of the 
stuff I’m shooting — in fact, hardly at 
all. ‘ 


QUESTION: You are using the 5247 
negative stock on this picture, of 
course. Would you like to comment on 
this film, as compared with the 5254? 


UNSWORTH: Well, | much prefer it to 
the 5254 actually. 


QUESTION: Why? 


UNSWORTH: Because / think it’s a 
much smoother film in several ways. It 
has finer grain and better definition. In 
terms of latitude and shadow detail it is 
at least as good as 5254. | would say 
that it’s a much better negative alto- 
gether, considering what | like to do 
with negative. It suits me very well. 


QUESTION: Earlier on you said that 
the unique light of Holland has been 
captured very faithfully in the work of 
Dutch painters. Have you had an 
opportunity to study their work since 
you’ve been in Holland? 


UNSWORTH: Yes, I’ve been to several 
of the museums. Actually, I’m very fond 
of the work of a Dutch painter named 
Goyen and I’ve followed him for years. 
He has really captured the quality of 
this light. | think he has it right down to 
aT. 


QUESTION: Would you say that 
cinematographers have a lot to learn 
from studying the paintings of the 
Masters? 


UNSWORTH: A great deal. Our shapes 
are so different these days. In cinema- 
tography we are locked into certain 
aspect ratios; whereas, they had a 
choice of whatever canvas size or 
shape they wanted to paint. They also 
had a wonderful knowledge of light and 
shade. 


QUESTION: What do you think are the 
characteristics of the light here in Hol- 
land that make it special and unique? 


UNSWORTH: | think it’s the beautiful 
desaturation quality. Nothing sticks out 
in vivid color; it’s all very subdued. 
There’s a natural diffusion. There is a 
luminosity from the sky, and it almost 
gives me my fog level, actually. It’s light 
with a built-in fog filter. = 
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[F BOWLING’S 
IN YOUR 
SCRIPT, 

WRITE US IN. 


We're set up to be your one-stop clearing house for lanes, 
equipment, lighting, pro bowlers, and all the no-cost technical 
advice you need. Whatever it takes to communicate in the 
leisure-time language of 65,000,000 Americans. We're ready to 
roll when you are. 


THE BOWLING MEDIA CENTER 
National Bowling Council, 1666 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 / (202) 659-9070 


The seventeen 
and one -half pound 


GATHIKUT 


Quartz 
Location /, 


Lighting: 
Kit 


The CAT-KIT is ideal 
for CATV and for all 
on-location filming 
requiring an extremely 
compact and ultra- 
lightweight lighting kit. 


The CAT-KIT, which weighs only 

17 Ibs., 8 oz., includes: three non- 
focusing fill lights (miniature broads); 
three 10 ft. long three-wire cables 
(with in-line switches and parallel 
blade U-ground plugs); three ‘‘POP”’ 
light stands (made of aluminum); and 
For further information, please write to: a sturdy carrying case, measuring 


only 5%” x 9%" x27”. 
cinema = POCM SES The CAT-KIT operates at 
120-volts AC/DC with 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 ‘Ss a 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 M Telex: 69-1339 Bi Cable: Cinedevco 650 watt double ended 
quartz lamps. 


Nine ways 


PALMER FILM SERVICES 
can work for you: (continueb) 


Palmer Recording Services include synchronous and 
narration recording, music scoring, dubbing, effects, 
and sound editing. We have the most complete music 
library in Northern California. Let a Palmer track add 
an extra dimension to your film. 


16mm Optical Effects are a specialty with us. These 
include split screens, freeze frames, travelling mattes, 
color titles over moving backgrounds, movies made 
from slides, and aerial image photography. 


Experience Counts. Palmer Films has had 40 years 
experience providing top quality Laboratory, Record- 
ing, Art and Editorial services. This ‘“‘in depth” experi- 
ence plus modern equipment assures you of technical 
excellence. 


to get the whole story, call: 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


611 HOWARD STREET « SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 = PHONE (415) 986-5961 
San Francisco’s complete 16 mm film service 
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JOHN GROUP 

SALES — RENTAL — SERVICE 
CAMERAS — SOUND 


‘LIGHTING — EDITING 
— EVERYTHING — 


We are your one-stop equipment house in 
Australia and Southeast Asia with the most 
comprehensive range of 16mm and 35mm 
motion picture/television production equip- 
ment available for SALE or RENTAL 


105 Reserve Road 
Artarmon, N.S.W. 2064 
Sydney, Australia. 
Telephone: 439-6955 
TELEX: 24482 
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series of very fast spherical wide-angle lenses 
which Panavision calls its “Ultra-Speed” series. 
The series starts with a non-distorting 14mm wide- 
angle lens with a speed of T/1.9. Next is a 20mm 
lens with a speed of T1/9. Then there is a new 
24mm lens with a speed of T/1.2 and a 29mm lens 
with a speed of T/1.2 and a new 40mm ultra speed 
lens with a speed of T/1.3. Panavision has also 
produced two new zoom lenses one of which is a 
10-to-1 with a speed of T/4 which has definition 
and accutance far surpassing standards of exist- 
ing 10-to-1 zooms. Another is a 5-to-1, T/1.3 witha 
focal length of 20/100 spherical and 40/200 ana- 
morphic. Also available are 75mm, T/1.6 and 
100mm, T/1.6 lenses. 

NOTE: The 10-to-1 range is from 25/250mm 
spherical and 50/500mm anamorphic. Both of 
these lenses have built in torque motors which 
operate the zoom silently. 


PANAFLEX-X 


The Panaflex-X is a new camera based on the 
Panaflex design, but without the 360° rotating 
viewfinder system and variable shutter. It accepts 
all of the Panaflex accessories. It also accepts a 
special small television camera which attaches to 
the side of the viewfinder. The purpose of the 
Panaflex-X is to accompany a Panaflex on a pro- 
duction as a second camera. It borrows from the 
Panaflex package the necessary accessories, such 
as magazine, follow-focus, matte box, battery, etc. 
It also serves as a “spare tire” in the event of dam- 
age to the Panaflex. It is silent like the Panaflex and 
will rent for considerably less than the Panaflex. 
The television camera accessory is optional. The 
advantage of the Panaflex-X camera is that it occu- 
pies one small case requiring no accessories of its 
own. 


PANAVISION PANAGLIDE 


There are two Panaglide models available at this 
time. The first is the Panaflex Panaglide. This unit 
incorporates a specially built, extremely light- 
weight Panaflex camera and operates silently for 
sync-sound photography. 

The second incorporates an extremely modi- 
fied Arriflex camera and is approximately nine 
pounds lighter than the Panaflex model. Since this 
camera is noisy, it is not practical for sync-sound 
photography when the microphone is near the 
camera. Except for the above two camera differ- 
ences, the rest of the Panaglide features are iden- 
tical, as described below: 

The Panaglide floating camera mechanism 
consists of a lightweight reinforced vest which 
straps onto the operator’s body with over-the- 
shoulder and hip-padded supports. Attached to 
the front of this vest is a quick-release device for 
convenience and safety, which has attached to it 
an articulated suspension arm containing a combi- 
nation of a gas and hydro-pneumatic shock 
absorbing system. On the upper end of this arm is 
attached the camera system. 

An adjustment mechanism at the base end of 
the arm allows the unit to be adjusted to suit the 
individual operator, relating to his stance and 
posture. Both segments of the supporting arm 
contain mechanisms to increase the tension of the 
members of the arm to accommodate a variety of 
lens weights and ambient temperature variations. 

The shaft, which attaches to the arm and hangs 
below the camera, telescopes to allow the unit to 
photograph at lower heights or to be used in ve- 
hicles, etc. 

Viewfinding is achieved by a small built-in tele- 
vision camera which is reflexed through the lens of 
the camera and displays the image on a four-inch 
TV monitor which can be mounted to the camera 
and arm in a variety of positions. 

The television image can be electronically de- 
anamorphosed by a flick of a switch and can also 
be reverse-scanned to facilitate the operator 
shooting over his shoulder while walking forward. 

The focus and T-stop controls are accom- 
plished by either radio or via an electric cable, 
which is supplied where radio interference may be 
present. 

On the lower end of the staff is attached the 
electronic control system housing, with the battery 
pack housed in a separate container. 
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The battery system consists of a_ nickel- 
cadmium 24-volt battery pack which instantly 
plugs in and will run the camera for the duration of 
two 500-foot magazines. A charger is supplied that 
will simultaneously charge six 24-volt battery 
packs which are supplied with the unit. 

Both camera drives are crystal controlled with 
digital readout for both footage and frames per 
second. 

The speed of both cameras can be varied 
between six and 32 frames per second. A plug is 
supplied for the purpose of transferring the video 
image to the video recorder. 


PANAHEAD 


The Panahead is the name for Panavision’s all- 
new lightweight gear head for 35mm motion 
picture cameras. The new head weighs but 30 Ibs 
and features three speeds plus neutral or “free 


A study of the Motion Picture and 
Television Arts and Sciences within a 
degree program, taught by a distin- 
guished faculty. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


Now Registering. Write for a descrip- 
tive brochure. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


925 No. La Brea Ave. 


head.” In addition, the Panahead can also be used Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Approved for Veterans 851-0550 


as a gyro head. This is accomplished by attaching 
two handles, one to the left front side of the cradle 
of the head and the other to the rear right side of 
the cradle. By holding onto these handles the head 
can be “gyroed” in each of the three speed 
settings. When the gear selector is set to neutral, 


the head can be moved freely with no drag. A novel SHOOTING IN THE NORTH ERN 


feature is the reversible knob on the tilt wheel 
which, when reversed, moves it out of the way so C O 
that it won’t touch the operator when it is spinning A LI F R N | A AR EA 
at high speed as the head is gyroed. 
The Panahead also contains a built-in tilt plate CALL Cc | N E M A S E RVI C E S C O. 


which can be raised 90 degrees to allow pointing , 

the camera straight down. The tilt plate can also be of San Francisco for all your 

removed and reversed so that the camera can be j : ; : : 

pointed 90 degrees straight up. Lighting equipment, grip equipment, brutes, 
A novel feature of the Panahead is automatic HMI lights, generators, grip trucks 

viewfinder leveling when used with the Panaflex. 

No longer does the operator have to raise up when WRITE OR CALL FOR PRICE LIST: 

shooting down at an angle or stoop when shooting ‘ 


up at an angle. The viewfinder simply remains CINEMA SERVICES co. 


practically level during the full movement of the 
fhe nalaerabs oa 3866 Bayshore Blvd., Brisbane, CA 94005 
e Panahead incorporates several more fea- 2 

tures new to gear heads. The head does not Phone (415) 468-5220 

contain a cradle gear which, on conventional gear Distributors of Mole-Richardson Products 
heads, always wears in the central section of the 

gear and eventually develops play in the worn 

area. The Panahead has two knobs which, when 

turned, will remove all play from both the Pan and 


Tilt movements which might develop during ¥ 
shipping or impact. Cleaning in the field is easily Meet ine FAX FAMI L 
and quickly accomplished by removing two covers 

which protect the rail guiding rollers. 


PANALITE 


The Panalite is a dimmable basher or obie light. 
The light is infinitely variable by the turn of the 
knob and produces no change in color temper- 
ature whatsoever. It holds a 1000-watt quartz bulb 
and has a special knob which directs full re- 
flection of the bulb forward in the event extra light 
is needed. When this is done the dimming feature 
is negated. The light from the bulb, however, can 
be directed to the ceiling as a bounce light and it 
still retains the dimmable feature. A frame is 
provided for the front of the unit, in case special 
diffusion or color filters may be needed. An attach- 
ment will be available syncing it to the focus knob 
so the light will dim as the lens is focused for a 
closeup. The light from the Panalite is absolutely 
even. No shadows can be observed while it is 
being dimmed. It is small and compact and oper- 
ates silently. FAX-RICHARDSON 


PANAGLOW CAMERA STAND 


Panaglow is the name Panavision uses to de- . 
scribe a new feature now appearing on the Pana- ANIMATOR’S DISCS, » 
flex cameras. COMPOUNDS By . : THRIFTFAX 
Essentially it is the illuminating of the ground , —— CAMERA STAND 
glass markings in the viewfinder. Its purpose is to - : 


eliminate the loss of these lines in the ground glass - ; 
when viewing a scene at night or in subdued light. ne NG/F ILMSTRIP prod uction and 


When a small switch is turned on the black lines reparation equioment for animation . 
on the ground glass glow a dull red and a small dot Prep ee atlo supplies of all sorts, get the 


glows in the center of the frame. As the camera is facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list 
panned from a very dark area to a lighter one, the covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “The Art of Anima- 
lines on the ground glass will change from glowing ‘ vig : 
red to black and vice versa. tion” is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. 

No longer will an operator need to worry about 


where the edges of his framing are or whether the = A X Cc @ Ni Ss A N Y 


microphone will show up on the screen. Changing ; ; ; : 
ground glasses from one format to the other does Animation Equipment Since 1928 


not affect Panaglow. a 374 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105 — 213/681-3084 


‘JR.” THRIFTFAX 
CAMERA STAND 
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1 “MR. PANAVISION” SPEAKS 
Continued from Page 425 


SHERWOOD OAKS 
EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE 


What’s so unusual about Sherwood Oaks Experi- 
mental College-Film School? 


and to keep updating them, rather than 
spending that money on sales commis- 
sions and extensive advertising. In a 
nutshell, that is the philosophy behind 


* Weekend retreats with writers, actors and our engineering. 


film makers 


* Conferences Q. Does Panavision manufacture all of 


* Film making contests with cash awards the products it rents? 


* Screenwriting contests with cash awards 


* Informal lectures with guests like Martin Scor- 
sese, John Cassavetes, John WHuston, Frank 
Capra, Vilos Zsigmond, Gene Wilder and Bill 
Fraker. 


A. Practically everything with a few 
exceptions. Our Arriflex Cameras are, 
of course, purchased, but we alter them 
considerably to meet our speci- 


a/ 
6353 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, California 90028 


Next session begins April 1977. pala 462-0669| 


©) | 


Hollywood 213-989-4420 — 
Miami 305-757-5988 _ 


MgO 


San Francisco 415-864-4644 — 
London 01-452-8090 


oO CON ee 
—= 


Be coer seen 
A Non-Profit Educational Organization 


phatase aha an ae ana Oe | 


01-223-2323 _ 


CAMERAMEN 


( 

, ) 
TVET 
f 

i 


Toronto 416-920-5424 
Paris 328-5830 


Camera systems 


VIBRATION ISOLATION HELICOPTER CAMERA MOUNTS 
FOR 16/35/70mm AND TV PHOTOGRAPHY 


— New York 212-431-3930 
— Sydney 428-5300 


Send for brochure — Tyler Camera Systems, 14218 Aetna Street, Van Nuys, California 91401 U.S.A. 


(_HELICOPTERS 


CAMERA PILOTS 


@© J CIRO splicers 


and tapes 


35mm, 16mm and 8mm 


Single and double perfora- 
tion, positive and negative 
pitch, anamorphic formats. 
New spring-loaded bridge 
holds tape taut, keeps end 
out ready for next splice. 


Perfect registration fast. The CIRO 
makes its own perforations in the splicing tape, 
and trims the edges automatically. 


] ay the cut film along the 
recessed splicing block. 
(Its position pins hold the ends in 
precise registration.) Pull the tape 
across the open splice. Lower the 
chopper. Done. 
Effortless accuracy 

A perfect splice. Tape perfs 
exactly where they should be. Film 
and tape dead straight. No protrud- 
ing edges. No effort. 

Frame-line tape edge 

In 16mm, both tape edges are 
on the frame line. Workprints look 
cleaner. On TV news footage, the 
splice is effectively invisible at 24 
frames per second. 

No frame loss 

If you change the cut, there’s 
no frame lost, of course. And since 
you made the original cut on the 
CIRO’s block, ends match exactly. 

Instant repairs 

Broken sprocket-holes can be 

rebuilt with no tape in the image 
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area! (See illustration.) With the 
CIRO, film libraries can repair torn 
release prints without a jump cut. 


PS 
is 


Repairs: Torn print at left. 
Broken sprocket holes, right. 


Easily through the gate 
Acement splice almost doubles 

the film’s thickness at that point. 
CIRO tape on both sides of the film 


increases it from about 72/1000 
inch to 75/1000 inch! (Horizontal 
editing machines let you use tape 
on one side only.) CIRO splices run 
through projectors smoothly. 
Looks better on screen 
Because every CIRO splice is 
perfectly registered, the image 
doesn’t weave as it goes through the 
gate. With CIRO tape, the clean, 
straight sides of the tape run across 
the film —not a torn-off, serrated 
section. So dirt doesn’t stick. 
Tape two-thirds cheaper 
Because it’s not perforated, 
high-quality CIRO tape costs about 
a third the price of pre-perforated 
tape. Not a big item—but it adds 
up. After about thirty rolls, your 
tape savings have paid for the 
splicer. (CIRO tape, incidentally, is 
guaranteed not to telescope.) 
One year guarantee 
Overall, the CIRO is built to 
last. Stainless steel precision. 
Nevertheless, every model is guar- 
anteed for a year, parts and labor. 


Ciro Equipment Corp 


6820 Romaine Street 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Phone: (213) 466-3591 


CiRO 


fications. We call that Panavizing. 


Q. Do you make all the parts of Pana- 
vision equipment in your plant in Tar- 
zana? 


A. Certainly not. If we did that we would 
employ about 500 people and have a 
most inefficient operation. Efficient 
manufacturing today is far different 
than it was say only ten to twenty years 
ago. Today it’s the world of specialists, 
and knowledgeable manufacturers 
take full advantage of this trend. 


Q. Would you elaborate on that 
please? 


A. To be specific, take painting, for 
example. Panavision subcontracts all 
of this work to painting specialists. 
These people have the latest, highly 
sophisticated equipment and 
personnel trained over the years to be 
experts. Of course, we set the quality 
specifications and exercise strict 
quality control. We also subcontract 
many of our high-quantity parts which 
do not require any special skill to 
manufacture. Many of our parts are 
cast in outside foundries and we do no 
anodizing or plating either. 


Q. What about Panavision lenses? 


A. | think there have been more misin- 
formation and false rumors circulating 
about our lenses than any other part of 
our business. In the beginning Pana- 
vision had its own in-house optical 
engineer who designed many of its 
earlier lenses. As the company grew it 
became necessary to go outside the 
company for additional optical engi- 
neering and that practice has con- 
tinued to grow as the need developed 
for an even greater variety of lenses 
and other optical components. 


Q. When you decide to build a new lens 
just what is the procedure? 


A. It begins at Panavision where we 
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NEW NO-LOSS 
SNAP-ON 
MOTION PICTURE 
AND ENG 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
LENSES 

FROM CANON. 


Oho Rs 
W te me 
BLE coNverreR isx 7626 CANO 


Add our new snap-on 1X Tele- 
Converter to any zoom with a 75mm 
outer barrel diameter —like the 
Canon 12-120mm, the Canon 12.5- 
75mm lens on the Scoopic—and 
you get tighter shots when you need 
them, without any worries about 
light loss. 12-120mm zooms 
become 180mm maximum, and 
the 12.5-75mm becomes 112.5mm 
in the tele position. Other zooms, 
like Our popular ENG lenses, are 
also 1%2X longer. 


For wide angles on Canon Macro 
lenses only, add our Wide-Angle 
Adapter. It’s a negative focal-length 
supplementary lens that converts 
your 12-120mm or 12.5-75mm 
Canon Macro zoom to a 9mm wide- 
angle lens, with no light loss. 

With either supplementary lens — 
or both—you get a lot more perfor- 
mance from your present lens, at 
a price that’s far less than a new 
zoom. For ademonstration, see 
your Canon dealer or contact us. 


® 
non Professional 
Motion Picture Division, 


10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, N.Y. 11040 
(516) 488-6700. [_] 123 East Paularino Avenue, 
Costa Mesa, Ca. 92626 (714) 979-6000. 

3245 American Drive, Mississauga, Ontario , 
Canada (416) 678-2730. 


| Qiscuss just what kind of a new lens is 


needed. Meetings are held in our 
optical department where we decide on 
the basics, such as focal length, speed, 
approximate size, focusing range, etc. 
It is then decided which optical 
designer or team of designers we feel 
would be most likely to arrive at the 
best design. We then begin a series of 
consultations with the chosen designer 
and these continue until the completed 
design on paper gives us, via computer 
readout, the expected performance of 
the lens. 


Q. Is it difficult to find optical engi- 
neers who can satisfy Panavision’s 
demands? 


A. There are relatively few who qualify, 
so, in addition to our local designer, 
Panavision utilizes designers who work 
for some of Europe’s most prestigious 
optical companies. And since there is 
no selling price limitation on the 
designers, Panavision’s lenses are the 
most sophisticated and, of course, 
costly in the world. 


Q. How many of the lenses are manu- 
factured in Panavision’s factory? 


A. Almost all of the metal parts, but 
none of the glass. This is sub- 
contracted largely to local aerospace 
firms who specialize in glass 
fabrication. Some glass is fabricated in 
Germany and some in England and the 
elements are then fitted into the metal 
mounts in our factory, where they are 
then calibrated, engraved and tested. 
Only those lenses which equal our 
Original design specifications are 
released. Those which do not are 
reworked until they do. 


Q. About how long does it take from 
the decision to make a certain lens to 
the production model? 


A. From two to four years in most 
cases. 


Q. What are some of the things you 
would like to see changed in the pro- 
duction of motion pictures? 


A. | would like to see producers, 
directors and production managers 
become more photographically 
oriented, so that the camera crews 
would have better rapport with them. | 
would like to see more young people 
have an opportunity to get into motion 
picture photography and | would like to 
see the cost of movie-making stop 
escalating. All these things must be 
accomplished if the industry is going to 
continue to advance. i] 
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Belden/Lee Compact Source 
lodide discharge lamps with instant 
restrike. Doesnt exactly sound 

like asynonym for Scrooge. Until 
you discover how much they can 
do. for how little. 

More flux for your bucks. Efficient 
CSI singles ask only 1.000 watts. 
but give you output comparable 
with 3-5.000 conventional watts. 
Or more. Drawing only %-% the 
Current of any comparable day- 
light-corrected source. (Double 
unit actually delivers 5,000 fc at 20' 
and full spot!) 

Won't waste weight (or space). Single- 
unit head weighs only 20 Ibs.: mea- 
sures just 17x13%x12%" Double 
unit is a mere 35 Ibs.;: measures 
17x25x12"'Cool operation and 
weatherproof head design lets 

you use them anywhere. And, 

you can operate them up to 500' 
from their compact ballast. 
Pennypinching PAR’s. PAR 64 CS| 
bulbs deliver lowest per-hour 
operating cost of any large- 

source lamp. 

Value-stretching versatility. With CS! 
you can change patterns without 
relamping. Use output as-is for 
video. Filter up for daylight. Filter 
down for tungsten with %-stop loss. 
For more information about pur- 
chase or rental, please write or call. 


Exclusive U.S. Distributor: 
Belden 
Communications, 
Incorporated 


25 West 45th Street, New York 10036. 
(212) 730-0172. 


Sales and Rental Representative: 


CAMERA 
MART *&. 


The Camera Mart, Inc. 
456 West 55th Street New York, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 Telex: 1-2078 
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WESTERN 
Cine 


FULL IMMERSION 


WET GATE 
PRINTING 


16mm to 16mm 
16mm to 35mm 
Super 16mm to 35mm 


EASTMAN COLOR 
INTER-NEGATIVE 
and POSITIVE 
16mm & 35mm 


PROCESSING 
ECNI, ECO, EF, CRI 
16mm & 35mm 


Video Analyzing 


Sound Recording 
and Mixing 


Optical Printing 
Titling 

Super 8mm 
Reduction Printing 


e Filmstrip 


We are a quality-oriented lab... 
Computerized printing... 
Contact our producers’ service 
specialists... 

We do the job right! 


DENVER 
312 So. Pearl St. - Denver, Colo. 80209 


Cine Craft 
8764 Beverly Blvd. - Hollywood, Calif. 90048 


“NETWORK”...AND HOW IT 
WAS PHOTOGRAPHED 
Continued from Page 402 


the sequence, when he dims the lights 
down. For the initial lighting scheme we 
clipped a couple of Lowel-Lights onto 
the chandelier and bounced the light 
off the ceiling. Then we used a little bit 
bigger bulbs in the sconces to get more 
intensity, and we used lights on stands 
to pick up the tapestries in the room. 
We also had bulbs in those green 
lamps that were strewn along the table. 
That was the basic lighting before the 
lights went down. There were chan- 
deliers all around the room and we had 
those lit with nothing extra, just what 
was in them. | was shooting at probably 
T/1.6. When the lights dimmed down, 
we just left the lamps glowing on the 
table, and | had one light, a Super- 
Baby, coming down on Beattie from the 
chandelier. It was like an inkie with a 
Baby-sized bulb in it — a small but 
powerful unit, just like a spotlight. In 
addition, we left the wall lights on and 
one chandelier on the wall. When 
Beattie walked down the length of the 
table | wanted to keep him in total dark- 
ness, but where he would go black 
against a black wall, | would just take a 
bit of light from the floor and backlight 
him. Where he walked past the marble 
fireplace | silhouetted him by throwing 
a little splash of light on the fireplace. 
Then when he came around and stood 
over Peter Finch and was supposed! lit 
by the big chandelier, we placed a light 
directly behind his head and putitona 
Variac and when he stepped into po- 
sition we brought it up so that his head 
was glowing, like he might be God — as 
he was Stating that he was. That se- 
quence presented an interesting chal- 
lenge — working with light and shadow 
and trying to get it very dramatic. That’s 
probably the one that I’m the most 
proud of in the picture. It was inter- 
esting and fun to do. 


QUESTION: Earlier you mentioned the 
problem presented by having TV 
monitors in so many of the scenes. 
Could you discuss that a bit more? 


ROIZMAN: The most difficult thing is to 
keep the proper balance of light on the 
faces, while maintaining good color 
temperature on the TV tube. You have 
to keep the ambient light from hitting 
the tube also. 


QUESTION: What have you found the 
color temperature of the average TV 
image to be? 


ROIZMAN: It’s about 6500°K off a TV 
monitor — somewhere in that area. 


SMITH-VICTOR 
Model K50 
QUARTZ STUDIO KIT 


PIP 


The new K50 Kit features two new 
quartz lights, Model 760 600 watt 
fill light and Model 770 600 watt 
broad light. Kit contains 1 760 fill 
light and 2 770 broad lights, 3 771 
barn doors, 3 SA28 8’ stands, 2 
712 scrims, 3 DYH lamps and 650 
carrying case. 

Available through Professional Photo 
Suppliers and CC Video Dealers. 


Model K50 $420.00 (1,800 watts) 
Write for information on other Kits 


AT YOUR PROFESSIONAL DEALER 


SMITH-VICTOR CORP. 
Griffith, Indiana 46319 


Your timing 
couldn’t be 
better. 


electronic digital 
stopwatch 


Ideal for screening room use. Brilliant LED readout 
can be seen instantly in the dark and eliminates 
common stopwatch guesswork. Solid-state ac- 
curacy reads to 1/10th of a second. Absolutely 
noiseless. Palm size. No mov- 

ing parts. Unbreakable 

case. 1 year warrantee. 

Supplied complete with : 

3 pen light batteries, 2 

neck strap and 

instructions. 


Postpaid 


Leather Carrying 
Case $3.95 


Send check with order and receive FREE Reddy-Eddy. Con- 
verts seconds to film footage and frames. Value $5.00 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


CECO 


THE RENTAL SPECIALISTS 
SALES — SOS DIVISION 


315 West 43 St., New York, N.Y. 10036 / (212) 586-1420 
7051 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 466-9361 
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New! 


Sylvania 


Vented 


Fay 


INTERNAL DICHROIC 
HARD COATED 
NO FLAKE OR BURNOFF 
FADING REDUCED 
HEAT SYNC’D & VENTED 


FROSTED INNER CAPSULE 
COOLER OVER LIFE 
MINIMAL LENS CRACKING 
TWO PIECE CONSTRUCTION 
PERFECT RETROFIT 


Nationwide service for over 25 years. 
Same-day shipment anywhere in US. 
Rush delivery in Manhattan. 


(212) JUdson 6-1620 


BARBIZON 
ELECTRIC 


426 W. 55, NYC 10019 


There are four different methods of 
handling the color temperature prob- 
lem. One is to work with a color 
corrector. You can hook this device up 
to the set and balance up by eye. You 
can change your balance to 3200°K 
and then flip the switch back and forth 
from normal to 3200°K. However, | 
tried some tests with that and found 
that it’s not that accurate. Another 
method is to adjust the controls on the 
TV monitor to 3200°K. You can just 
take them all the way down and make 
the picture very red. I’ve tried that 


' method in the past and it works, but it’s 


not consistent. Then there is a third 
method of adding an 85 to the tube and 
that works fairly well, but it’s not quite a 
full color correction, since you are 
correcting from 6500°K. | would sug- 
gest using an 85+ in the Rosco series. 
The method that we used in the TV 
studios was to take a video camera 
which is set at 3200°K and aim it ata TV 
monitor, so that you have the image 
from the monitor on camera. Then you 
can adjust the TV monitor to 3200°K 
electronically by using a scope and 
match it perfectly to the camera. This 
method is very, very accurate. 


QUESTION: What about the flicker bar 
problem? 


ROIZMAN: Well, that’s always a big 
problem, but the basic solution is to 
shoot with a 144° shutter. I’ve tried 
many different things to solve the prob- 
lem and | finally settled for a 144° shut- 
ter that Panavision installed for me. 
Instead of simply adjusting the shutter 
down to 144°; they actually ground the 
shutter to exactly 144°. So we used that 
camera when we were shooting the 
monitors, which was most of the time 
anyway, to make sure that we always 
had 144°. But, even so, we would still 
see the bar every now and then. It was 
the craziest thing, but | think it was due 
to a variation in the frequency of the 
video system that occurred from time 
to time. 


QUESTION: Were there any other 
photographic challenges on 
“NETWORK” that we haven’t dis- 
cussed? 


ROIZMAN: Sometimes Lumet would 
want to do a very slow, difficult, 
concentrated moving shot in order to 
point up a strong story point. He’s the 
kind of director who, once he’s re- 
hearsed and the actors are swinging, 
would love to get it in one take. He 
doesn’t need protection. He’s got a /ot 
of confidence. So, when you shoot it, 
you’ve got to get it the first time. For- 
tunately, | had a great operator, Fred- 
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FOBA 


TRIPOD 


Selected for use in filming 
the 21st Olympiad at Montreal 


The Foba tripod is an all-metal 
professional motion picture tripod 
with a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O’Conner C and 
50, Miller F and Pro heads. Made 
in Switzerland by precision crafts- 
men, the Foba features unique 
tubular adjustable legs which al- 
low the tripod to be used in stan- 
dard or baby positions. Foba 
comes complete with triangle- 
type leg locks and elevating riser 
plate. Maximum height is 62”; 
with riser, 73”. Minimum height, 
18%". Weight, 16 Ibs. 


FEATURES: 


e Adjustable riser plate. e@ Pat- 
ented individual adjustable legs. 
@ Triangle-type leg locks. @ Indi- 
vidual or simultaneous adjusting 
of legs. @ Modularly constructed 
for easy repair or parts replace- 
ment. @ Weatherproof. @ Combi- 
nation rubber and spiked tipped 
legs. @ Flexible leg adjustment for 
shooting of uneven terrain. 


Price: $375.00 


Available Exclusively From: 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 90028 


(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 


MOTION PICTURE 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


the BRENNER CINE-SOUND organization 
covers every aspect of Cinematography equip- 
ment. Under our umbrella we have a unique 
team of personnel and services, backed by 
many years of expertise related to Sales, 
Service, Rentals and Repairs. 
@ Whether your requirements are: Cameras, 
Lenses, Motors, Magazines, Tripods, Power 
Supplies, Lighting, Editors, Meters, Projectors, 
Tape Recorders or Screens BRENNER CINE- 
SOUND has it in stock with product names 
such as: 

Angenieux 

Arriflex 

Arrivox 

Beaulieu 

Beyer 

Bolex 

Canon 

Cinema Products 

Colortran 


Neumann 
O'Connor 
Oxberry 
Permacel 
Revox 
Sennheiser 
Shure 
Spectra 
Sonorex 
Zeiss 


For more information on Motion Picture Equip- 
ment, Sales, Service & Rentals, call or write 


5215 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20015 (202) 244-3800 


BRENNER 
CINE@®SOUND 


Div. of Ritz Camera Centers 
Sie nn ee pee em ee ee ae ee 


Eclair 
Electro-Voice 
Guillotine 
Magnasynch 
Maier-Hancock 
Miller 

Minerva 
Moviola 

Nagra 


: Please mail me additional information: 
- C] Service [] Sales [ Rentals 
| 

* Name 

a 

- Address 

1... 

: City 


State 
| 


ae ee TT 


Zip 


i4oe ee 


438 


die Schuler, and a great assistant, 
Tommy Priestley, and between the two 
of them they could jump in and do the 
shot with one rehearsal, or without any, 
and they’d have it. It makes things so 
much easier when you have guys like 
that working with you. 


QUESTION: And what kind of working 
rapport did you have with Sidney 
Lumet? 


ROIZMAN: The very best. Sidney is the 
kind of guy who is pretty hard not to get 
along with. He’s terrific. He knows his 
stuff and he’s so professional and so 
well-prepared that | can’t say enough 
for him. He’s great fun and he controls 
everybody so well. Working with him is 
really a pleasure. Fs) 


CINEMA WORKSHOP 
Continued from Page 356 


While isolation figures are seldom 
published, a close physical exami- 
nation should provide a reasonable 
idea of isolation effectiveness. The ear 
cushions will have substantial padding, 
effectively sealing the area around the 
ear. The pads should be covered with 
soft leather or vinyl. The cushions 
should be ruggedly affixed to the head- 
set. Most important, the headband 
should be metal and offer a substantial 
clamping force between the two ear- 
pieces. A good seal is impossible if the 
headband does not compress the ear 
cushions against the head. Lastly, try 
the headphones on, without connect- 
ing them to any device. The ambient 
sounds in the room should be substan- 
tially reduced. This last test is best 
accomplished in a relatively noisy 
environment and by trying several 
prospective headsets in succession. 

Reduction of ambient sounds is both 
a function of headphone isolation and 
monitor volume level. In general, | 
usually crank the monitor volume up as 
high as | comfortably can. (Of course, 
too high a level is also undesirable, 
causing distortion and acoustic 
fatigue.) Discretion and experience will 
usually determine the optimum level. 
As an example, employing head- 
phones with 25 dB of isolation and a 
monitor volume about 15 dB above 
actual ambience yields a total of 40 dB 
between the monitored signal and 
leakage of room ambience. This is 
quite a significant amount and should 
allow the off-the-tape sound to stand 
out easily from the almost insignificant 
ambience. 

Now that the recordist can properly 
evaluate the soundtrack, he can begin 
to attack the many location sound 
problems. a 


Bolex EBM w/16-100 Vario Switar, 

Like New 
Bolex MST Motor & Battery pack .. used 347.00 
Bolex Barney for EBM used $ 87.00 
B&H 70 DR w/16mm & 25mm Switar & 

75mm Yvar used $ 387.00, 
Kilfitt Tele-Kilar 300mm, C mount .. used $ 187.00 
PanCinor BNC 38-154 Zoom w/finder, 

35mm mount used $ 587.00 
Angenieux, 17-68 zoom used $ 227.00 
NPR 16mm, 12-120 Angenieux w/Perfectone motor 

zoom, 400’ mag, 2 cases + extras Mint $8750.00 
Siemens Interlock 16mm Like New $1987.00 
B&H Jan 16mm sound, w/CinemaScope lens & 

FOMGLG:. Sehr Shier ceha sad Used $1387.00 
Stellavox SP7 w/neo-pilot head, nicads & charger 

case, 1 year factory warranty ... New $2487.00 
Spectra Combi Il New $ 157.00 
Elmo ST800 Sound projector New $ 249.00 
Elmo ST1200D Sound Projector ... New$ 389.00 
ColorTran, Multi 10-A, 1000/watt w/barndoors, 

3 lights & 3 stands Like New $ 587.00 
Kodak Cine Spec. w/3 lenses & case Used $ 287.00 
Mole Richardson 4K softlight w/low stand and 

high stands, extension cables, scrims and 

barndoor Used $ 550.00 
12x120 Ang. w/built-in EE servo, C mount 

Like New 


$. 659.00 
Demo $ 369.00 


Samy’s Camera 
8451 Beverly Blvd. 


Los Angeles, CA 90048 
Telephone: (213) 653-1090 


@ a G a e @ 
Teknifilms 
Q 
The complete 16mm film lab 
that gives personal service 
Same day processing and work printing. 
B/W and color. ECO, EF, ECN-II. Sound 
transfers and mixing. High quality electro- 


prints. Inter-negs, CRIs. Color positive 
prints. 


7pm 


msg 


SEP Re ores 
of EF: 


ve 


Check with - 
Arlan Evensen § 
or Frank Hood § 
503/224-3835 
1923 N.W. 
Kearney 
Portland, 
Oregon 97209 


My 
cP yet yet 
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The book that takes the 
mystery out of movie making 


LOW 
BUDGET 
FEATURES 


A “HOW-TO” HANDBOOK FOR 
INDEPENDENT PRODUCERS 
Packed with up-to-the-minute information on: 


¢Film Financing + Organization * Script 
Breakdown + Production Boards + Shooting 
Schedules +Cost Estimating + Union Contracts 
* Talent Contracts * Equipment 

¢ Crew Requirements 

and hundreds of other topics PLUS — 


Source Directory 
Craft Dictionary 


and 


27 Page Sample Budget 


(Completely Worked Out) 


$20.00 crtus tax in catit. 


SEND CHECK WITH ORDER TO 


WILLIAM 0. BROWN 


P.O. BOX 2641A - HOLLYWOOD, CA 90028 


BACK by 


POPULAR DEMAND 


The smoothest, most versatile fluid head 
available for the professional cinema- 
tographer, featuring 360° tilt and 360° pan. 


Mounts available 
for 35 ARRI, 35 BL, 
16 NPR and others. 


Manufactured by and available from 


PEARSON PHOTOGRAPHICS 
10530 Burbank Boulevard 
North Hollywood, CA 91601 
Telephone (213) 769-7929 


“BRIDGE” LOCATION 
Continued from Page 398 


from museums, veterans organi- 
zations and private collectors. 

In addition, the defense depart- 
ments of the United States, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Denmark pooled their knowledge and 
expertise in assembling the necessary 
equipment to restage this great mili- 
tary operation for the screen. 

Leading survivors of Market Garden 
like Horrocks, Maj. General Robert Ur- 
guhart, Gavin and Lieut. Colonel 
Johnnie Frost (the hero of Arnhem 
Bridge) fine-tooth-combed the final 
shooting script. Upwards of 1,500 
Dutch extras — mostly local villagers — 
have been on standby call for battle 
scenes throughout the production. An 
important contingent of 104 hand- 
picked young actors was signed in Lon- 
don to perform the minor speaking 
roles of the British troops. Called 
“Attenborough’s Private Army,” they 
live in barracks, wear their hair short 
sides and back in 1940’s style, and 
have been drilled to think and act like 
crack troops. Finally, a whole new gen- 
eration of British “Red Devils” — the 1st 
Battalion of the Parachute Brigade—is 
on hand to perform four spectacular 
mass drops for the 18 cameras which 
director Attenborough is using for the 
aerial assault sequences. 


The Big Drop 


After checking in at our hotel in Apel- 
doorn (where a maid breathlessly 
confides: “Ryan O’Neal is staying 
here!”), we head out for the location 
where the main unit is preparing to 
shoot the massive parachute assault 
sequences. It is a vast flat acreage very 
near to where the actual event took 
place, and tight security has been 
posted to keep the curious at bay. 

The nerve center of the operation is a 
camouflaged dugout that serves as a 
communications command post from 
which the director and production 
manager can keep in contact with the 
crew — scattered from hell to break- 
fast, as they are, all over the land- 
scape. As far as the eye can see, the 
surrounding real estate is dotted with 
young paratroopers in full battle gear, 
with parachutes unfurled. They are the 
troops who have presumably already 
landed, and they will be joined later by 
a few hundred more of their buddies 
dropping out of the skies. 

Speaking in a mélange of English 
and Scottish accents, these lads are the 
real thing, a new generation of British 
“Red Devils” (the ist Battalion of the 
Parachute Brigade), brought over from 
England to perform for the cameras 
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INVENTORY CLEARANCE 


16mm & 35mm CAMERAS, 
FILM and LAB EQUIPMENT 


16mm PROJECTOR Rai Si2esr"" 29950 

16mm B&H, turret with 400’ magazine, 49500 
110v motor (8-64 FPS) and case. 

"ica lene, eptiermar seena tite ew LAO Oe 

MA II mag amp w/battery 


16mm MITCHELL, matte box, finder, 


Apieinia ere lens, tripod head 299500 
695.00 


16mm MITCHELL BLIMP 


16mm SOL-LUX Lightweight Et Apes 
Movement, 2-400’ Mitchell 59500 


16mm Fastair 24 vde w/lens ae ane FPs) 245.00 

16mm Milikan DBM 4 (64-400 FPS) Pin. Ree §Q5 00 
200’ load, 50mm lens, 24 vdc motor. 

16mm Kodak Hi-Speed (to 4000 FPS) .... 995.00 

16mm B&H Gun Camera, C mount, 24 vde.. 99.50 

16mm B&H Gun Camera, 1%0 f 3.5 24 vdce 34.50 


35mm Cineflex Reflex 1000mm f8, — A 495° 
able shutter, sync motor & mags. N 


16mm ARRI ‘“‘M’’ Mags 400’ 249.00 pile 139.00 
16mm MITCH, or B&H 400’ Mags, hard metal 99.50 
35mm ARRI 480‘ mags 185.00 
16mm MITCHELL tripod head w/Hi-Hat,case 99.50 
35mm BABY ARRI legs, w/case 
CECO Tripod w/pro jr. head 
B&H 16mm Printer w/sound & pic head. 
16mm NIKOR Processing Outfit 

2 - 100’ reels, load stand, 3 tanks 

RAW STOCK 

35mm ASA 100 Color Neg. (400’ - 1000’) 10¢ per ft. 
16 x 100’ Ektachrome 64 D.P. w/processing 10.95 
16 x 100‘ B&W Reversal ASA 500 D.P.........4.49 
All equip. used, good cond., subject to prior sale. 


FREESTYLE SALES CO. 


5120 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, CA. 90027 
Phone (213) 660-3460 


SUMMER 


WORKSHOPS 


Study filmmaking this summer in a 
small seacoast village. MPW is holding 
a series of one-week workshops and 
critique symposiums with top Holly- 
wood directors and ASC. cinema- 
tographers. 
THE CINEMATOGRAPHER 
June 6to11 

A week of film critiques and dialogue 
with an ASC cinematographer. 


FILM PRODUCTION 


with Vilmos Zsigmond 


June 13 to 18 
Lighting, camera movements, filters, 
exposures and production problems 
while actually shooting a short feature. 


EDITING, SOUND, & 
ANIMATION 


June 20 to 25 
short courses with top New York pros. 


THE DIRECTOR 
June 27 to July 2 
A week of film critiques and dialogue 
with a major Hollywood director. 


Write for details. 


Une ‘i:ii/e photographic workshops 


Rockport, Maine 


Steenbeck and Kem rentals 


(212) 757-5420 
(617) 666-4540 


OQOOOOOO00000000000 
MAIN COURSE 
FILM TITLES FOR 
16mm OR SUPER-8 
BLACK & WHITE OR COLOR 


TYPE ¢ 
AS LOW AS 99 PER LINE 
FILM y) 
AS LOW AS 
SIDE ORDERS 
SPECIAL EFFECTS 


MANY TYPE STYLES TO CHOOSE 
T.V. OR FILM FORMATS 


White burn-outs supplied on 3x5 Kodalith accord- 
ing to your copy, ready for you to shoot, or we will ; 
shoot them for you. Color insert titles also prepared. 

If you would care to see our additional list of other 
main courses and side orders, as well as recieve our 
cy full carry-out menu with complete pricing, just fill out 
the attached information and mail this ad to: 


ALL MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 
2631 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21218 


YOU CAN ALSO 
CHARGE YOUR 
ORDER ON 


SECOND 


O00: 


000000 


@ PERSCREEN 


0000290.92.222229.29.9.2222299.9200999000000 2 


; that which some of their daddies quite 


possibly did for real in the actual Arn- 
hem assault. 

| am introduced to the film’s director, 
Richard Attenborough, who, having 
been knighted last year by Queen Eliza- 
beth Il, is addressed by crew members 
either as “Dickie” or “Sir Richard”. 
There doesn’t seem to be any in- 
between. Very genial and obviously 
enjoying the immensity of it all, he wel- 
comes us to his “set”. 

Then a familiar figure comes striding 
across the landscape. This is the 
picture’s Academy Award-winning 
Director of Photography, Geoffrey Uns- 
worth, BSC, one of my favorite people. 
It is a warm reunion ali around, and | 
recall that the last time | saw him we 
were sprawled on huge pillows eating a 
native-style Moroccan dinner in a Mar- 
rakech restaurant during filming of 
“RETURN OF THE PINK PANTHER”. 
The night before | had watched him 
skillfully light up half the labryinthine 
bazaar for a short scene in that film. 

The quintessential gentleman 
cinematographer, and blessed with a 
sly and dry sense of humor, Unsworth 
is a delightful bloke to know and one of 
the acknowledged great artists of the 
camera. He seems to be hugely 
enjoying his current assignment and 
when | ask him about the problems of 
shooting on such a vast canvas, he 
looks at me as if to say, “Problems — 
what are they?” It figures. With his 
almost five decades behind the 
camera, there’s very little in the way of 
problems that he hasn’t encountered 
and solved by now. 

We are soon joined by another 
arrival. It is Robert Redford, reporting 
in a few days ahead of his scheduled 
filming stint. Dressed in a slightly 
scruffy denim jacket and jeans, he 
looks no different from your average 
All-American boy-next-door, but Gail 
Samuelson almost swoons at the sight 
of him — a reaction I’ve noticed to be 
almost epidemic among young ladies 
catching an in-the-flesh glimpse of the 
unassuming Redford. 

Scattered all over the landscape are 
cameras and their crews, carefully 
camouflaged to conceal them from the 
airborne cameras that will be mounted 
on some of the drop aircraft and a heli- 
copter. The huge “Sam-Mighty” crane 
from Samuelsons’, swaddled in leafy 
tree branches, rears up from the flat 
Dutch terrain like some preying mon- 
ster out of a Japanese movie. 

Then the signal goes out that the air 
assault is about to begin. We are asked 
to scoot back under the camouflage 
netting in order to stay out of the shot. 
Soon the droning of engines can be 
heard and eleven antiquated, but newly 


Specialists 
for the optical house 
and animation studio 


—nationwide field repair service 


—new and used optical printers 
and animation stands 


—"‘liquitech” wet gate 
—computer systems 
—stepping motor drives 
—ultrasonic cleaners 
—additive lamps 
—registration devices 
Full sales and service 
available in Europe 


695 Main Street 

New Rochelle, N.Y.10801 
(914) 235-2720 

Hans Jaggi 

Pat Mathison 

Ed Willette 


Photographic Equipment Service, Inc. 


Ce ee 


tittle mike 
'BIG EAR 


Here’s a really all-purpose microphone— 
just about as small as possible, 8mm by 
18mm by 5mm (5/16 by 11/16 by 3/16 
in.), but big in performance and versatil- 
ity. Slick and smooth for minimum cloth- 
ing noise. Wide frequency range without 
peakiness for use with music as well as 
speech. Specially developed cabling and 
connectors. Immediate delivery, too! 
Model 14: 4 ft 6 in. cable, locking micro 
| connector, $110.; 
Model B-30: 12 ft 

cable, locking micro 

plug, and matching 

_ balance transformer 

for balanced/ 

unbalanced 

convertibility, $140. 


elste le alate tates ltrs let it tale] cae 


1825 NE 149 Street Miami, Florida USA 33181 


305/945-1111 
oon te Telex 51-9348 


TWX 810/845-4242 
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ECLAIR 


Repairs and Service 
NPR — ACL 
All Work Guaranteed 


Ecam Company 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-7301 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

used, reconditioned $2795 up 
Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
magnetic recording head, amplifier, 
400’ magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eevseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


The original HERRON SPARKLE FILTER is 
== available again to the motion picture and television 


LA industry. The world’s finest special effects filter 
produces sharp cutting 4 or 8 point star effects. 


emma! Available in series 7-8-9-4%-138mm & custom 
=< sizes. 


al For illustrated brochure send $1.00 to: 
PHOTO-MEDIA 830 W. Mission 
(805) 966-7569 Santa Barbara, CA 93101 


= fo 


Model CCP16-8-S8 
PRICE: $4,500.00 f.o.b. Detroit 


Uhler Continuous Contact Printer 
For 16, 8, and Super 8MM Sound and 
picture, color—B & W single or double 
system. Construction heavy cast alumi- 
num, 4 sprockets with rollers for feed 
& take-up, 1 large sprocket at aperture 
for steady and sharp prints. Sprockets 
interchangeable for super 8. Capacity 6 
- 1200 ft flanges. Semi-automatic light 


change 
Deposit 25% with domestic orders 
Letter of Credit in local Bank on foreign. 


UHLER CINE MACHINE CO. 
15762 Wyoming Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 48238 
Phone: 313-861-4663 Cable: UHLCIMA. 


refurbished Dakota aircraft soar into 
view. | watch spellbound as, at some 
predetermined signal, they begin 
spewing hundreds of paratroopers into 
the sky. The chutes billow open and the 
men, with pendulum-like movement, 
come floating lazily down out of the 
blue. They look beautiful and | forget 
for the moment that their real-life 
counterparts in the actual assault came 
floating lazily down into Death. But | 
understand now what Geoff Unsworth 
had meant when he told me, just a few 
minutes ago, that there was great vis- 
ual beauty in some of the stuff he’d 
been shooting for this picture. My 
memory is jogged and | recall from my 
own war experience that — yes, there 
were occasional images of beauty like 
this flashing through the horror of it all. 


Tearing Up the Town 


The next morning we find ourselves 
in beautiful downtown Deventer, where 
the second unit is busily shooting 
street-fighting sequences. Deventer is 
a pleasant mini-metropolis, neat and 
clean as only a Dutch town can be, but 
the area where the shoot is taking place 
is in shocking disarray. It is a narrow 
street of old buildings (real ones) with 
their facades shattered and pock- 
marked, looking authentically war-torn. 
It is explained to us that this is a his- 
torical section of town in the process of 
being restored, so the film company 
has been allowed to tear it up a bit 
more for the cameras. Convenient! 

On hand, supervising a busy crew, is 
another old friend, Harry Waxman, 
BSC. A top British Director of Photog- 
raphy in his own right, he is happily 
directing photography of the second 
unit for his good friend, Geoff Uns- 
worth. He confides to us that he’s 
having all the fun “because this is 
where the action is!” A very warm and 
friendly man, whose eyes fairly twinkle 
with the excitement of it all, he is 
obviously turned on full-blast by what 
he’s doing. Now he’s down in a pit help- 
ing an operator set up a low-angle shot. 
The next moment he’s scurrying up a 
ladder to have a look through the view- 
finder of a camera shooting out of a 
shattered second story window. With 
roadrunner agility, he seems to be 
here, there and everywhere. 

Everything is ready for a take. The 
Brute arcs are turned on, the signal for 
“Action!” is given, and the scene un- 
folds. Around the corner at the far end 
of the street comes a Nazi patrol 
vehicle. It inches its way down the 
street, flanked by German foot soldiers 
with rifles at the ready, cautiously pro- 
bing. As they draw nearer, the effect is 
so realistic that a chill runs through me, 
sparking memories I’d just as soon not 
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MECHANICAL DESIGN ENGINEERING 
an 

ries (213) 
‘ ering 469-2984 


Douglas H. Fries 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT 
Product Conversion to International Metric System 
6850 Lexington, Suite 230 Hollywood, CA 90038 


KLM Associates Inc 


Sustaining 


West Coast 11810 Charen Lane 


(213) 931-6151 (ere Potomac, Maryland 20854 
Telex 248373 “\~_/ (301) 299-7259 


IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Gaver 


Third 
Annual 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TRADE 
SHOW 


April 21 -22 -23, 1977 
Hours: 10-9, 10-9, 10-5 
@ See all the Top Distributors 
Exhibiting and Distributing the 
Latest and Greatest the Motion 
Picture Industry has to offer: 


@ Special Events all 3 Days in our 
Screening Room Auditorium. 


m Free Door Prizes and Souvenirs. 


gw Lowest Prices Possible in Motion 
Picture Equipment for these 
3 Days Only! 


m FREE ADMISSION 


INTRODUCING: Gasser’s complete 
35mm/16mm Screening Room 
facilities — with interlock. 


SGawer 


181 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94105 
(415) 495-3852 


FRANK RUTTENCUTTER 
Motion Picture Phorography 


1670 Bennett Ave., St. Louis, MO 63122 (314) 822-2089 


Wild Life? 
STOCK FOOTAGE 


Over 300,000 feet of great close-ups & 
slow-motion action scenes from Africa - 
North America at far less cost than send- 
ing a cameraman afield. Call or write: 


Borden Productions, Inc. 
Concord, Massachusetts 01742 
617/369-5030 


REVERSAL 


SPECIALISTS 


16mm — Super 8 

Color — B&W 

Same Day Service 

ECO — EF — EFB — MS 

VNF 

7239 — 7240 

Flashing — Forced processing 
Dailies — A&B’s 

Custom Service 


YALE LAB. 


1509 N. GORDON ST. 
HOLLYWOOD, CA 90028 
(213) 464-6181 


’ 


Be 
4 € 


Sn ANIMATI: ON 


if LEARNING KITS, ! 
aa SUPPLIES, EQUIP. 


; New No, 106 Catalog */ 22 
= heath productions, inc. 
ID 1627 Scott Avenue, W. Islip, N.Y. 11795 


IN THE SOUTH CineMoHertz 
Full Production or Grip 
in low-cost fitted Hertz truck 


Qtlarita Film Equipment Rentals# 
404/325-3676 or 633-4101 


INC. 


Sole distributor of Mole-Richardson 


Company Products in Greater New York 
(SRE a IE 


recall. They are ten yards from the main 
camera when all hell breaks loose. Am- 
bushing Allied soldiers hurl grenades, 
firing from doorways and second story 
windows. There is a violent eruption of 
carnage and then all the Nazi soldiers 
lie “dead” in the smoking debris. 

“CUT!” Everybody gets up and dusts 
themselves off. The scene is repeated 
twice more and then we all troop off to 
enjoy a very good stand-up location 
lunch, with soldiers from both sides 
fraternizing freely. 

Watching “A BRIDGE TOO FAR” in 
the making has been a fascinating — 
and somewhat sobering — exper- 
ience. | have the feeling that, like “THE 
LONGEST DAY” (which preceded it by 
15 years) it will turn out to be a docu- 
ment of human tragedy and courage on 
an epic scale — but, in addition to that, 
a tribute to the hundreds of skilled 
artists and craftsmen who have been 
laboring so diligently to get it onto the 
screen — the only canvas vast enough 
to tell such a story. x 


SECOND UNIT FOR “BRIDGE” 
Continued from Page 381 
except a Straight 85 filter. 

Geoff generally stays with a #2 fog fil- 
ter, but I’ve asked if | can have the flexi- 
bility on occasion to use a #1, because, 
like him, we have to shoot irrespective 
of the weather. Last week we were 
shooting in the pouring rain at T/3.5 
and having to force develop, but it 
came out extremely well. 

It’s interesting what a variation there 
is in the light. We did a whole se- 
quence of the German artillery holed 
up in the woods. When | went in there 
for the first time | thought we were just 
never going to get anything. It had to be 
a bit low-keyed, so eventually, instead 
of using prime lenses, | stayed with the 
long end of the 10-to-1 and 5-to-1 
zooms (which have a maximum 
aperture of T/5.6, but which gave me 
T/4 when force developed), and it was 
just right. But then again, a few days 
later, | was shooting right out in the 
open at T/3.5 and forcing. That’s the 
sort of range of conditions under which 
we work. 

Geoff has had this same problem, 
too. | saw some of his rushes last week 
when he was shooting on the same tank 
range with the principal artists. He’d 
had the most appalling weather. We 
were at full aperture and forcing, but he 
had much worse weather. 

The 800mm is the longest lens we’ve 
been using in the second unit, but we 
are using the 50mm-500mm zoom a lot, 
mostly near the end, 300mm and 
upwards. We also have two 10-to-1 
zooms which we are using a lot, again 
near the end of the zoom. We've been 


Editing Facilities 
Equipment Rental 


Kems, Steenbecks & 
Moviolas 


PREVIEW 
THEATRE 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 
(212) 246-0865 


COMPLETE LABORATORY fend 
SERVICES & SUPPLIES © 


LEO DINER 
FILMS, INC. 


332-350 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415) 775-3664 


O 
© 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 


FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 
736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


When you say one lab processes your film "better 
than another, you're really saying that somebody isn't 
doing their job, because in the lab business there is 
only one way to process, edit, conform, print, transfer, mix, 
or post flash —the right way. At CPT FILM LAB, your 
job is done the right way the first time which means 
we have the time to concentrate on service, on the 
personal touch. When you call or stop by CPT, you 
talk to the people who actually handle your job. We 
deal with people, their projects, and their problems. 

Our staff is composed of lab professionals - but 
we've also spent our share of hours behind the cameras 
so we can speak your language. 

If service and quality are what you're looking for 
in a l6mm lab, write or call for your copy of our new 


catalog/ price list CPT FILM LAB 
~ phone- 639 WELLONS VILLAGE 
919/688-7265 DURHAM, NC 27703 


Qs PROFESSIONAL 


UNDERWATER 


(415) 530-1122 
Al Giddings Enterprise 


12812 Skyline Blvd. Oakland, CA 94619 
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CANADA'S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE athe 


MONTREAL TORONTO 

2000 Northcliffe Ave 9 Brockhouse Road 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 Toronto, Ont. M8BW 2W8 
Tel. (514) 484-1186 Tel: (416) 259-7811 


“A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


NEWSFILM ADDS 


COLOR ADDITIVE PRINTING 
with FRAME CUING 


No notches or tabs required. 
Less handling of originals. 
Program changes at any time. 
Scene To Scene Color Correction 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE LIST 


y Ba (213) 462-6814 


NEWSFILM LABORATORY, INC. 


516 No. Larchmont Bivd. 
Los Angeles, California 90004 


WANTED 


Ambitious Film Makers 


Amazing new report describes 
how one-man operation 
has grossed $150,000 a year 
producing sponsored films. 
Free letter with complete details. 
D.H. Vowell, P.O. Box 4891 
North Hollywood, Ca. 91607 


The PRETTIEST 
FILM FOR SALE 


Why not cut your TV commercial 
around something incredibly beauti- 
ful — saving money and headaches 
in the process! From the aerial pho- 
tographers of * ‘Jonathan Livingston 
Seagull’ comes the ‘'Prettiest Pic- 
tures You'll Ever See!'' 
HANG GLIDING 
DUNE BUGGIES SEAGULLS 
AIRPLANES BALLOONS 
INCREDIBLE AERIAL SCENICS 
and MORE Ring (714) 494-1055 
Box 205, So Laguna, CA 92677 


MACGILLIVRAY- 
FREEMAN FILMS 


SURFING 


" 


Covering FLORIDA Gy 
like the SUNSHINE— 4,4 


COMPLETE RENTAL SERVICE 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eeeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeees 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


; using prime lenses — 150mm and 


100mm — when we've been stuck for 
aperture on anumber of occasions. But 
generally, what we do is line up a shot 
with a normal lens (a 75mm, for 
example) in order to find out basically 
what we want. Then, if it looks good, we 
say, “Alright, go way back and line it up 
with a 450mm to get the same basic 
elements, but with all that added 
compression.” This is the sort of thing 
that Geoff's been doing lately. They line 
up a shot with the prime lens initially to 
see if it's what they want. Then they just 
go back 200 yards, if they have the 
room to do so. 

There’s a most effective long lens 
shot which Geoff's unit got during 
shooting of the battle for the Arnhem 
bridge. Like most bridges, the one at 
Deventer that was used rises in the 
middle and then drops down. A low- 
angle shot was set up, using, | believe, 
a 1,000mm lens. The shot starts with a 
more or less empty road and then, liter- 
ally up out of the road, come two tanks. 
It's a striking shot and one that you 
could only get with a long focal length 
lens. Time and again you get these 
exciting things. You line up a shot from 
a conventional sort of camera position, 
using a 100mm lens. Then, if there’s 
room, you drop back with the 800mm 
lens and shoot it. 

We've been quite lucky in being able 
to shoot some very realistic battle 
action for this picture. The script calls 
for a tank to plow right through a build- 
ing in one sequence, and in Deventer it 
happens that there’s the remains of a 
factory that burned down two or three 
years ago, a complete factory complex 
with roadways between the buildings. 
It's just been standing empty since the 
fire, so they let us have it and we staged 
a big street-fighting sequence in the 
ruins. 

Eventually, we pushed a tank right 
through one of the buildings. It was 
supposed to be a German Tiger tank, 
but it was, in actuality, a Leopard tank 
from the Netherlands Army, with an 
extra plating put down the side to make 
it look like a Tiger tank. This tank 
pushed through a brick wall and right 
out the other end of the factory, and 
down came the roof. We had it planned 
so that real bricks and burning beams 
came down on top of the tank. Very ex- 
citing stuff. 

We’re getting some tremendous 
production elements into “A BRIDGE 
TOO FAR” — the battle sequences, the 
tanks, the vehicles, masses of soldiers 
and all the intricate special effects. You 
can really see that it’s a big expensive 
production and what is so marvelous is 
that somebody can afford to make a 
picture like this. It’s very exciting. ey 
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BLOW -UP 


HIGH QUALITY 
35MM NEGATIVES 
FROM YOUR 16MM ORIGINALS 


Stock Shots Enlarged to Match-in with 
your 35mm Negative 


Complete Pictures Transferred to 35mm 


Call—Adrian at (213) 463-3178 


CINESERVICE, INC. 


1459 North Seward Street 
Hollywood, California 90028 


AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSOR 


Processes up to 200 Ft. 
Super 8to 105mm 
Movie—X-Ray ® Microfilm 
Motor Driven—Portable 
Film Dryers Available 
Guaranteed 
Write for Free Literature 
OUR 28th YEAR 
Micro Record Corp. 
487-14 South Ave., Beacon, N.Y. 12508 


Let the PRO’S tell you How to Buy a 
16mm Sound Projector. 


FREE 


We will send you the article which appeared in 
FILMAKERS NEWSLETTER on Buying a “Used Pro- 
jector.” 

HECHT— Box 443—Ellenville, N.Y. 12428 


For Professional Equipment in 
PHILADELPHIA, | 


39 N. 11th St. - Phila, Pa 19107 
(215)629-8560 _ 


O. H. HIRT INC. 


SEAVISION PRODUCTIONS 
ABOVE THESEA UNDER THE SEA 
Complete Production 
Post Production 


oF JOSEPH THOMPSON CHUCK NICKLIN 
714-297-0730 714-272-1120 
N DIEGO, CALIF. 92138 


Resolving 


SOUND en 
TRACKS Sound Effects 


Editing — Mixing 
All 16mm & Multi-Media 
Production Services 

Arriflex & Nagra Rental 


Bob Lindahl 


NORTHWESTERN, INC. 


011 S. W. Hooker Street 


Portland, Oregon 97201 (503) 226-0170 


HOLLYWOOD'S OLDEST 
FILM SCHOOL 

NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
FOR OUR NEXT 


MOTION PICTURE COURSE 
CAMERAS « SOUND RECORDING 
LIGHTING « EDITING * ET FECTS 
COMPOSITION + SCRIPTING « ETC. 

Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 


DANNY ROUZER 
STi DIO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


color media 


ROSCO, PORTCHESTER, N.Y. 10573 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 
Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 — 
Any quantity Best prices 


8764 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 90048 
(213) 652-7357 


Write for free brochure 


Complete 16mm & 35mm color & b&w 

processing and printing. Eastman COL- 

OR Ektachrome processing. Magnetic 

sound striping for 16mm-8 ise ane 
Super 


Ree eine te 
film treat- 
ment. 16mm 
Op tic, al 
Transfers. 


QUEBEC 1085 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Quebec 
FILM LABS Telephone (514) 861-5483 


BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm - - in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container ‘and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 * 503-292-5569 


EDITING CONSOLES 


35mm, 16mm 


Twenty-Fourth Frame 


p.0.box 539, blacksburg, va.24060 (703) 382-4135, 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR. 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 


DOCUMENTARY FILMSTRIPS 
Continued from Page 412 


run the rewound track in playback and, 
before the track reached the spot 
where it ran out, cut in the Ampex and 
simultaneously press the RECORD and 
PLAY buttons, causing the TEAC track 
to switch from play to record in the mid- 
dle of the run without the slightest 
suggestion of a pop or switch noise, 
thereby avoiding the use of continuous 
loops for playing back background 
presence tracks. 

Finally the tracks were mixed down 
by patching all four playback signals to 
the Model 2 mixer, assigning their 
outputs to a single output channel and 
feeding that channel to a Nagra Ill 
recorder, with a similar output fed 
through an amplifier and Altec 604 
speakers for monitoring. 

| have really simplified the procedure 
here in order to give an idea of what we 
went through. In the beginning there 
was a complex procedure to remem- 
ber: where to assign the signal, which 
heads to set in record, which in play- 
back, which in sync, etc. After a while it 
became almost automatic. on the first 
strip | was not too consistent in setting 
levels when recording on the TEAC and 
had to do several takes in order to geta 
good blend on the master. After that 
experience, | made sure all levels were 
pretty much the same when recording 
on the four-track; | even put some fade- 
outs and segues in as we assembled, 
which really made the rewind mix 
easier — with more time to pay atten- 
tion to small details. 

All in all, Gabor and | used a variety 
of techniques we had already learned 
from editing sound in 16mm and re- 
cording on 1/4-inch tape to come up 
with a new method of editing sound and 
mixing for film strips. With equipment 
such as ours readily available to the 
experimenter and: small-budget 
producer, | can imagine some really 
interesting sound work will be done, 
greatly expanding the state of the art of 
filmstrip production .... and the art of 
communication. a 


To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the lst of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 

AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


FilmLab 


SERVICE, INC. 
FULL SERVICE 16mm. COLOR 
LABORATORY 

* PROCESSING—ECO—EF-—ECN II 
* ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING 

e EKTACHROME SOUND PRINTS 

*° ADDITIVE LIQUID GATE PRINTING 
° INTERNEGATIVE—CRI 

* EASTMAN COLOR PRINT 

¢ EDITING—SOUND SERVICES 

° FILMSTOCK—SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON SERVICES 


(216) 881-4510 
4117 Prospect Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44103 


2 GREAT CINE BOOKS 


By Joseph V. Mascelli, A.S.C. 


THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
THE CLASSIC CINE TEXT 
SIXTH BIG PRINTING $15 Postpaid 


MASCELLI’S CINE WORKBOOK 
Up-to-Date Text; Cine Tools, Tables 
& Calculators in BOTH Feet & Metric 

INCREDIBLE VALUE $20 Postpaid 
Calif. add 6% Tax. Foreign add $1 per book. 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER! FREE BROCHURES! 


CINE/GRAFIC PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. BOX 430 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90028 


ARRIFLEX 
NAGRA 


QUARTZCOLOR IANIRO 


MULTI-TRACK MAGNETICS INC. 


BRAUN ELECTRIC CANADA LTD. 
3269 American Dr., Mississauga, Ontario, Canada 
325 Boul. Montpellier, Ville St. Laurent, Québec 
67 E. 5th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 


SHOOTING 
Contact Jim Grattan for 
| top equipped crews. Single 
and double system. 


CANADA? 


4606 St. Catherine Street, West 


GRATTAN Montreal H3Z 183, P. Q. Canada 
PRODUCTIONS (514) 932-1463 


B 


BOLEX ACCESSORIES 
mw 24-Frame Sync. Camera motor—115V 
w Var. Speed Battery Camera motor—24V 
w 400-ft. Magazine w/400’ counter in camera 
w Intervaltimer—Range 11/2 sec. to 36 min. 
= Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 
Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 
STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
P.O. BOX 1605, 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


WE BUY 


Film Stock 


Will Consider All 16/35mm Types 
Sealed, Opened ond Ends 


TOP CASH 


PLUS 50% OF SHIPPING 


RAFIQUE (212)473-5851 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


AURICON SSII conversion, 12-120 Angenieux, 
wired for sound, s-generator, 2-400’ Mitchells, 
Frezzi 100D w/crystal, brace, case, filters, $2800. 
(802) 456-8976. 


ANIMATION STAND — 16/35 Richmark, made by 
the Oxberry people. ACME camera with 16mm 
shuttle & 400’ chamber. 16/35 automatic focus 
cams coupled with 16/35 Nikor lens for zooms from 
24 — 3 field. Automatic rackover, rotoscope, panto- 
graph. N/S, E/W and rotary moves on 2-track com- 
pound. Marked, manual dissolving shutter. Under- 
light unit and optical viewer for slide coverage. 
Excellent condition. (216) 881-4510. 


35 BL 435056 ARRIFLEX 
5 Prime Zeiss lenses, converted 12-120 An- 
genieux zoom lens, 2-400’ mags, cases, matte- 
boxes, filters, etc. $24,995. (415) 941-8720. 


Mint ECLAIR NPR (#3269), two 400’ mags. (BX18, 
BX 19), both crystal and AC motors, super sharp 
9.5-95 zoom, zoom motor, O’Connor 50, tripod, 
babies, hi-hat, cases for everything. $10,000 (213) 
552-2979. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE. Mitchell NC camera, excel- 
lent condition, accessories (213) 829-2132, 870- 
8661. 


CRYSTAL SYNC for any stereo or sync recorder. 
Improved “Crystal Clapper” also has timed light and 
tone startmark. From $146.50 postpaid, guar- 
anteed. TOBIN CINEMA SYSTEMS, 3227 49-SW, 
Seattle 98116. 


20-120 Angenieux zoom lens, 25-250 Angenieux 
zoom lens, both mint condition. 2 Arriflex 16BL 
magazines, Newman Sinclair 35mm camera and 
accessories. HERMAN GALLI CAMERA SERVICE 
(213) 931-4111. 


BOLEX EBM 16mm w/POE zoom, plus Uher 1000L 
report, many extras, $2,750. Angenieux 9.5-95mm 
zoom lens w/both Eclair and C mounts, lens shade, 
$1,700. (213) 396-0563. 


ARRI “S” like new with constant and variable 
motors, 2 400 ft. mags, Angenieux 12-120 zoom 
lens, 8v power belt, 85 filter and rings, Halliburton 
case, Miller head and tripod. Reasonable price. 
OSPREY: (212) 989-6257. 


FOR SALE: Kem Universal 7-plate; left extension; 2- 
16mm sound modules, 2-16mm picture modules; 
rewind flange w/sound reader. NOWAK ASSO- 
CIATES (212) 581-3140. 


ANGENIEUX 12-120 Eclair mount, $900. Also, Auri- 
con conversion, complete w/9.5 to 95, 7%” side- 
finder, 3 400’ magazines, Frezzolini powerpack. 
$3250 for Auricon package or will sell lens and 
powerpack separately. DAN GOMEZ, (213) 851- 
7801. 


BOLEX-16mm Rex camera, viewfinder, filter slot, 
10mm, 25mm, 50mm lenses, case, filter holders, 
table base, motor, power pack case, $750. F-M 
PRODUCTIONS, 1707 W. Magnolia Bivd., Burbank, 
CA (213) 849-7618. 


NPR with motor, two 400’ magazines, 12-120 zoom, 
Eclair 12v battery and cases. Excellent condition 
$6500. MANNY WHITAKER (215) 735-5250 or 722- 
5068. 


ANIMATION STAND: Cine-Special camera (with 
aperture masks) positionable on column, stop- 
motion motor, pre-determining counter, 63mm, 
25mm, 15mm EKTAR lens, 360 rotating compound 
with two moving pegs. Excellent. $3500. Firm (219) 
743-7827. 


2 MOVIOLAS IN ONE — (Black model) 35mm & 
16mm picture heads, separate 35mm & 16mm track 
units, serviceable, $950. F-M PROD., 1707 W. Mag- 
nolia Bivd., Burbank, CA (213) 849-7618. 


Two PRO 200 modified Auricons, 400 ft. maga- 
zines, Sony sync recorder, Sennheiser micro- 
phone, Moviola 4-gang synchronizer, M-50 Moviola 
viewer, about fifty items, to be sold as a parcel, write 
for complete list. LOUIS SHERMAN, 2012 Beverly 
. Way, Las Vegas, NV 89104. 


BOLEX S-221 magnetic-optical projector, original 
packing, $850. WRIGHT (212) 866-4837. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


ECLAIR ACL ‘“Maxic” package, 2 400’ mags., 
removable NPR ‘Imarec’ finder w/TV ground glass 
adapted to camera, Arri and Eclair mounts, spare 
cables, Cine 60 power. 1 yr. service/parts warranty 
by O’DOHERTY TECHNOLOGY. Fine tuned — like 
new. Phone (203) 227-0061. 


ECLAIR NPR — Perfectone motor, Kinoptic finder, 4 
magazines, 9.5-95mm zoom, shipping cases, very 
clean. $6,500. (203) 327-6383. 


ARRIFLEX 16BL, new condition, 12-120 motorized 
zoom, 2-400 magazines, offset finder, case, battery, 
still in box as purchased, $9,500. FOREMAN, Box F, 
Mobile, AL 36601 (205) 443-5529. 


ARRI S — constant and variable motors, 400 ft. mag. 
w/torque motor. 8mm, 25mm, 100mm Cooke kine- 
tals, body brace, batteries, and other extras. Like 
new, $3,500 (203) 327-6383. 


BEAULIEU “NEWS 16” w/crystal motor. 12-120 An- 
genieux lens and battery, charger, case, mint con- 
dition $4800. (213) 299-3450. 


BEAULIEU “NEWS 16”, single and double system 
modules, used only once and accessories, Uher 
1200 recorder. Like new. Sacrifice. (404) 428-0301. 


CINE PROCESSOR, Pako model 28 EK, 16 or 35mm, 
processes ME 4, E4, E6. Call Mr. Pike, (801) 328- 
3737. 


ANGENIEUX ZOOM, 12-120mm, C-mount, 7” view- 
finder, case, lens shade & 85 filter, $900. (716) 632- 
1137. 


FOR SALE: Eclair ACL Miala motor. Crystal with CP 
Conversion; 8, 12, 16, 24 (25), 36, 48 fps. Excellent 
condition. FILMSPACE, 615 Clay Lane, State Col- 
lege, PA 16801 (814) 237-6462. 


AURICON CM-71, Angenieux 12-120 f2.2, 7: finder 
T-70-A galvanometer, custom solid-state ampli- 
fier, and four 200 ft. magazines, $1450. HARVEY, 
2420 NW Blue Ridge Dr., Seattle 98177. 


NAGRA SMR manual level control for SN with AKG 
shotgun mic. Converts SN to field production re- 
corder. Never used. Both $460. (202) 363-5632 
eves. 


FOR SALE: G.E. Selsyn generator motor. Magna- 
sync tube-type three-channel, P/B preamplifier. 
FILMSPACE, 615 Clay Lane, State College, PA 
16801 (814) 237-6462. 


SUPER-8 Sound Recorder, excellent condition, 
complete manuals, schematics and accessories, 
$495. Bud Osbourne, ARTHUR’s MUSIC STORES, 
931 Shelby, Indianapolis 46203 (317) 638-3524. 


Photo processor, 3M Sepratron by Houston Fear- 
less 16-35, $750 each 2 for $1400. (303) 753-0043. 


ARRIVOX-TANDBERG. Crystal, nicads, 
mains/charger, case. Used once. Like new. List 
$2280. Sell $1140 (202) 363-5632 eves. 


SYNC BEEP — % inch tape prerecorded with high- 
level 1000 Hz tone, backed with special pressure- 
sensitive adhesive for quickly affixing visual and 
audible sync indication on any magnetic film or 
tape. Industry-wide acceptance. Send $2.50 cash, 
check or money order for prepaid packet con- 
taining 20 strips totaling 100 35mm frames. D.P. 
UPTON CO., P.O. Box 5052, Tucson AZ 85703. 


HATCHMARK SYNCTAPE — EDIT YOUR 
SOUND-TRACKS ON YOUR QUARTER-INCH 
TAPE RECORDERS FOR TRANSFER OR PRO- 
JECTION. HATCHMARK, INC., BOX 91, MORRI- 
SON, CO 80465. 


COMPLETE New Canon Scoopic 16mm with lens, 
battery charger and case with warranty. MASTER- 
CRAFT TELEFILMS, 21 West Ross St., Wilkes-Barre, 
PA 18702 (717) 824-7120. 


ECLAIR NPR/ACL used w/guarantee (212) 581- 
5474 or (415) 957-1787. 


400 ft Auricon complete sound outfit. Camera, 
magazine, MA-11 Filmagnetic amplifier and head, 
Angenieux 12-120 lens, $2195. 90-day warranty on 
all. Arri 16BL, 12x120, Jensen Crystal, case 1 maga- 
zine, recently overhauled, $7,295. GORDON 
YODER (214) 357-3045. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


BELL & HOWELL model “J” printer, Super-hi head, 
roller gate, perfect condition, YALE LAB (213) 464- 
6181. 


BELL & HOWELL Printer model C16/16mm, add. 
Lamphouse, with track head, fader, high-speed 
reader, power supplies. If possible with puncher 
and duplicator. Only printers in best condition will 
be offered. Oxberry Aerial — Image Projector for 
Mod. 1200, with takeups and lamphouse. All parts 
for export to West Germany. Please contact: CINE- 
TECHNIK, Herr Schneider, Dachauer Str. 151, D — 
Munich 19, W. Germany. 


$40,000 16mm & 35mm production equipment, lot 
sale $18,000. Will split into four packages: Camera, 
sound, editing, lighting. None sold by piece. Call 
(602) 948-8086 for list. 


PHOTOSONIC Actionmaster 500 camera, s/n 33, 
with 400 ft. magazine, variable shutter, Halliburton 
case, $5500. PRO JR BABY LEGS $90. RIVAS 
DIAGONAL SPLICER, $100. RIVAS STRAIGHT-CUT 
SPLICER $95. ZOOMAR 500mm LENS, f5.6, $225. 
ADVENT NOISE REDUCTION UNIT, model 101, 
$60. DA-LITE SCREEN, 40 x 40, $12. WAHL CORD- 
LESS SOLDERING GUN, Model 7500, $12. NAGRA 
PRE-AMP QPSE 2-200, $40. (212) 874-4048. 


SUPPLIES 


Black leader, 16mm fresh stock processed to 4.0+, 
guaranteed. $.024/ft min., order 2000 ft. Complete 
lab services and supplies, 16mm and Super-8, LEO 
DINER FILMS INC., 350 Golden Gate Ave., San 
Francisco, 94102 (415) 775-3664. 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


SE 
PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECHNICIAN 
Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in Chicago and 
Detroit for professional camera repair technicians. 
Interested applicants should have a practical back- 
ground in camera mechanics and optics. VDI offers 
a complete employee benefit package, and excel- 
lent working conditions. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Call Bob Coleman collect in Chicago, 
(312) 321-9406 or Bob Burrell collect in Detroit 


(313) 371-4920. 
WANTED 


FILM STOCK, 16/35mm. Will consider all types, 
sealed, opened and ends. RAFIQUE, 814 Broad- 
way, New York, NY 10003. (212) 473-5851. Collect. 


WANTED for Arriflex S, constant or variable speed 
motor in need of repair. Please call (914) 878-9548. 


WANTED: Arri M/B, 4-400’ mags, variable speed 
motor, case. J. DOLLARHIDE. (601) 354-7844. 


WANTED: Kem Editing table, universal model, with 6 
or 8 plate with 16mm modules, good condition. 
WOLFGANG BAYER PRODUCTIONS, INC., Box 
915, Jackson Hole, WY 83001. 


WANTED. Eclair 16/35 CM-3, Kem Universal Editing 
System. (213) 437-6464. 


WANTED: Professional motion picture equipment, 
16mm and 35mm, cameras, lenses, lights, sound, 
editing, projection, lab, for outright purchase or 
consighment. Supply complete technical descrip- 
tion and price for immediate reply. Ted Lane, ALAN 
GORDON ENTERPRISES INC., 1430 Cahuenga, 
Hollywood, CA 90028, (213) 466-3561. 


WANTED: Auricon Cinevoice cameras, CM-72A, 
converted or unconverted, any condition. Best 
prices. Call (201) 427-1160 or (212) 594-2294. 


WANTED: Graflex xl rangefinder camera with 80mm 
Zeiss Planar f/2.8 lens also Rodenstock Gran- 
dagon f/5.6 lens for Graflex xirf camera also 
Graflex super wide angle camera with Schneider 
47mm super angulon f/8 lens. BILL LAMB, Box 174, 
Princeton, IL 61356. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 

Call Fred Yates at Birns & Sawyer, Inc. We need all 
kinds of motion picture equipment — Nagra Ill re- 
corders (any condition), lighting (any type), An- 
genieux zoom lenses, etc. Let us know what you 
have. We pay top prices. Call (213) 466-8211 or 
come in. BIRNS & SAWYER, INC., 1026 N. Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood, CA 90038. 


RATES: Ads set in lightface type 50¢ per word. Minimum ad, $5.00. Text set in lightface capital letters (except 1st word and advertiser’s name) 60¢ per word. 


Modified display format (text set in boldface type, capitals or u 


pper and lower case) $5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to cover payment to Editorial Office, 


American Cinematographer, P.0. Box 2230, Hollywood California 90028. Forms close 1st of month preceding date of issue. 
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RENTALS 


SS 
EDITING ROOM, Downtown DC, ST 1900, all ameni- 
ties, transfer equipment in studio. $175/wk. 
GORDONFILMS (202) 462-5121. 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 8-plate 
16mm & 35mm delivered to your premises KLM 
ASSOGC., INC., W/Coast (213) 931-6151. E/Coast 
(301) 299-7259. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDITING 
STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


1977 Rental Catalog available . . . Production Equip- 
ment at sensible prices. For more information on 
rentals, sales or service write: CINELEASE, INC., 
209B Old Durham Road, Killingworth, CT 06417 or 
call (203) 663-2222. 


WORKSHOPS 


SS 
SUMMER '77 WORKSHOP SERIES: Four one- 
week workshops and symposiums for professional 
filmmakers in small sea-coast village. THE 
CINEMATOGRAPHER, June 6-11, Critiques and 
dialog with major ASC cinematographer. FILM 
PRODUCTION, June 13-18 with VILMOS ZSIG- 
MOND, ASC, lighting, camera angles and move- 
ment, production problems. EDITING, SOUND RE- 
CORDING, and ANIMATION, June 20-25 with top 
New York pros. THE DIRECTOR,June 27 to July 2, 
critiques and dialog with a major Holly-wood 
director. Also, three-month filmmaker course 
begins Sept. 26, 1977. Write for details: The MAINE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKSHOPS, Rockport, ME 
04856. 


MOVING? 


When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 


CODE. 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


CALIFORNIA 

LARRY EDMUNDS BOOKSHOP INC. 
6658 Hollywood Bivd., 
HOLLYWOOD, Calif. 90028 


F. & B. CECO INC. 
7051 Santa Monica Bivd., 
HOLLYWOOD, Calif. 90038 


181 Second Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES INC. 
1430 N. Cahuenga Bivd., 
HOLLYWOOD, Calif. 90028 


ADOLPH GASSER INC. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Motion Picture & Still production equipment in 
building with income. Owner retiring. STUDNA, 
3214 Gillham Rd., K.C., MO 64109. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


B&H Filmos slottedw/2 holders $52.50. 3-day serv- 
ice. GORDON YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird Lane, 
Dallas, Tx. 75220. 


ASSISTANT cameraman from Munich living in New 
York City call DIERK PIFFKO (212) 752-3756. 
Service (212) 757-6300. 


In-house repairs of Bolex, Canon, Auricon, Bell & 
Howell, SS Ills, CP-16 and table viewers. GORDON 
YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird Lane, Dallas, TX 75220. 


MULTI-MEDIA SPECIALIST. Experience, available 
for assignments. Cinematographer. Photographer 
(Still) Sound Engineer (Sound Recording) Tele- 
vision Engineer (video-tape) Photojournalist. Elec- 
tronic Technician. CARLOS COBO, P.O. Box 27190. 
Los Angeles, CA 90027 (213) 464-2489. 


Call us for your “ODDBALL” service work. GOR- 
DON YODER, INC. (214) 357-3045. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THINKING of Hawaii? Save time and money by pre- 
viewing possible locations on videocassette be- 
fore your scouting trip. We can show you what 
you’re looking for. VIDEOLOLO, INC., 3580 Akaka 
PI., Honolulu, Hl 96822 (808) 988-7498. 


ACTION-ADVENTURE script: two male leads, car 
chases, R-rated violence, discreet skin, non-stop 
pace. Low budget possibilities. LEIGH HANLON, 
413 Elias St. #2., Rock Springs, WY 82901. 


TRANSLATER (Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
English) for dubbing and subtitles. DR. WIRTH, 27 
Linden St., Frostburg, MD 21532. 


T-SHIRTS FOR FILMMAKERS. Sixteen popular 
professional film equipment designs. Send for free 
brochure. ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES _INC., 
1430 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood, CA 90028. Attn: 
Dept. TS. 


JACK PILL & ASSOC. P 
6370 Santa Monica Bivd., 630 West Lake St., 
HOLLYWOOD, Calif. 90038 CHICAGO, Ill. 60606 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
BEHREND’S INC. 

161 East Grand Ave., 
CHICAGO, lil. 60611 


625 West 54th St., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 
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GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


CAMERA SERVICE CENTRE INC. 


This 
Publication.... 
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is Available in 
MICROFORM 


For Complete Information 


WRITE : 
University 


Microfilms 
International 


Dept. F.A. Dept. F.A. 
300 North Zeeb Road 18 Bedford Row 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 London, WC1R 4EJ 


U.S.A. England 


FERCO INC. TEXAS 


419 West 54th St., VICTOR DUNCAN 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 2659 Fondren, 


LAUREL BOOK CENTRE DALLAS, Texas 75206 
16 West 57th St., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 


FINEST CAMERA + 
FASTEST:FILM = 
UNBEATABLE Frezzi-Fiex- 
TV NEWS & oe 
DOCUMENTARY... _ FREzz!- 
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and nearest dealer call ‘@ / 
Jim Crawford at (N. J. 201) 427-1160 ee yf Ay i / 
or (N.Y.C. 212) 594-2294, or write ir Lie 
Frezzolini Electronics Inc. ae 
7 Valley St., Hawthorne, N. J. 07506 ae 
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‘ POSItIVE 


Caz, pa _ tha 5) 
Positive 


that you will be pleased with the clean 
crisp prints we make from your camera 
Original film. 


Positive 


that you will be delighted with the results 
of our Video Tape-to-film transfers which 
are shot on 7/7247 Eastman Color 
Negative Il. 


Positive 


that you will come back again and again 
when you are serviced by one of the 
most quality oriented, dependable labs 
in the country ... give us atry. 
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COLOR-CORRECT® 


65 K Street, Northeast ¢ Washington, D.C. 20002 ¢ 202/783- 2700 e 
Professional Film and Video Tape Laboratories. 


